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Where  men  have  the  habit  of 
liberty,  the  press  will  continue  to 
be  the  Fourth  Estate,  the  vigilant 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  citizen.’* 

...Sir  Winston  Churchill 
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A  great  newspaper  is  more  than  a  puppy  bed 


The  strength  of  our  newspapers 
begins  with  their  independence 

Last  year,  the  Donrey  Media  Group  purchased  a  News-Herald  still  prints  exactly  what  he  thinks 
53-year  old  newspaper  in  the  Texas  Panhandle -the  should  be  printed,  without  interference  from 

Borger  News-Herald.  Donrey.  Our  strength  lies  in  independent  local 

*‘Borger  was  born  suddenly  in  1926  when  the  operators  who  know  how  to  serve  their  community 
discovery  of  a  vast  oilfield  brought  50,000  people  better  than  anyone  else. 

to  the  site  within  90  days,”  according  to  J.  T.  We  offer  newspapers  financial  stability  and 

Bowling,  general  manager  of  the  News-Herald.  corporate  resources.  Corporate  resources  like 

“Amid  the  tents,  shanties,  and  oil  derricks,  the  centralized  data  processing,  our  Washington  News 

News-Herald  was  born.  As  Borger,  the  last  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  specialized  skills  of  the 

boomtowns,  progressed  so  did  the  News-Herald,  management  services  division.  And,  we  offer  them 

developing  a  distinctive  style  of  journalism  and  a  autonomy. 

tradition  of  service  to  the  local  community.  I  think  At  Donrey,  we  know  the  strength  of  a  newspaper 

our  paper  had  to  be  independent  to  survive  in  those  begins  with  its  independence  and  grows  with  its 
wild  early  years  of  this  oil  town.”  community. 

Donrey  didn’t  change  that.  The  editor  of  the 
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Newspapers 

choose 

Landon 

(for  Retailing,  too) 

If  your  newspaper  is  like  most  today,  a  few  retail  chains 
account  for  half  to  three-quarters  of  your  retail  linage. 
Decisions  on  this  advertising  are  made  by  people  you 
usually  can't  reach  very  easily,  for  reasons  of  time, 
money,  geography  and  just  plain  bigness. 

Landon  Retail  was  developed  to  solve  this  problem. 

Our  full-time  gtaff  of  retail  specialists  keeps  in  close 
contact  with  the  major  chains  at  district,  regional  and 
national  headquarters.. .monitors  changes  in  personnel 
and  systems.. .alerts  you  to  what's  going  to  happen 
next...and  works  with  you  to  influence  it. 

“Through  the  efforts  of 
Rod  Keeney  and  Gene 
Hunter  of  the  Landon 
Retail  staff,  we  were 
able  to  get  a  major  retail 
chain's  inserts  for  our  two 
papers  after  almost  a 
year  of  unsuccessful 
trying  without  them," 
says  Joe  Brown  (left) 
Advertising  Director  of 
the  Burlington  County 
(N.J.)  Times. 

More  than  100  newspapers  have  chosen  Landon  Associates 
to  represent  them  with  their  most  important  accounts— 
the  chains— because  Landon  Retail  gets  results. 
Incidentally,  the  cost  is  surprisingly  low. 

For  more  Information,  and  a  sample  of  the  Landon  Retail 
Newsletter,  call  Rod  Keeney  or  Owen  Landon  at 
(212)867-1 1 12.  or  write  us. 


Joseph  E.  Brown 
Advertising  Director 
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29-30 — Illinois  Press  Association,  in  conjunction  with  Northern  Illinois 
Newspaper  Association,  Continentai  Regency  Hotel,  Peoria,  Hi. 
29-30 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association,  annual  meeting,  Be¬ 
nson  Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon 

29- Api1l.  1 — Mid  Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Cascades 

Motel,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

30- 31 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  4 

conference.  Commodore  Perry  Motor  Inn,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

30-31— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Region  12  conference.  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Nashville. 

30-Apr.  1— Society  of  Professionai  Journalists,  Region  5  conference.  Cen¬ 
tury  Center,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


APRIL 

4-6 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  spring  meeting,  Fairfield  Glade,  Tenn. 
4-7 — Pacific  Area  Newspaper  Production  Association,  annuai  conference, 
Windsor  Hotel,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

4-7 — Internationai  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  newspaper  re¬ 
search  seminar,  Hyatt  O'Hare,  Chicago. 

7-8 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers,  mechanical  section  meeting.  Towne  Plaza, 
Yakima,  Washington. 

7-8 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  mechanical  conference,  McKim- 
mon  Extension  Education  Center,  N.  Caroiina  State  University, 
Raleigh. 

7-10 — Inter-State  Circuiation  Managers  Association  convention,  Sheraton 
Inn,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

9-11 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Sheraton  Sand  Key  Hotel,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

16 — National  Cartoonists  Society,  Reuben  Awards,  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 

18-20 — PNPA/IAMA  advertising  conference,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 

23-25 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention, 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City. 

23 —  Associated  Press,  annuai  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

24—  United  Press  international,  annual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

24- 27 — Cathoiic  Press  Association,  Bahia  Mar,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

25- 28 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  spring  conference, 

Dutch  inn,  Orlando,  Florida. 

29-May  2 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  New  York  Hilton, 
New  York  City. 


MAY 

6-8 — Ohio  Circuiation  Manager's  Assoc.,  Stouffer's  Inn,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
6-9— New  York  State  Circuiation  Management  Association,  Hilton  Inn, 
Niagara  Faiis,  N.Y. 

10-13 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  50th  anniversary  sales 
conference,  Marriott,  Orlando. 

13-16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controiiers  and  Finance  Officers,  Canyon 
Hotei,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

15-18 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  convention,  St.  Francis  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

20-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Canyon  Hotel, 
Palm  Springs,  Caiif. 

20-24 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Minneapolis. 


JUNE 

2- 7 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Research  Institute, 

production  management  conference.  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

3- 6— Associated  Press  Sports  Editors  Association,  Marquette  Inn,  Min¬ 

neapolis,  Minn. 

16-19 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Tuisa,  Oklahoma. 
16-21 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Adams  Hotel, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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Wit  +  charm  =  instant  appeal ! 


"I'm  being  swamped  by  all 
the  new  strips  on  the 
market,"  an  editor  told  us 
the  other  day.  We  agree. 
There  are  lots  of  new  ones 
around,  and  King  admires 
much  of  what  is  being 
offered  by  our  competitors. 
We  urge,  though,  that  you 
take  o  good,  long  look  at 
our  newest  strip.  It's  called 
No  Comment.  It  has  no 
words.  It  does  hove  wit, 
charm  and  the  kind  of 
whacky  characters  and 
visual  gags  that  have  across- 
the-board  appeal. 

No  Comment  is  instantly 
appealing.  In  a  market 
research  test,  editors  of  one 
leading  metropolitan 
newspaper  were  startled 
when  No  Comment  was 
found  to  be  more  appealing 
than  half  the  strips  the 
paper  already  ran.*  We  think 
that  you'll  get  the  same 
reader  response.  No  Com¬ 
ment  is  a  very  special  strip. 

No  Comment  was  created 
by  Vahan  Shirvanian,  a 
master  of  pantomime  comic 
art  whose  work  has 
appeared  for  years  in 
national  magazines. 

No  Comment  can  provide  a 
delightful  change  of  pace 
for  your  comics  page.  The 
first  daily  release  is  April 
9th  and  the  Sunday  begins 
April  15th.  By  the  way.  No 
Comment  also  works  great 
when  stacked  as  a  two- 
column  panel. 


"NO  COMMENT” 


By  Shirvanian 


Reduced  by  one-third 


*  full  details  on  request 


Call  Dick  Fales,  National  Sales  Director  800-223-7384. 

ig  Fecal-tfres  Syndicci'l'e 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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Newsbriefs 


Ads  promote  volunteer  Army 

Despite  efforts  by  the  military  to  restore  the  draft,  N.W. 
Ayer  said  this  week  it  has  scheduled  a  major  ad  campaign  in 
all  media  to  enlist  volunteers  in  the  Army.  The  ads  for  the 
U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  will  run  in  newspapers  as 
inserts.  The  campaign  starts  in  April. 

*  ♦  * 

London  Times  to  resume 


Text  editing  display  terminals  from  Teleram  offer  news¬ 
papermen  unprecedented  freedom  in  gathering,  writing, 
on-site  editing  and  electronic  transmission  of  important 
stories:  a  capability  with  intriguing  possibilities  in  numer¬ 
ous  areas  within  publishing. 

With  a  Teleram  self-contained  editing  terminal,  a 
reporter  can  write  the  story  as  it  happens,  completely 
edit  it,  and  then  transmit  the  finished  copy  over  regular 
telephone  lines  to  his  office.  Floppy  disk  storage  mem¬ 
ories  allow  reporters  to  process  items  up  to  14,000  words 
in  length  at  one  time. 

Teleram,  the  leader  in  this  type  of  equipment,  has  units 
in  operation  both  in  the  field  and  in  offices  worldwide. 

If  you  have  a  need  for  communicating  text  editing  ter¬ 
minals  that  let  you  create,  edit  and  transmit  or  receive 
data  from  remote  sources,  give  us  a  call.  And  give  your 
business  a  little  more  freedom. 

Teleram  Communications  Corp;1032  Mamaroneck 
Ave.,  Mamaroneck,  New  York  10543.  914-698-7789; 
Telex  646658. 

TElERfim 


The  London  Times,  which  has  been  shutdown  since 
November  17,  plans  to  resume  publication  on  April  17.  Man¬ 
agement  of  the  Times  Newspaper  Group  and  labor  unions 
agreed  to  hold  negotiations  on  ending  the  dispute  after  II 
hours  of  talks  with  employment  minister  Albert  Booth  as 
mediator.  Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  closed  the  paper  after 
failing  to  win  agreement  f^rom  the  unions  on  computerized 
technology. 

*  ♦  * 

Space  Shuttle  contest  in  27  papers 

A  total  of  27  newspapers  in  17  states  have  adopted  a  reader 
contest  designed  to  promote  the  upcoming  launch  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  "Columbia,”  sponsored  by  Cocoa  (Fla.)  To¬ 
day.  The  contest  offers  readers  a  chance  to  win  a  three  day 
vacation  for  the  most  accurate  guess  as  to  the  exact  launch 
time  of  the  first  shuttle  from  Kennedy  Space  Center. 

*  * 

API  embarks  on  fund-raising  drive 

A  campaign  to  raise  $1 ,228,000  to  construct  an  addition  to 
the  American  Press  Institute  building  in  Reston,  Va.,  so  that 
two  seminars  can  be  conducted  at  the  same  time,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  API  Chairman  Howard  H.  (Tim)  Hays 
Jr.,  who  is  editor  and  co-publisher  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press  and  Enterprise . 

Chairman  of  the  campaign,  which  will  seek  contributions 
from  daily  newspapers  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  will  be  James  H.  Ottaway,  immediate  past  chairman 
of  API  and  chairman  of  Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Campbell  Hall,  New  York. 

Already,  Ottaway  said,  contributions  and  pledges  totaling 
$492,744  have  been  received  in  advance  of  the  formal  start  of 
the  campaign. 

The  pre-campaign  contributions,  Ottaway  said,  have 
come  from  24  newspapers,  newspaper  groups;  newspaper 
foundations  and  individuals.  He  said  the  campaign  goal  of 
$1,228,000  represents  the  estimated  total  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  furnishings.  Names  of  donors  will  be  fittingly  hon¬ 
ored  within  the  addition,  Ottaway  said. 


sfc  * 

Cohen  leaves  Washington  Star 

Barbara  Cohen,  one  of  the  two  Washington  Star  co¬ 
managing  editors,  will  leave  the  newspaper  to  become  direc¬ 
tor  of  news  and  information  for  National  Public  Radio  on 
March  19. 

Cohen,  who  will  be  paid  $45,(XK)  a  year,  is  33  years  old  and 
the  wife  of  Washington  Post  columnist  Richard  Cohen. 

She  joined  the  Star  in  1968  as  a  copy  desk  trainee,  became 
national  editor  in  1977  and  last  May  was  named  managing 
editor  for  news.  She  has  a  master's  degree  from  the  Colum¬ 
bia  School  of  Journalism  but  has  no  previous  experience  in 
radio. 
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WESTERNS  1^00^  '^TE 

GIVES  YOUR  FRONT  PAGE 
(AND  ALL  YOUR  PAGES) 

A  CLEAN  APPEARANCE  THAT'S  APPARENT 

AND  MORE... 


\t's  the  end  product  that  counts—  and  how  you  arrive  at  that  end  is  very 
important  too.  For  deadlines  demand  as  few  problems  as  possible,  as  any 
production  manager  knows.  Using  FRONT  PAGE  plates  assures  that  your 
newspaper  will  be  clean,  but  even  more  important,  your  production  problems 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

You  see,  the  Western  FRONT  PAGE  plate  is  especially  designed  for  the 
newspaper  industry,  with  over-all  production  In  mind  —  from  plateroom  through 
press.  It  provides  easy  development,  fast  roll-up,  and  long  trouble-free  runs. 

What  makes  FRONT  PAGE  perform  so  well?  To  begin  with  the  FRONT  PAGE 
plate  is  anodized,  producing  a  surface  that  is  extremely  resistant  to  the 
abrasive  qualities  of  newsprint ...  an  ideal  Di-Lltho  or  offset  surface . . .  clean 
. .  .water  receptive ...  oxidation  resistant. .  .and  long  running.  Solids  print  solid 
and  halftones  print  clean . . .  every  edition. 

Also,  FRONT  PAGE  has  a  uniform,  consistant  brush  grain  which  provides 
the  tooth  that  gives  a  strong  bond  between  chemicals  and  plate.  In  addition 
it  gives  excellent  Ink-water  balance  and  speeds  make-up.  And  litho  grade 
aluminum  and  rigid  quality  control  make  Western's  FRONT  PAGE  plate 
virtually  trouble-free. 


Important  too,  your  plateroom 
and  pressroom  personnel  can 
be  assured  that  each  order  of 
FRONT  PAGE  plates  will  be  like 
the  one  before ...  no  variation  in 
quality. . .which  means  no  vari¬ 
ation  in  high  performance. 


uienern 


So  if  you're  not  already  using 
FRONT  PAGE— see  the  differ¬ 
ence-contact  your  Western 
Dealer  or  Western  Technical 
Sales  Representative  today... 
or  call  800  325-3310  toll  free 
and  we  will  make  arrangements 
for  you  to  try  FRONT  PAGE. 


LITHO  PLATE 


3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 

NEWSMASTER  IS  A  FULL  LINE  OF  PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY- PLATES- CHEMISTRY -PLATEROOM  MACHINERY 
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Bad  cases  make  bad  law 

It  seems  apparent  that  “the  case  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,”  as 
it  involves  The  Progressive  magazine,  will  prove  to  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  cause  of  a  free  press  no  matter  which  way  the 
court,  or  courts,  decide. 

Some  very  responsible  editors  of  important  newspapers 
have  said  they  agree  with  the  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
judge  in  Milwaukee  who  issued  the  temporary  injunction 
restraining  publication  and  that  they  wouldn’t  publish  such 
information. 

Other  equally  responsible  editors  of  important  newspapers 
have  declared  they  believe  the  court  order  is  prior  restraint 
against  publication  and  therefore  a  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Only  one  of  those  editors  says  he  has  seen  the  article  in 
question.  (Ben  Bradlee  of  the  Washington  Post  says  he  sides 
with  the  judge’s  opinion  and  he  wouldn’t  have  published  the 
material.)  Most  of  the  other  editors  admit  they  haven’t  seen 
the  article  and  therefore  are  making  their  judgments  on 
principle  only.  The  editor  of  The  Progressive  says  everything 
in  the  article  was  obtained  from  sources  available  to  anyone 
and  therefore  there  are  no  national  secrets  involved. 

The  only  point  commonly  agreed  to  by  everyone  is  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  forbids  dissemination  and  publi¬ 
cation  of  these  matters  and  it  is  on  that  issue  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  sought  the  restraint. 

If,  at  the  hearing  as  E&P  goes  to  press  this  week,  the 
district  court  issues  a  permanent  injunction  against  publica¬ 
tion  and  the  editors  of  The  Progressive  fold  their  tent,  tuck 
their  tails  between  their  legs,  and  run  away  from  it,  a  prece¬ 
dent  will  have  been  established  that  the  government  can 
impose  prior  restraint  on  publication.  This  time  on  informa¬ 
tion  affecting  hydrogen  bombs — next,  on  other  matters  the 
government  wishes  to  remain  secret. 

It  seem  unlikely,  however.  The  Progressive  and  its  suppor¬ 
ters  will  remain  silent.  Therefore,  appeals  will  be  made  either 
by  the  magazine  or  the  government  until  the  case  reaches 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  juncture,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  that  court’s 
attitude  toward  the  First  Amendment,  it  seem  inadvisable  to 
pursue  such  a  case  to  that  tribunal.  There  is  an  old  lawyers’ 
adage  that  “bad  cases  make  bad  law”  and  we  feel  this  is  one  of 
those.  No  matter  how  right  the  author  and  his  editors  are  in 
asserting  all  the  information  in  the  article  is  in  the  public 
domain,  we  believe  the  highest  court  probably  supported  by 
public  opinion  will  sustain  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  we  feel 
the  press  and  the  public  will  be  the  losers. 
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Letters _ 

REBUTTAL 

Coming  from  a  journalism  teacher, 
Professor  Jerry  Chaney’s  argument  (“A 
Policy  of  Disclosure  Advocated,”  E&P, 
March  3)  is  disappointing — not  because 
as  he  suggests  it  sends  “quivers  of  nerv¬ 
ous  revulsion  through  .  .  .the  news 

business,”  but  because  it  is  impractical. 

Reporters  do  not  quote  “sources”  for 
any  other  reason  than  to  provide  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  information  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  obtain.  It  is  a  choice  we 
have  of  either  granting  confidentiality  or 
not  getting  some  of  the  depth  which  we 
are  able  to  provide  the  public.  Without 
the  freedom  to  grant  confidentiality,  I 
see  newspaper  editors  and  reporters  get¬ 
ting  only  half  a  story  or  learning  the 
whole  story  but  not  being  able  to  share  it 
with  the  public. 

Professor  Chaney  is,  no  doubt,  right  in 
questioning  the  integrity  of  some  report¬ 
ers.  Rightousness  is  a  guarantee  in  no 
profession.  But  if  as  Chaney  says  the 
public  can  determine  for  itself  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  named  sources,  so  can  the  public 
determine  the  reliability  of  newspapers 
and  individual  reporters.  Mistakes  have 
a  way  of  catching  up  with  us;  we  cannot 
afford  to  abandon  responsibility  in  de¬ 
termining  the  reliability  of  our  sources. 
In  fact,  many  times  “sources”  provide 
us  with  information  that  is  never  printed 
because  of  possible  bias.  Contrary  to  his 
belief,  we  are  indeed  made  accountable 
for  what  we  write  and  for  what  our 
newspapers  print.  Chaney  must  also 
know,  crfter  16  years  as  a  Journalist,  that 
more  often  than  not  reporters  seek  out 
sources.  It  is  a  rarity  for  them  to  come  to 
us. 

Chaney’s  examples  are  especially 
noteworthy  in  light  of  his  observation 
that  “the  great  majority  of  confidential 
sources  want  their  information  to  be 
made  known  because  it  serves  their 
interests.”  1  can  see  little  personal  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  gained  by  sources  who  re¬ 
lease  information  to  those  persevering 
news  reporters  and  subsequently  the 
public  about  the  political  climates  of 
Iraq,  China,  Vietnam  and  Iran.  But  1  can 
see  where  the  revelation  of  sources  in  the 
examples  cited  could  lead  to  losses  of 
jobs. 

To  carry  this  just  a  step  further,  what 
do  we  do  about  sources  who  reveal  cor¬ 
ruption?  Chaney  obviously  seems  una¬ 
ware  that  sources  have  been  “wiped 
out”  when  their  identities  were  not  kept 
wholly  protected.  Could  we  forgive  our¬ 
selves  if  releasing  rasons  for  anonymity 
leads  to  source  identification  by  persons 
who  would  take  the  necessary  step  to 
protect  their  criminal  activity. 

It  seems  that  Chaney's  concern  is  mis¬ 
directed.  Would  it  not  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  for  him  to  be  teaching  his  students 
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how  to  determine  the  reliability  of 
sources  and  to  ask  the  right  questions 
about  when  and  why  the  “source”  must 
remain  anonymous. 

Bonnie  J.  Hollis 
(Hollis  is  a  reporter  at  the  Vineland  (N.J.) 
Times  Journal  and  adjunct  instructor  of 
Journalism  at  Stockton  (N.J.)  State  Col¬ 
lege.) 

iti  Hfi 

REVEALING  SOURCES 

While  revealing  notes  to  me  is  not  aw¬ 
fully  important  so  long  as  the  source  is 
not  identified,  1  must  disagree  with  Jerry 
Chaney  who  recommends  giving  the 
source’s  identity. 

As  a  longtime  police  reporter,  and  a 
former  police  official’s  wife,  I  want  to 
mention  a  word  often  encountered  on  the 
front  page. 

The  word  is  murder. 

Informers  are  frequently  murdered. 
This  is  why  the  police  must  carefully 
guard  their  “stool  pigeons”  or  infor¬ 
mers.  Even  so,  many  men  and  women 
wind  up  slashed  to  death,  shot,  some¬ 
times  tortured  before  death  for  giving  in¬ 
formation  to  law  enforcement. 

The  same  fate  threatens  a  source  who 
gives  a  reporter  information  which  may 
result  in  serious  consequences  for  some¬ 
one. 

A  woman  in  Suffolk  County,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  who  merely  talked  of  “blowing  the 
whistle”  on  some  political  secrets  wound 
up  murdered  in  Florida.  The  case  is  still 
marked  “Unsolved.” 

My  former  husband,  the  late  Deputy 
Chief  Inspector  Peter  E.  Terranova, 
head  of  the  Narcotic  Squad  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  was  sick¬ 
ened  several  times  to  learn  that  an  in¬ 
former  had  been  killed,  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  the  Department  to  provide  pro¬ 
tection. 

To  be  a  secret,  no  disclosure  can  be 
made.  By  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  courts, 
identities  would  usually  have  to  be  dis¬ 
closed.  before  a  judge  would  make  any 
promises  to  protect  the  informer.  Once  a 
phone  call  is  made,  a  record  written,  the 
source  can  be  in  danger.  1  have  received 
phone  calls  from  a  source  begging  me 


never  to  reveal  his  identity  because  he 
feared  death  or  the  kidnapping  of  his 
children.  I  have  forgotten  the  name.  I 
think  every  responsible  journalist  should 
do  as  much,  or  refuse  to  handle  such 
stories. 

Jeanne  Toomey 

55  Orchard  St. 

Metuchen,  N.J.  08840 

^  ♦  4c 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

I’d  like  to  correct  a  few  points  made  in 
article  about  the  Long  Beach  papers: 

1.  This  statement  makes  no  sense:  “ 
.  .  .  85%  of  1,  P-T  readers  do  not  read 
another  paper  and  half  do  not  read  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.”  It  should  have 
been:  ”...  and  half  of  the  Times 
readers  in  this  area  also  read  one  of  our 
papers.” 

2.  Neither  does  this  make  sense:  “We 
expect  to  have  a  good  newspaper  in  two 
years  and  the  whole  process  finished  in 
five.”  What  I  said  was  that  we’d  have  a 
very  good  newspaper  in  two  years  (we 
already  have  a  good  one),  and  a  first-rate 
one  in  five.  Surely  the  “process”  won’t 
be  finished  as  long  as  the  papers  exist. 

3.  Our  managing  editor  is  Rich  Arch¬ 
bold,  not  Archibald. 

4.  Our  general  manager  is  Vance,  not 
Ben,  Caesar. 

5.  Finally,  to  be  honest,  we  do  like 
Eagle  Scouts,  although  probably  not  as 
much  as  your  article  suggests. 

Otherwise,  it  was  a  fine  piece. 

Larry  Allison 
(Allison  is  editor  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent  Press-Telegram.) 


SHORT  TAKES 

The  man  was  definitely  male  .  .  . 
— Kingdom  Daily  News  (Fulton,  Mo.). 

t  *  m 

Crosby  said  San  Antonio  Police  Chief 
Eddie  Hines  received  an  unanimous  tip 
regarding  the  location  of  the  missing 
items  .  .  .  — Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 


[■EDITOR'S  COMMENT  I 

Jerry  Reynolds 
Managing  Editor 
The  Daily  Breeze 
Torrance,  Calif. 

“In  a  booming  area  like  Los  Angeles  county,  a  news¬ 
paper  has  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  sophistication 
of  its  readers.  One  way  we  did  that  was  by  adding 
The  Times’  wire. .  .and  by  featuring  its  columns, 
analysis  stories  and  exclusive  by-line  pieces.  The 
calls  we  get  from  our  readers  complimenting  us  on 
NYT  material-especially  the  columns  by  Baker,  Sahre, 
Reston  and  Red  Smith-have  proved  that  this  is 
a  valuable  extra. . JJork 
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ANPA  is  where  the  course  of  the 
newspaper  business  for  the  coming  year 
is  plotted  and  planned  . . .  where 
businessmen,  marketing  and  advertising 
executives  watch  for  the  direction  of  the 
dynamic  newspaper  business.  It’s  the 
time  for  you  to  be  telling  your  story  . . . 
in  the  100%  newspaper-oriented  editorial 
content  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Because 
it’s  in  the  pages  of  E&P  that  newspapers 
and  newspaper-watchers  look  for  news 
that’s  generated  at  ANPA.  And  E&P 
gives  you  two  important  ANPA  issues  to 
deliver  your  message. 


*5^  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  April  23-25,  1979. 
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TWo  advertising  opportunities  to 
reach  decision-makers  when  timing 
adds  an  extra  dimension  to  your  message 


Publisher  1979 

Convention  ^sst^s: 


Editor  &  Publisher 
ANPA  Convention  Issue 

Complete  pre-convention  coverage  of  events 
and  activities  . . .  who’s  there  and  where 
they’re  staying;  calendar  of  events  and 
programs;  vignettes  of  ANPA  personalities 
and  officers,  speakers  and  special  guests. 

Copies  are  distributed  to  all  convention 
guests  at  the  Waldorf,  as  well  as 
subscribers  back  at  home.  Here’s  MUST  reading 
for  anyone  in  the  newspaper  business  or 
who  does  business  with  newspapers. 

Published  April  21 

Deadline  for  space  reservations;  April  9 
Deadline  for  advertising  copy:  April  12 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Post- Convention  Issue 

Here’s  the  big  issue  that  brings  E&P 
readers  complete  convention  reports,  texts 
of  speeches  and  reports,  coverage  of 
sessions  and  meetings  . . .  Photos  or 
convention  headliners  and  keen  reporting 
on  industry  activities  at  behind-the-scene 
concurrent  events  . . .  including  meetings  of 
the  wire  services,  representatives, 
advertising,  promotion,  research  and  other 
industry  organizations.  Provides  first-hand 
news,  right  away,  for  those  publishing, 
advertising  and  business  executives  who 
couldn’t  get  to  the  convention,  but  need  to 
know  what  happens  at  ANPA. 

Published  April  28 

Deadline  for  space  reservations:  April  16 
Deadline  for  advertising  copy:  April  19 


Plan  to  tell  your  story  in  both  of  these  important  ANPA  Convention  Issues. 
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575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


The  brightest  spot 
in  the  BigApple... 


Staten  Island. 


We’re  Growing 

While  other  parts  of  the  city  have  been  los¬ 
ing  population,  Staten  Island  has  been  gaining 
steadily.  In  fact,  we  are  the  only  part  of  New 
York  City  with  wide  open  spaces  available  for 
development. 

We’re  Wealthier 

Staten  Island  isn’t  only  a  growing  borough 
.  .  .  it’s  a  wealthy  and  young  community,  too. 

With  a  median  age  of  30  years,  Staten  Island 
is  the  city’s  youngest  borough.  And  since 
Staten  Islanders  enjoy  a  median  income  of 
$17,600  — the  highest  in  the  city  — it’s  hardly 
surprising  that  they  spend  more  per  household 
than  residents  of  any  other  borough  except 
Manhattan.  Retail  spending  on  Staten  Island 
totaled  $698,571,000  in  1977,  and  that  doesn’t 
include  the  estimated  quarter-of-a-billion  dol¬ 
lars  Staten  Island  consumers  spent  in  nearby 
New  Jersey,  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn;  spend¬ 
ing  is  expected  to  increase  37%  by  1982  . . .  the 
highest  growth  rate  of  any  of  the  boroughs. 
That  means  by  1982  Staten  Island  will  be  a 
billion-dollar  county. 


1982  Staten  Island  will  be  a  billion-dollar 
county. 

We’re  Younger 

Each  and  every  day,  the  Advance  reaches 
an  incredible  89%  of  all  Staten  Islanders  18 
years  of  age  and  older.  Our  penetration  of  the 
25-44  age  group  is  87%,  and  83%  for  the  18-34 
group.  The  Advance  reached  90%  of  all  adults 
with  household  incomes  over  $15,000,  and 
92%  of  those  who  own  homes.  And  we  reach 
Staten  Islanders  at  home,  with  the  daily  and 
Sunday  Advance  delivered  to  the  doorsteps 
of  8  of  every  10  of  our  regular  readers. 

We’re  sold  on  the  Advance 

Staten  Islanders  know  the  Advance  is  the 
best  way  for  them  to  stay  informed  about 
what’s  happening  in  their  community,  and  in 
the  world.  And  for  advertisers,  there’s  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  in  the  world  to  reach  the  growing, 
affluent  Staten  Island  community  than  through 
the  Staten  Island  Advance. 


Staten  Salanti  Aiiuante 

Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


Source:  Belden  Associates  CMS,  March-Mav  1978;  Sales  Marketing  &  Management,  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1978. 
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Kissel  outlines  Sears’ 
newspaper  ad  plans 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  plans  to  use 
more  of  its  newspaper  ad  dollars  to  pro¬ 
mote  regular  priced  items. 

“That’s  part  of  the  budget,  not  to  be 
construed  as  an  addition  to  it,”  Sears 
advertising  manager  Robert  Kissel  said 
(March  13)  during  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Sales  Association. 

The  company’s  new  marketing 
strategy  reflects  a  move  toward  shorter 
duration  sales  periods,  he  said,  adding 
that  Sears  will  spend  about  $350  million 
on  newspapers  this  year.  In  1978,  Sears 
invested  about  $300  million,  according  to 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  esti¬ 
mates. 

Local  ad  decisions  will  continue  to  be 
made  at  each  of  the  retailer’s  46  adminis¬ 
trative  units’  ad  offices.  Kissel  assured 
his  audience.  General  budget  decisions 
will  remain  in  the  hands  of  Sears  five 
territorial  offices  for  its  individual  mar¬ 
kets. 

The  advertising  executive  indicated 
his  company’s  “renewed  push”  for  its 
catalogue  division  would  not  translate 
into  additional  space  for  newspapers. 
The  sector  will  continue  to  rely  heavily 
on  direct  mail  and  telephone  sales. 

When  asked  if  Sears  plans  to  produce 
and  distribute  a  monthly  32-page  roto  in¬ 
sert  starting  next  fall.  Kissel  called  the 
question  premature  and  told  his  audience 
local  ad  managers  would  keep  them  in¬ 
formed  of  upcoming  orders. 

Kissel  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  trying  to  convince  his  listeners  that 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  should 
be  allowed  to  audit  unpaid  papers. 

“1  think  newspapers  should  insist  on  it 
...  so  that  standards  for  media  judg¬ 
ment  are  objectively  valid  on  both  sides 
of  the  street,”  he  said. 

According  to  Kissel,  daily  circulation 
patterns  have  not  kept  pace  with  subur¬ 
ban  population  growth  while  suburban 
papers  are  becoming  ubiquitous. 

Bigger  retailers  have  expanded  to  sub¬ 
urban  locations  and  are  looking  for 
media  mixes  to  reach  their  customers 
there — requiring  the  use  of  shoppers  or 
special  distribution  of  their  own  pre-print 
circulars,  he  added. 

When  asked  why  Sears  doesn’t  take 
advantage  of  full  color  ads  and  usually 
sticks  to  spot  color.  Kissel  placed  the 


blame  on  premium  costs  and  poor  repro¬ 
duction  quality.  He  said  the  latter  will 
improve  once  the  big  metros  switch  from 
letterpress  to  offset. 

Another  area  Kissel  would  like  to  see 
more  research  in  is  pre-prints  vs  R.O.P. 

“Retailers  want  to  know  if  they  are 
receiving  the  same  awareness  from  the 
pre-print  vs  R.O.P.  standing  ads,”  he 
said. 

Sears  own  ratio  of  pre-print  vs  R.O.P. 
has  changed  drastically  during  the  last 
two  decades. 

“Some  25  years  ago  it  was  about  60% 
R.O.P.  to  40%  pre-prints.  Now  because 
of  cost  factors,  ease  of  printing  one  size 
for  all  papers  and  no  columnar  width 
problems  our  use  is  about  65%  to  35% 
the  other  way  in  favor  of  pre-prints,”  he 
said. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  address.  Kissel 
quoted  a  brokerage  firm  report  which 
reminded  the  ad  reps  that  “you  don’t 
have  to  be  a  newspaper  publisher  to  de¬ 
liver  pre-prints.  You  can  be  a  company 
with  a  route  list,  whether  it  be  for  shop¬ 
pers,  (or)  weekly  newspapers  .  .  .  ” 
Non-daily  publishers  reached  an  esti¬ 
mated  $500  million  in  1977  ad  volume. 

These  remarks  led  one  member  of  the 
audience  to  attempt  to  chase  down  a 
rumor  that  Sears  is  developing  its  own 
bag  delivery  service. 

Kissel  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
project  and  that  if  it  indeed  existed,  it 
was  probably  in  the  infant  stage. 

In  closing.  Kissel  urged  newspapers  to 
improve  their  reproduction  quality  and 
to  start  providing  circulation  figures  in 
major  markets  by  zip  codes. 

“You  need  to  satisfy  us  in  the  local 
market — that’s  where  the  action  is — and 
where  the  changes  are,”  he  said. 


E&P’s  95th  anniversary 

On  March  22,  1979,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  marks  its  95th  anniversary.  The 
first  weekly  magazine  about  newspapers 
and  newspaper  people  was  The  Jour¬ 
nalist,  founded  March  22,  1884.  Editor  & 
Publisher,  founded  in  1901 ,  subsequently 
absorbed  and  merged  not  only  The  Jour¬ 
nalist  but  The  Fourth  Estate  established 
in  1894. 


EtP 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Minority  job 
ciearing  house 
estabiished 

A  national  job  clearing  house  that 
links  minority  journalists  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  with  newspapers  seeking  to  fill 
slots  was  announced  this  week  by  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based  Institute  for 
Journalism  Education. 

The  service,  the  National  Job  Network 
for  Journalists  (Job/Net)  will  involve 
placements  ranging  from  entry  level  to 
desk  and  executive  level  positions.  It  will 
operate  from  the  Institute’s  national 
headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  Institute  for  Journalism  Education, 
chaired  by  Robert  C.  Maynard,  former 
Washington  Post  editor  and  correspon¬ 
dent,  is  a  non-profit  tax-exempt  corpora¬ 
tion  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  aid  the 
newspaper  industry  in  desegregating  news¬ 
rooms  and  equalizing  coverage.  The 
Institute  also  operates  the  highly  regard¬ 
ed  Summer  Program  for  Minority  Journa¬ 
lists  at  the  University  of  CalLfornia  at 
Berkeley. 

Job/Net,  said  Maynard,  “is  a  major 
step  in  that  it  will  extend  the  reach  of 
editors  and  minority  journalists  alike. 
Job/Net  is  built  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  a  laige  pool  of  able  beginning 
and  experienced  nonwhite  journalists 
ready  to  be  connected  to  newspaper  jobs 
once  the  demand  for  their  services  is 
established.” 

Job/Net  will  operate  on  an  employ¬ 
ment  service  model.  Applicants  interest¬ 
ed  in  finding  or  changing  positions  will 
file  resumes,  clips  and  other  pertinent 
materials.  Newspapers  will  submit  list¬ 
ings  of  job  openings,  specifying  particular 
needs  and  qualifications.  Job-Net  will 
match  applicants  to  job  listings  through  its 
cross-referenced  filing  system,  and  then 
forward  the  referrals  to  the  newspapers. 
There  will  be  a  thorough  follow-up  sys¬ 
tem  to  ensure  that  no  one  gets  lost  in 
the  process,  said  Nancy  Hicks,  former 
New  York  Times  correspondent,  who 
runs  Job/Net  along  with  Leroy  Aarons, 
formerly  a  national  reporter  with  the 
Washington  Post. 

Newspapers  hiring  Job/Net  referrals 
will  pay  a  fee  based  on  salary  and 
number  of  applicants  hired.  There  will 
be  no  charge  to  applicants. 

Job/Net  is  still  in  its  start-up  phase, 
but  has  already  received  strong  endorse¬ 
ment  from  several  editors.  John  Quinn, 
senior  vicepresident/news  of  the  Gannett 
Newspaper  group,  said,  “The  people  who 
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Editor  says  bomb  story 
contains  no  secrets 


Erwin  Knoll,  editor  of  The  Progress¬ 
ive,  said  this  week  that  the  proposed 
article  on  “How  A  Hydrogen  Bomb 
Works”  contains  information  that  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  public  domain. 

The  report,  he  said,  “is  about  secrecy 
in  the  hydrogen  weapons  program.  You 
could  not  read  the  article  and  go  out  and 
make  a  bomb.” 

In  a  case  that  seems  destined  to  reach 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  is  attempting  to  stop 
publication  of  the  article  which  it  con¬ 
tends  contains  national  security  secrets 
in  violation  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954. 

The  case  involves  the  Progressive,  a 
monthly  magazine  of  political  commen¬ 
tary,  which  was  temporarily  restrained 
by  a  Federal  judge  in  Milwaukee  (March 
9)  from  publishing  an  article  detailing 
how  the  hydrogen  bomb  works. 

Federal  District  Judge  Robert  Warren 
issued  the  order  prohibiting  the  magazine 
from  publishing  the  article  before  March 
19.  The  Progressive  goes  to  press  with  its 
May  issue  on  March  26. 

A  hearing  on  the  Justice  Department's 
motion  for  a  permanent  restraining  order 
was  scheduled  for  March  16. 

In  a  supplemental  brief  filed  by  the 
Justice  Department  on  Wednesday 
(March  14),  the  government  defended 
the  “restricted  data”  section  of  the 
Atomic  Eneigy  Act  of  1954  from  con¬ 
tentions  that  it  was  “vague”  and  “over 
broad.”  It  also  said  that  the  press, 
“like  any  other  persons,”  was  subject  to 
the  prohibitions  of  the  act. 

The  brief  argues  that  there  is  ample 
precedent  to  show  “that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  of  the  press  are  subject 
to  the  general  and  incidental  burdens 
that  arise  from  the  enforcement  of  other¬ 
wise  valid  criminal  and  civil  laws.” 

James  R.  Schlesinger,  Secretary  of 
Energy,  said  in  an  affadavit,  that  the 
article  “would  irreparably  impair  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States 
by  making  available  to  foreign*  nations 
secret,  restricted  data  pertaining  to  the 
design  and  operational  characteristics  of 
a  thermonuclear  weapon.” 

Knoll  retorted  that  it  was  not  national 
security  that  the  goverment  was  protect¬ 
ing  “but  its  own  ineptitude  in  class¬ 
ifying  as  secret  information  that  is  already 
available  to  any  serious  journalist.” 

Knoll  told  E&P  the  magazine  “will 
absolutely”  appeal  the  case  all  the  way 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  if  Federal 
District  and  Appellate  Court  decisions 
go  against  it. 

“We  feel  very  strongly  about  the  First 
Amendment,”  said  Knoll,  who  started 
his  journalism  career  with  Editor  & 
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Publisher  in  1948  right  out  of  high 
school.  He  left  E«&P  in  1956  to  join  the 
Washington  Post  where  he  was  a  report¬ 
er  from  1957  to  1963  when  he  joined  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  Newhouse  Na¬ 
tional  News  Service.  In  1968,  he  joined 
The  Progressive  as  Washington  editor. 
He  was  named  editor  in  1973. 

In  seeking  to  permanently  bar  the 
magazine  from  publishing  the  article,  the 
Justice  Department  is  relying  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  The  Act 
provides  penalties  for  anyone  who 
“communicates,  transmits  or  discloses” 
restricted  data  “to  any  individual  or  per¬ 
son  or  attempts  or  conspires  to  do  any  of 
the  foregoing.” 

A  section  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
also  states  that  upon  a  showing  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  that  a  person  “has 
engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  such 
acts  or  practices,  a  permanent  or  tem¬ 
porary  injunction,  restraining  order  or 
other  order  may  be  granted.” 

It  was  reported  that  Energy  Secretary 
James  Schlesinger  had  written  to  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Griffin  Bell,  formally  re¬ 
questing  that  a  suit  be  filed. 

The  Government  attempted  to  stop  the 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  papers  case 
in  1971,  and  then  lost  as  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  upheld  the  right  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post  to 
publish  articles  based  on  secret  docu¬ 
ments  about  the  origin  of  United  States 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

In  seeking  the  current  temporary  re¬ 
straining  order,  the  Justice  Department 
argued  that  this  case  was  different  than 
the  Pentagon  papers  case  because  there 
is  a  specific  law  (Atomic  Energy  Act) 
which  prohibits  communication  of  re¬ 
stricted  data  involving  the  “design, 
manufacture  or  utilization  of  atomic 
weapons.” 

In  granting  the  temporary  restraining 
order.  Judge  Warren  agreed  stating  that 
“contrary  to  the  New  York  Times  case 
(Pentagon  papers),  you  have  a  specific 
expression  of  public  policy.  I  cannot  help 
but  think  that  telling  how  to  construct  a 
hydrogen  bomb  is  somewhat  different.” 

Gordon  Sinykin,  attorney  for  The 
Progressive,  argued  that  the  information 
contained  in  the  article  is  in  the  public 
domain  and  is  “available  to  any  person 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  find  it.” 

He  said  the  information  contained  in 
the  article  was  gathered  through 
government-guided  visits  to  nuclear 
plants  (including  the  government  nuclear 
facility  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee),  inter¬ 
views,  literature  and  “deduction.”  He 
said  no  classified  government  informa¬ 
tion  was  used. 

Sinykin  also  argued  that  the  Atomic 


Energy  Act  doesn’t  apply  to  newspapers 
or  magazines  because  it  prohibits  only 
the  communication  of  nuclear  energy 
data  and  not  the  “publication”  of  such 
data. 

Knoll  said  the  briefs  to  be  filed  by  the 
magazine  will  contain  all  the  sources  of 
information  the  article’s  author  Howard 
Morland  used  in  putting  it  together. 

Knoll  said  the  article  is  written  so  that 
everything  in  it  is  not  attributed  to  a 
source.  Because  there  is  some  deduction 
involved.  Knoll  sent  a  copy  of  an  early 
draft  of  the  article  out  to  about  a  half 
dozen  persons  around  the  country  who 
would  be  knowledgeable  in  nuclear  sci¬ 
ence. 

“Many  of  the  articles  we  run  are  very 
technical  and  whenever  we  feel  we  lack 
the  technical  expertise  to  verify  certain 
information,  we  will  send  out  copies  of 
the  stories  to  those  more  familiar  with 
the  subject,”  Knoll  said. 

In  this  case,  a  rough  draft  was  sent  out 
to  about  six  people,  some  of  whom  were 
nuclear  scientists.  One  of  the  persons 
who  received  a  copy  was  a  former  stu¬ 
dent  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  professor  George  Rathjens. 
The  student  turned  the  copy  over  to 
Rathjens,  who  also  works  as  a  consultant 
for  the  government. 

“He  (Rathjens)  contacted  us  and  told 
us  he  was  going  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
Department  of  Energy,”  Knoll  said. 
“We  told  him  not  to.  We  said  we  felt  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  ethics.  The  next 
day  his  secretary  called  and  told  us  he 
had  sent  it. 

“At  the  point  where  we  knew  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  had  received  an 
early  and  incomplete  draft,  we  decided, 
after  much  deliberation,  that  it  might  as 
well  have  the  draft  we  intended  to  pub¬ 
lish,”  Knoll  said.  “We  sent  them  a 
copy.” 

Knoll  said  because  his  magazine  usu¬ 
ally  runs  articles  on  timeless  topics  and 
deadline  is  not  a  problem,  he  many  times 
sends  copies  of  articles  out  to  check  out 
technical  facts. 

Knoll  said  when  he  sent  out  Morland’s 
article,  he  did  not  foresee  the  problems 
that  would  arise.  “We  carried  a  Morland 
piece  in  our  February  issue  on  another 
aspect  of  the  nuclear  arms  business  and 
we  never  heard  a  word  about  it,”  he 
said. 

“When  I  was  first  told  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  try  to  restrain  us  from 
printing  the  story,  I  thought  sanity  would 
prevail  and  they  wouldn’t  go  ahead  with 
it,”  Knoll  said.  “I  certainly  never  antici¬ 
pated  something  on  this  scale.” 

Knoll  said  the  small  size  of  his  staff  is 
another  reason  why  some  facts  in  free¬ 
lance  pieces  have  to  be  checked  by  mail. 

“We  are  just  a  small  operation,”  he 
said  of  the  40,000  circulation  magazine. 

Morland,  a  36- year  old  freelance  wri¬ 
ter,  worked  on  the  article  for  six 
months. 
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Editors  and  lawyers  share 
mixed  views  on  story  ban 


By  John  Consoli 

and  Carla  Rupp 

Reaction  of  newspaper  editors  and 
lawyers  specializing  in  First  Amendment 
issues  is  sharply  divided  over  whether 
The  Progressive  should  be  prohibited  by 
the  courts  from  publishing  an  article  on 
how  to  make  a  hydrogen  bomb. 

Ben  Bradlee,  executive  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  Bob  Clark,  executive 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal  &  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  and  Reg  Murphy,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  all  said  they  would  not  pub¬ 
lish  the  story  nor  would  they  push  the 
case  through  the  court  system. 

However,  attorney  Floyd  Abrams, 
who  successfully  defended  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  Pentagon  Papers  case, 
chided  those  in  the  press  who  have  pub¬ 
licly  advised  the  Progressive  not  to  seek 
its  right  to  publish  the  article. 

“I  don’t  view  the  role  of  the  press  as 
one  of  advising  other  members  of  the 
press  not  to  pursue  their  legal  rights,”  he 
said. 

Abrams  said  if  the  Government,  in  its 
attempt  to  bar  publication  of  the  article, 
can  meet  the  test  of  Justice  Potter 
Stewart’s  decision  in  the  Pentagon  pa¬ 
pers  case — that  is  to  prove  that  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  article  would  surely  result  in 
“direct,  immediate  and  irreparable  dam¬ 
age  to  our  nation” — then  it  would  “pre¬ 
sumably”  be  entitled  to  prior  restraint. 

On  the  other  hand,  Abrams  said,  if  the 
Progressive  can  demonstrate  that  all  the 
material  used  in  preparing  the  article  was 
already  in  the  public  domain,  then  it 
should  win  the  case. 

Abrams  said  if  the  Progressive  can 
show  that  all  the  information  used  in 
preparing  the  article  was  in  the  public 
domain,  “I  don’t  think  the  Government 
could  meet  the  test  of  the  Pentagon  Pa¬ 
pers  decision.”  Abrams  said  if  it  is 
shown  that  the  information  has  been 
available  to  the  general  public,  it  could 
not  pose  much  of  an  “immediate 
danger.” 

Erwin  Knoll,  editor  of  the  Progressive, 
has  said  that  all  sources  used  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  article  will  be  revealed  in  court 
briefs  and  that  this  will  prove  all  the  data 
was  in  the  public  domain. 

Another  attprney  specializing  in  the 
First  Amendment,  Paul  Levine,  agreed 
with  Abrams’  interpretation  of  the  case. 
Levine  cited  the  Pentagon  Papers’  opin¬ 
ion  of  Justice  William  Brennan  who 
wrote:  “only  governmental  allegation 
and  proof  that  publication  must  inevita¬ 
bly,  directly  and  immediately  cause  the 
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occurrence  of  an  event  kindred  to  im¬ 
periling  the  safety  of  a  transport  already 
at  sea,  can  support  even  the  issuance  of 
an  interim  restraining  order.” 

“The  facts  are  not  bad  in  this  case,” 
said  Levine  in  disagreeing  with  those 
who  contend  that  this  case  is  a  poor  one 
for  First  Amendment  press  rights  to  be 
tested  on. 

The  Government  has  argued  that 
should  the  article  be  published,  it  would 
enable  those  nations  who  now  only  have 
atomic  bomb  capabilities  to  move  faster 
toward  acquiring  hydrogen  bomb 
capabilities  and  this  poses  a  threat  to  na¬ 
tional  security.  Both  Abrams  and  Levine 
said  that  this  would  not  result  in  any 
“immediate”  danger  or  harm  to  the 
American  people  and  therefore  not  meet 
the  test  under  the  Supreme  Court’s  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers  decision. 

Levine  said  the  government’s  concern 
seems  to  be  more  of  a  political  nature 
than  one  of  national  security. 

Jack  Landau,  who  heads  the  Reporters 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
said  he  supports  the  right  of  the  Progres¬ 
sive  to  fight  its  battle  in  District  Court, 
but  said  a  loss  at  that  level  should  not  be 
appealed. 

“Assuming  the  judge  comes  down 
with  a  fairly  clear  showing,  it  would  be 
unwise  for  the  Progressive  to  appeal  any 
further.  It  would  simply  give  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  an  opening  to  uphold  prior 
restraint  for  the  first  time,”  Landau,  a 
lawyer  as  well  as  a  reporter,  said. 

The  makeup  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
changed  since  the  Pentagon  Papers  deci¬ 
sion.  Justice  Hugo  Black  is  dead  and  Jus¬ 
tice  William  O.  Douglas  is  retired.  Both 
sided  with  the  press  in  the  Pentagon  Pa¬ 
pers  case.  The  fear  is  that  if  such  a  case 
reaches  the  current  Supreme  Court,  the 
possibility  is  strong  that  it  would  side 
with  the  government.  The  current  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  recently  handed  down 
several  anti-press  rulings. 

Bradlee,  who  as  executive  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post  was  involved  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers  case,  said,  “there  are 
times  when  common  sense  should  pre¬ 
vail  over  some  theoretical  right.  I  would 
not  publish  this  thing.  I  had  a  whack  at  it 
and  I  didn’t  want  it.” 

Bradlee  was  referring  to  a  situation 
that  occurred  earlier  this  year.  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  reporter  Walter  Pincus  dis¬ 
closed  this  week  that  the  author  of  the 
Progressive  article,  Howard  Morland, 
had  showed  him  a  draft  of  the  article  on 
how  a  fusion  bomb  would  work  and 
asked  him  if  he  thought  the  Post  would 
publish  it  if  the  Progressive  backed  off. 

Clark,  editor  of  the  Louisville  papers 


said  he  agreed  with  the  District  Court 
judge’s  temporary  restraining  order.  “I 
think  he  did  the  right  thing.  The  whole 
thing  deserves  explanation.  It  looks  like 
the  Progressive  is  violating  Federal  law. 

I  don’t  think  its  a  Constitutional  issue. 
It’s  different  from  the  Pentagon  Papers 
case  because  in  that  case  there  was  no 
particular  law  about  printing  such  infor¬ 
mation.” 

The  law  Clark  referred  to  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  case  is  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
which  the  Government  has  claimed 
would  be  violated  if  the  article  is  pub¬ 
lished. 

Clark  said,  “I  don’t  think  the  press  has 
the  complete  right  to  damn  well  publish 
anything  it  pleases.” 

Murphy  said  if  he  was  given  the  story, 
he  would  not  publish  it  in  the  Examiner. 

“It’s  true  that  people  can  spend  major 
amounts  of  time  and  produce  theories  on 
how  to  produce  the  hydrogen  bomb  from 
public  sources,  but  agents  from  foreign 
powers  would  have  a  hard  time  doing 
that  in  this  country  without  being  de¬ 
tected,”  Murphy  said. 

“Moreover,  we  don’t  need  to  be  teach¬ 
ing  anybody  how  to  destroy  the  world.  I 
wish  the  case  were  not  going  to  court. 
It’s  a  bad  case  and  is  going  to  make  bad 
law.” 

Murphy’s  managing  editor  at  the 
Examiner,  Dave  Halvorson,  said  he  per¬ 
sonally  opposes  restraining  publication 
of  the  article.  He  said  the  decision  should 
be  left  up  to  the  editors  and  not  the 
judges. 

Bill  Thomas,  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  is  wary  of  what  could  result  in  the 
future. 

“We  would  hope  the  Progressive 
would  cease  to  pursue  a  course  that 
could  lead  to  some  legal  decisions  that 
could  haunt  us  in  the  future.  Just  to  print 
something  because  you  know  it,  is  a 
foolhardy  course  to  pursue.” 

Bill  Brink,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  News  said,  “I  have  a  high  regard 
for  freedom  of  the  press,  but  I  feel  we 
have  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  our 
country  too.  Not  having  seen  the  article, 
I  uphold  the  rights  of  the  government  at 
this  stage  to  hold  up  the  article  and  say, 
‘Let’s  look  at  it.’  ” 

H.L.  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of 
United  Press  International  sided  with  the 
Progressive.  “I  do  know  I  stand  with  the 
editors  of  the  magazine.  I  think  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  utterly  ridiculous  to  stop  the 
publication  of  the  article.  I’ve  noticed  in 
the  New  York  Times  (story)  that  two 
newspapers,  a  small  one  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin  and  the  Majority  Report,  a 
women’s  paper  in  New  York  City,  have 
had  similar  stories  on  a  smaller  scale  on 
how  bombs  can  be  made.” 

Elliot  Maraniss,  editor  of  the  Madison 
(Wise.)  Capital  Times  said,  “We  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  constitutional 
(continued  on  page  64) 
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Chrysler’s  dealer  groups 
to  be  overhauled  by  K&E 


By  Sam  Cremin 

For  newspapers  one  of  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  signs  in  automobile  advertising  is 
Chrysler's  move  to  increase  regional  ad¬ 
vertising  and  dealer  association  strength. 

Chrysler  president  Lee  lacocca,  in  his 
discussions  with  the  press,  has  em¬ 
phasized  the  role  which  strong  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  will  play  in  Chrysler's  ef¬ 
forts  to  generate  a  grassroots  advertising 
base  for  his  car  sales. 

lacocca  wants  advertising  that  will 
generate  showroom  traffic — advertising 
that  talks  price.  For  the  spring  market 
lacocca  has  said  that  he  wants  hard  hit¬ 
ting  regional  ads  to  support  the  “white 
sales” — an  lacocca  word  for  the  special 
Chrysler  value  packages. 

Chrysler's  shifting  of  its  $120,000,000 
in  advertising  to  the  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
agency  should  strengthen  the  company's 
efforts  to  coordinate  its  dealer  associa¬ 
tions  and  dealer  association  advertising. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt's  president, 
Leo-Arthur  Kelmenson  and  Lee  lacocca 
have  been  friends  for  years.  They 
worked  closely  when  lacocca  was  with 
Ford  and  K&E  had  the  Lincoln-Mercury 
account. 

The  Chrysler  move  to  K&E  also 
brings  John  Morrissey,  ex-Ford  division 
general  manager,  now  executive  vice- 
president  of  K&E  Dearborn,  and  David 
Gillespie,  chairman  of  the  Detroit  K&E 
office  back  into  association  with 
lacocca. 

Gillespie  is  recognized  by  many  indus¬ 
try  observers  as  one  of  the  best  advertis¬ 
ing  men  in  the  dealer  association  adver¬ 
tising  business. 

Dealers  have  lauded  him  for  his  work 
with  the  Lincoln-Mercury  dealers — for 
his  ability  to  get  the  dealer  associations 
to  agree  on  advertising  campaigns  which 
are  both  unified  in  image  and  flexible 
enough  for  individual  dealer  associations 
to  cater  to  the  particularities  of  their 
markets. 

The  likelihocKl  that  Gillespie  will  play 
an  important  role  in  developing  lacoc- 
ca's  regional  advertising  campaign  is  un¬ 
derscored  by  Gillespie's  “postponing  in¬ 
definitely”  his  retirement  which  had 
been  scheduled  for  two  months  from 
now. 

“At  a  board  meeting  where  we  were 
discussing  the  possibility  of  taking  the 
Chrysler  account  1  said  that  1  would  stay 
on  to  help  out  any  way  1  could,”  Gilles¬ 
pie  told  E&P. 

Gillespie  said  that  when  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt  had  the  Lincoln-Mercury  ac¬ 
count  it  was  a  two  way  street  between 
the  advertising  agency  and  the  dealer  as¬ 


sociations.  “We  would  keep  the  dealer 
associations  conversant  in  what  we  were 
doing  at  any  particular  time.  The  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  of  the  national  dealer 
association  would  meet  with  us  at  least 
once  a  month. 

“The  account  executives  would  report 
to  them  what  K&E  was  doing  a  month  or 
two  ahead.  If  the  dealers  had  some  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  campaigns  they  would  tell 
us  and  we  would  try  to  improve  the  ads 
to  fit  the  dealer's  needs,”  Gillespie  said. 

“Probably  the  best  example  of  what 
we  have  tried  to  do  over  the  years  with 
the  Lincoln-Mercury  dealer  associations 
can  be  seen  in  the  ‘Lincoln-Mercury 
Shows  You  the  Light'  campaign  which 
announced  that  Ford  wanted  to  sell 
200,000  cars  in  six  weeks.  The  theme 
was  broad  enough  so  that  dealer  associa¬ 
tions  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
could  feature  their  hottest  selling  cars.” 

“The  same  cars  that  sell  in  California 
don't  necessarily  sell  in  Wichita,”  Gil¬ 
lespie  said. 

“Our  regional  advertising  has  differed 
from  our  straight  product  promotional 
ads,”  Gillespie  said.  “The  dealer  associ¬ 
ation  ads  often  feature  shop-price  ads  in 
which  the  dealers  project  a  price  ceiling 
lower  than  the  suggested  retail  price.  To 
do  this  they  all  have  to  agree  to  sell  at 
this  lower  price.  The  theme  of  these 
shop-price  ads  relate  directly  to  what  we 
do  on  tv  and  radio.” 

Since  Chrysler  will  want  to  get  into  the 
market  very  quickly  it  will  have  to  run 


ads  in  newspapers,  Gillespie  said,  adding 
that  he  doubts  that  Chrysler  will  depend 
much  on  magazines. 

Gillespie  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
pull  of  color.  He  said,  “We  use  two  color 
ads  very  often.  In  the  Detroit  market  two 
color  has  practically  become  our 
hallmark.  It  has  been  very  successful.” 

Tracy-Locke  and  HD&B 
to  form  $100  m  agency 

Tracy-Locke,  Dallas  advertising 
agency,  and  Hoefer  Dieterich  &  Brown, 
San  Francisco,  have  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  principle  to  combine  the  two  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

John  Hoefer,  chairman  of  HD&B,  said 
that  thirty-two  different  firms  had  made 
unsolicited  merger  proposals  to  his  $25 
million  agency  in  the  past  several  years. 

The  joining  of  Tracy-Locke  and 
HD&B,  will  result  in  an  agency  with 
combined  billings  of  well  over  $I00  mil¬ 
lion  nationally. 

Weekly  firms  merge 

A  total  of  I6  weekly  newspapers  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  with  a  total  paid 
circulation  of  55,286  have  been  merged 
under  the  corporate  name  of  Eagle 
Newspapers.  Dennis  A.  Smith,  previ¬ 
ously  a  vicepresident  of  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tain  Eagle  Corp.  will  be  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  new  company.  Dick  Naf- 
singer,  publisher  of  the  Hood  River 
News,  has  been  named  president,  and 
G.M.  Reed,  publisher  of  the  Hermiston 
Herald  and  Heppner  Gazette-Times  will 
be  vicepresident.  Eagle  Newspapers  will 
also  operate  four  newspaper  offset  plants 
in  Salem,  Hermiston,  Hood  River  and 
Prineville. 


HUMANITARIAN — Jack  Tarver,  (left),  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution,  was  named  recipient  of  th^  annual  Institute  of  Human  Relations 
Award  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee.  Tarver  received  the  award  February  15 
from  David  C.  Garrett,  president  of  Delta  Air  Lines  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
Atlanta  honoring  him  for  achievements  in  his  professional  life  and  in  his  efforts  to 
answer  educational  and  humanitarian  needs  throughout  the  community. 
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Group  concentration  picture 
termed  misieading  by  broker 


The  level  of  newspaper  ownership 
concentration  is  “considerably  exagger¬ 
ated”,  newspaper  analyst  and  stock 
broker  John  Morton  told  a  National 
News  Council  meeting  in  New  York  City 
March  8. 

Morton,  who  is  vicepresident  of  John 
Muir  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.C.,  spoke 
informally  in  the  Council’s  year-long 
series  on  newspaper  ownership  concen¬ 
tration  issues. 

Agreeing  that  concentration  is  increas¬ 
ing,  Morton  said  there  is  considerable 
question  as  to  whether  there  is  much 
anybody  can  do  about  it.  He  sees  both 
good  and  bad  consequences  to  concen¬ 
tration  of  ownership,  but  “on  balance” 
right  now  thinks  most  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  good. 

Morton  emphasized  that  “a  lot  of  cri¬ 
tics”  of  media  concentration  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  of  newspaper  practices  have 
“some  romantic  ideas  alx)ut  the  news¬ 
paper  business  that  are  about  30  years 
out  of  date.” 

The  “litany”  in  stories  and  speeches 
on  ownership  concentration,  Morton 


Fala’s  complaint  raised  a  troublesome 
point  about  the  way  in  which  many  news 
stories  are  perceived  by  readers  and 
viewers.  “The  complainant  believes  that 
because  the  newspaper  published  the 
stories  in  question  it  is  responsible  for  all 
of  the  material  in  them — even  that  which 
is  clearly  attributed  to  the  persons  who 
are  subjects  of  the  stories. 

“Each  of  the  instances  cited  by  Mrs. 
Fala,  The  Council  believes,  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  something  newsworthy  about 
which  the  newspaper  elected  to  do  a 
story  which  did  not  require  inclusion  of 
extensive  rebuttal  material.  Proper  news 
and  editing  judgment  was  exercised 
throughout  and  The  Council  finds  the 
complaint  unwarranted.” 

The  other  print  journalism  complaint 
involved  New  York  attorney  Theodore 
W.  Kheel’s  complaint  that  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch,  owner  of  New  York  magazine,  had 
used  the  magazine  as  an  instrument  of 
reprisal  against  Kheel  for  his  role  in  set¬ 
tling  the  New  York  newspaper  strike. 

The  Council’s  formal  statement  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion  of  publication  on 


January  8  of  “The  Many  Worlds  of 
Theodore  Kheel”  (written  by  Richard 
Karp) — an  article  Kheel  chained  was  ini¬ 
tially  “killed”  and  then  reinstated  be¬ 
cause  of  his  strike  mediating  role — said 
the  Council  has  no  clear  proof  that  Mur¬ 
doch  personally  ordered  the  article  about 
Kheel  revived,  and  “therefore  cannot 
find  that  he  used  his  magazine  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  reprisal,  as  the  complainant 
contends.  The  Council  can,  however, 
suggest  that  special  dangers  to  credibility 
are  involved  when  a  magazine  publishes 
an  article  concerning  an  individual  with 
whom  the  magazine  has  had  a  close,  and 
special  relationship — in  this  case 
attorney-client. 

“Here  New  York  magazine  is  accused 
of  printing  a  story  that  might  damage  a 
foe.  In  cases  where  friendly  or  unfriend¬ 
ly  ties  exist  between  a  publication  or  its 
officials  and  a  story  or  its  principals,  the 
publication  has  a  great  burden  to  show 
that  the  ties  do  not  influence  news  judg¬ 
ment.” 

The  Council  report  concluded:  “The 
remaining  issue  is  credibility.  New  York 
magazine  lowered  its  credibility  by  mis¬ 
leading  the  public  on  the  ‘handsoff  rule 
of  its  owner.” 

Nine  members  approved  the  Council’s 
action  and  one  dissented. 


commented,  is  that  60%  of  newspapers 
in  this  country  are  group  owned  and 
cover  72%  of  the  circulation,  whereas  20 
years  ago  groups  owned  30%  of  the 
newspapers  with  about  46%  of  circula¬ 
tion. 

While  true,  such  litany  gives  mislead¬ 
ing  conception  of  what  media  concentra¬ 
tion  is,  Morton  said. 

“The  groups  they  are  talking  about  are 
companies  that  own  at  least  2  newspa¬ 
pers  and  in  many  cases  small  newspapers 
in  small  groups.”  He  mentioned  among 
167  groups  54  groups  own  only  2  news¬ 
papers,  33  own  3  newspapers,  12  own  4, 
and  “so  on  down  the  line.” 

Morton  considers  it  an  “exaggera¬ 
tion”  to  talk  about  60%  of  newspapers 
being  owned  by  groups  since  many  of  the 
groups  are  “quite  small  and  really  owned 
and  operated  much  as  an  independent 
family  newspaper  would  be.” 

Some  of  these  small  groups  are  them¬ 
selves  objects  of  acquisition  efforts  by 
large  groups,  Morton  added. 

The  only  newspaper  complaint  case 
considered  by  the  Council  at  this  quar¬ 
terly  session  was  against  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin.  Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Fala  of 
Havertown,  Pa.,  a  registered  dietician, 
had  complained  about  three  articles  on 
nutrition.  She  charged  the  articles  “con¬ 
tained  misleading  and  erroneous  infor¬ 
mation”  and  promoted  “a  variety  of 
false  (or  unproven)  ideas  which  are  re¬ 
jected  by  the  scientific  community.” 

The  Council  found  the  complaint  un¬ 
warranted  and  that  proper  news  and  edit¬ 
ing  judgment  was  exercised.  The  Coun¬ 
cil’s  general  conclusion  noted  that  Mrs. 


Harris  completes  field 
test  of  display  ad  unit 


Field  testing  of  the  Harris  2220  Display 
Ad  Management  system  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  installation  of  the  first  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  made  at  the  Taylorville 
(111.)  Breeze-Courier,  Morrison  Printing, 
Morristown,  Tenn.,  Scottish  and  Univ¬ 
ersal,  Glasgow,  Scotland;  and  Free 
Lance  Star  Publishing  Co.,  Fred- 
ricksburg,  Va. 

The  system  that  was  announced  at  the 
June  1978  ANPA/RI  conference  was 
field  tested  at  the  Wilkes-Barre  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

The  Harris  2220,  part  of  the  Harris 
2200  Video  Layout  System  line,  claims 
to  cut  the  cost  of  preparing  display  ad¬ 
vertisements  by  50%.  The  basic  model  is 
designed  for  multiple  applications  as  a 
display  ad  management  system  with  the 
Harris  1250  MicroStor. 

Capabilities  include  input,  storage,  re¬ 
trieval,  copy  control  and  invoicing. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  Composition 
Systems  division  of  Harris  introduced 
model  1730,  a  remote  editing  terminal 
with  high-speed,  two-way  communica¬ 
tions  capabilities.  The  remote  terminal 
permits  editorial,  classified  and  display 
ad  operations  to  be  completely  handled 
from  outside  a  newspaper’s  central  of¬ 
fice. 

In  remote  newsrooms  or  bureaus  the 
unit  can  handle  copy  writing,  editing. 


copy  fitting,  hyphenation,  justification 
and  access  to  an  editorial  data  base  on  an 
interactive  basis  at  up  to  16  locations 
outside  the  main  newsroom. 

Multiple  classified  advertising  offices 
throughout  a  circulation  area  with  the 
terminal  system  can  take  ads,  extend 
ads,  change,  correct  and  verify  instantly. 
Credit  checking  is  also  performed  au¬ 
tomatically. 

Advertising  offices  away  from  the 
main  office  can  use  the  terminal  to  edit 
ad  copy  and  input  to  the  central  office’s 
copy  processing  system. 

The  stand-alone  desktop  unit  is  priced 
at  $6,990  in  the  U.S.  and  has  features 
such  as  password  security  control, 
Edit-Trace  capability,  up  to  8  special 
functions,  188  character  set  with  128 
conventional  characters  and  up  to  60 
characters  that  can  be  customized. 

The  1730  has  been  designed  to  operate 
over  dial-up  or  dedicated  synchronous 
communication  channels  with  Harris 
2500  series  systems  operating  under 
HNS  2  Release  III  system  software. 

The  character  sets  and  corresponding 
keyboard  layouts  are  available  to  meet 
the  language  requirements  of  newspapers 
in  the  U.S.,  U.K.,  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  Finland,  The  Netherlands,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Brazil. 
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Goodyear’s  newspaper  ad 
plans  to  stress  co-op 


As  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
works  to  change  its  marketing  strategy 
from  price  to  value,  it  is  shifting  more  of 
its  ad  budget  from  newspapers  into  tv. 

The  tv  network  advertising  effort  pro¬ 
jected  for  Goodyear  in  1979  is 
$25,000,000,  twice  its  1978  effort. 

This  doubling  compares  against  a 
scheduled  decline  in  the  flow  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  newspapers. 

This  trend  can  be  seen  in  its  handling 
of  the  top  50  markets.  In  1978,  Goodyear 
placed  135  newspaper  ads  in  each  of  the 
top  50  markets.  These  ads  ranged  in  size 
from  30  to  120  column  inches.  In  1979  the 
company  will  run  81  ads  in  these  same 
markets.  While  the  ads  will  tend  to  be 
bigger  than  their  1978  counterparts,  the 
trade-off  of  size  for  frequency  will  pan 
out  to  a  net  decrease  in  spending. 

“While  newspapers  are  very  good  for 
merchandising  and  promoting  retail  they 
are  weak  for  image  promotion.  We  had 
been  watering  down  our  brand  effort  by 
trying  to  carry  price  ads  for  the  retailer,” 
said  George  Dropp,  manager  of 
Goodyear  media  services. 

“We’re  hoping  that  the  retailers  will 


pick  up  the  slack  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  created  by  our  move  to  tv,”  said 
Dropp.  “Our  co-op  program  is  the  same 
as  before  and  we’re  sending  people 
around  the  country  to  inform  our  retail¬ 
ers  of  the  importance  of  utilizing  their 
co-op  dollars.  This  should  help,”  he 
said. 

Dropp  blames  newspaper  ad  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  letting  co-op  ad  dollars 
go  unused.  “They  are  not  professionally 
selling  the  medium,”  Dropp  said.  “Often 
the  newspaper  salesman  just  picks  up 
and  delivers  the  order  form.  He  does  not 
sell  the  newspaper  as  a  retail  advertising 
medium. 

‘‘And  in  towns  with  over  20,000 
people,  the  newspaper,  provided  that  it 
is  a  good  one,  is  the  best  retail  media,” 
Dropp  said. 

Goodyear  is  introducing  its  new  Wing 
Foot  Radial  tire  with  %-page  newspaper 
ads  in  the  top  ten  markets  and  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Goodyear  will  follow  up  the  newspa¬ 
per  introduction  with  an  extensive 
magazine  campaign,  Dropp  said. 


Judge  denies  union 
request  for  notes 

A  request  by  the  Teamsters  Union  for 
the  notes  of  a  U.S.  News  &  World  Re¬ 
port  writer  were  denied  this  week  by 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  John  H.  Pratt. 

In  blocking  the  subpoena.  Judge  Pratt 
said  the  Teamsters  failed  to  demonstrate 
a  “compelling  need”  for  notes  taken  by 
Sara  Fritz,  labor  writer  for  the  magazine, 
who  did  a  story  on  union  dissidents. 

Peter  Camarata,  who  is  seeking  the 
presidency  of  the  union,  has  filed  suit  to 
force  the  union  to  devote  space  in  its 
magazine  to  his  candidacy.  Fritz  had  re¬ 
ported  that  Camarata  “views  his  poten¬ 
tial  candidacy  solely  as  a  legal  device  to 
get  space  in  the  union  magazine”  for  his 
group,  called  Teamsters  for  a  Democra¬ 
tic  Union.  The  union  wanted  her  notes  to 
prepare  its  defense. 

Awards  ceremony 

Sen.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  (D.-N.Y.) 
will  make  a  speech  about  the  First 
Amendment  at  the  annual  awards  recep¬ 
tion  and  luncheon  to  be  held  April  27  in 
honor  of  the  winners  of  the  various 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Awards  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  journalism. 
The  luncheon  will  be  held  at  the  Union 
League  Club  in  New  York. 


Wordy  ads 
build  growing 
tire  store  chain 

Phil  Lansdale,  who  retired  about  15 
years  ago,  has  since  gotten  himself  back 
in  the  advertising  business.  Today  he 
writes  copy  for  the  advertising,  market¬ 
ing  and  management  firm  of  Lansdale, 
Carr  &  Baum  in  Irvine,  California. 

“I  do  not  like  to  sell  things.  I  like  to 
sell  concepts — reasons  why  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  choose  my  stores,” 
Lansdale  said.  His  long  copy  ads  provide 
descriptions  of  the  market,  his  pricing 
schedule,  sometimes  even  his  store  look 
and  the  sales  growth  figures  of  his 
chains. 

Critics  call  his  style  long  winded.  They 
doubt  if  the  consumer  ever  reads  all  the 
information  Lansdale  provides. 
Nevertheless,  Lansdale’s  stores  have  en¬ 
joyed  such  spectacular  growth  that  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  singled  out 
Lansdale  as  a  classic  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  success  story. 

Among  Lansdale’s  businesses  is  the 
4day  Tire  Store  chain,  which  Lansdale, 
Carr  and  Baum  completely  own.  Since 
1969  when  they  started  the  chain,  4day 
has  grown  from  five  stores  and  $230,954 
in  sales  to  28  stores  and  $14,692,186  in 
sales  in  ’78. 

The  Standard  Shoe  Company,  which 
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Ad  success  story 


L,C&B  does  not  own,  came  under 
Lansdale’s  creative  guidance  in  1959. 
Since  then  the  chain  has  grown  from  five 
stores  and  1,400,000  business  to  its  1978 
total  of  eight  stores  and  $18,000,000  in 
sales. 

Lansdale  started  his  advertising  career 


in  1929  as  the  basement  ad  manager  of 
Bullock’s.  He  says  that  he  has  never, 
since  then,  been  able  to  work  with  the 
second  or  third  echelon  of  decision  mak¬ 
ers.  Partly  for  that  reason  he  has  never 
signed  up  with  a  major  advertising  firm. 

“I  need  to  be  able  to  work  with  the 
people  in  control,  and  they  have  to  be 
willing  to  gamble,”  Lansdale  said,  “My 
advertising  is  really  only  the  tip  of  the 
icebei?  of  a  more  elaborate  marketing 
concept. 

“My  advertising  works  best  while  the 
store  is  in  a  certain  stage  of  growth — 
until  the  company  gets  too  big,  or  the 
owners  get  too  smart  for  themselves,  or 
the  owner’s  sons  take  over,  or  there  is  a 
quarrel,  or  the  company  is  taken  into  a 
bigger  network.  Because  of  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  those  kinds  of  changes,  we 
(L,C&B)  are  interested  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  working  with  companies  in 
which  we  can  get  some  equity.” 

“Down  the  road  a  few  years,  if  we  find 
the  opportunity  to  buy  a  50%  interest  in  a 
strongly  managed  company,  we  might  be 
interested  .  .  .  maybe  a  dealership  .  .  . 
Our  marketing  philosophy  might  lend  it¬ 
self  well  to  a  car  dealership,”  Lansdale 
said. 

Hometown  editor 

David  Thompson  has  resigned  as  di¬ 
rector  of  media  and  public  relations  for 
Latonia  Race  Track  to  become  editor  of 
his  hometown  newspaper,  the  weekly 
Georgetown  (Ky.)  News  and  Times. 
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Fixed-size  ad  system: 


A  viable  method  of  selling 
national  newspaper  space 


By  Klaus  F.  Schmidt 

Director  of  Creative 

and  Account  Support 

Young  &  Rubicam  Inc.  NY 

Even  during  the  “good,  old  days” 
when  Linotypes  and  letterpress  rotaries 
dominated  the  newspaper  production 
scene,  American  dailies  were  never 
completely  standarized  as  to  their  col¬ 
umn  widths  and  page  sizes.  Yet  there 
existed  a  reasonable  semblance  of  a  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising  material 
standard  in  the  11-pica  column,  3-point 
column  space  and  8-column  makeup 
format.  While  subject  to  the  shrinkage 
inherent  in  the  stereotyping  process, 
mats  or  plastic  plates  supplied  by  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  advertisers  fitted  the 
great  majority  of  newspapers,  even  tab¬ 
loids,  without  excessive  float. 

The  technological  revolution  that 
began  to  engulf  the  newspaper  field  dur¬ 
ing  the  I960's  and  accelerated  during  the 
early  and  mid-1970’s  overthrew  existing 
material  standards.  Perhaps  the  single 
most  incisive  factor  in  the  changing 
newspaper  technology  was  the  advent  of 
computer-aided  phototypesetting.  This, 
in  turn,  acted  as  catalyst  for  sweeping 
reforms  in  the  printing  field — away  from 
letterpress  printing  and  metal  relief 
plates.  Web  offset  presses  or  photo¬ 
polymer  plating  equipment  became 
trumps  in  the  hands  of  newspaper  mana¬ 
gers  seeking  production  cost  efficiencies. 
Since  the  price  of  newsprint  had,  mean¬ 
while,  risen  to  near  astronomical  heights, 
the  introduction  of  up-to-date  web  presses 
was  frequently  accompanied  by  a  switch 
to  narrower  web  widths. 

All  in  all,  advertisers  greeted  those 
technical  changes  with  positive  feelings, 
as  they  often  lead  to  striking  improve¬ 
ments  in  halftone  printing  quality  and  to 
the  increased  availability  of  r.o.p.  color. 
At  that  point  in  the  early  1970s,  the 
newspaper  industry  had  a  splendid 
chance  to  agree  on  new  column  width 
and  format  standards.  Unfortunately,  it 
missed  that  opportunity  altogether. 

It  may  have  been  the  basic  haste  with 
which  some  new  technologies  were  in¬ 
troduced,  or  the  lack  of  equipment  stan¬ 
dardization  in  the  graphic  arts  industry, 
or  simply  the  "rugged  individualism”  of 
the  average  American  newspaper.  What¬ 
ever  the  reasons,  our  1,780  or  so  daily 
newspapers  went  in  all  directions  in  es¬ 
tablishing  new  formats:  6  columns  for 
ads  and  editorial  matter;  6  columns  for 
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advertising  and  8  columns  for  editorial;  9 
columns  for  ads  and  6  columns  for  edito¬ 
rial  text;  and  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  even  decided  to  retain  the  old  "8 
on  8”  format.  Column  widths  were 
changed,  and  so  were  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  columns.  Page  sizes  ranged  from 
about  1216"  to  over  17".  Some  newspa¬ 
pers  made  up  and  printed  same-size, 
others  introduced  photographic  "shrink¬ 
age.”  Reasons,  perhaps — but  no  rhyme. 

In  1975,  the  number  of  distinct  formats 
stood  at  214.  Today  we  have  over  320 
formats  among  approximately  1,780 
dailies,  although  some  of  the  differences 
are  slight  and  inconsequential  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser.  Since  an  agate  line 
(about  516  typographical  points)  is  a 
i/ept/i  measurement  as  well  as  one  of 
width  (the  specific  column  width),  the 
area  purchased  by  the  advertiser  in  form 
of  a  certain  number  of  newspaper  lines  is 
almost  certain  to  vary  widely  among  any 
number  of  newspapers.  It  becomes 
therefore  a  rather  questionable  method 
to  measure  newspaper  advertising  vol¬ 
umes  in  terms  of  linage,  unless  one  ar¬ 
gues  that  the  physical  area  an  ad  oc¬ 
cupies  is  less  important  than  its  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  page.  (In  simple  terms:  a  tab¬ 
loid  page  might  have  as  much  impact  as  a 
full  page  in  an  8-column  paper.) 

In  1975,  in  an  attempt  to  cope  with  the 


deteriorating  format  standardization,  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  published  an  interim  standard 
for  the  preparation  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  material,  which  became  the  pres¬ 
ent  recommended  standard  early  in  1978. 
The  AAAA  recommends  that  newspaper 
ad  material  be  prepared  in  one  mech¬ 
anical  or  key  line  size  from  which, 
through  reproportioning  (photographically 
modifying  the  width  while  retaining  the 
depth),  through  photographic  enlargement 
or  reduction,  or  through  cropping,  three 
different  material  size  ranges  are  obtained. 
Those  three  sizes  (small,  medium  and 
large)  can  fit  8-  or  9-column  as  well  as  6- 
column  formats,  albeit  frequently  with 
considerable  float. 

Also  in  1975,  the  ANPA  announced  its 
ADS  (Advertising  Dimension  Standards) 
systems  which  consists  of  six  size 
ranges,  three  for  6-column  and  three  for 
8-  or  9-column  formats.  While  ADS  pro¬ 
vided  guidelines  for  newspaper  makeup 
formats,  it  could  not  serve  as  a  material 
standard  unless  an  advertiser  was  willing 
to  supply  material  in  six  size  ranges  in¬ 
stead  of  three.  Among  those  six  sizes 
straight  reproportioning  was  no  longer 
possible,  which  further  increased  the  al¬ 
ready  sharply-risen  production  costs. 

The  AAAA  Subcommittee  on  News¬ 
paper  Formats,  consisting  of  media  and 
print  production  experts  from  major  ad 
agencies,  has  relentlessly  pursued  its 
drive  toward  a  cost  efficient,  single 
material  standard  for  national  newspaper 
advertising.  It  has  cooperated  with  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau,  the  ANPA 
Format  Committee  and  with  INAE. 

When  it  became  obvious  that  the  ideal, 
ultimate  standardization  could  not  easily 
be  achieved  in  a  relatively  short  time 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


SAMPLE  OF  A  FIXED-SIZE  NEWSPAPER  AD  SYSTEM 

(based  on  the  7"  x  10"  proportion  and  the  column 
widths  of  the  AAAA  Recommended  Standard  S-Size) 

Size  Approximate  Approximate 


Unit  Columns*  In  Inches _ Square  Inches  _ Lineage* 


A 

2 

3-1/8  X  4-1/2 

14 

2  X  63  =  126 

B 

3 

4-5/16  X  6-3/16 

27 

3  X  86  =  258 

C 

4 

6-5/16  X  9 

57 

4  X  126  =  504 

D 

5 

7-15/16  X  11-5/16 

90 

5  X  159  =  795 

E 

6 

9-  5/8  X  13-3/4 

133 

6  X  193  =  1158 

F 

7 

10-15/16  X  15-5/8 

171 

7  X  219  =  1533 

G 

8 

13  X  18-9/16 

241 

8  X  260  =  2080 

G  Alt. 

8  Alt. 

13  X  21-3/8** 

278 

8  X  300  >  2400 

*These  columns  are  for  comparison  only.  The  system  would 
not  use  references  to  either  columns  or  lineage. 

**Not  in  7"  X  10"  proportion 
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Selling  plan 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

span,  the  AAA  A  group,  at  the  invitation 
of  INAE,  began  to  explore  an  alternate 
avenue  of  standardization,  that  of  stan¬ 
dard  units  of  newspaper  advertising. 

In  June  of  1978,  the  AAAA  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Newspaper  Formats  pre¬ 
sented,  for  discussion  purposes,  various 
alternatives  for  such  a  standardization  to 
the  INAE  General  Advertising  Sales 
Committee,  including  a  representative 
from  the  NAB.  Subsequently,  several 
similar  presentations  were  made  to 
INAE  and  ANPA  groups,  the  latest  one 
during  the  INAE  convention  in  Los 
Angeles  this  past  January. 

The  alterations  presented  concen¬ 
trated  on  two  approaches;  the  fraction- 
of-page  and  the  fixed-size  methods. 
Under  the  fraction-of-page  system,  ad¬ 
vertising  space  is  sold  in  full  pages,  Vi 
pages,  V4  pages,  Vi  pages,  Vi  pages,  and 
so  forth.  As  many  as  a  dozen  different 
fractional  ad  sizes  may  be  possible.  One 
approach  to  this  was  recently  announced 
by  the  NAB  as  an  integral  part  of  its 
national  newspaper  discount  plan. 

The  fraction-of-page  method  of  stan¬ 
dardization  may  have  certain  advantages 
from  a  media  buying  viewpoint  and  may, 
to  a  degree,  obviate  the  need  to  calculate 
space  by  the  traditional,  yet  confusing, 
linage  system.  But  it  offers  few,  if  any, 
advantages  to  the  ad  agency  production 
manager.  The  physical  size  of  a  frac¬ 
tional  page  ad  varies  with  the  makeup 
size  of  each  newspaper.  Reproportioning 
into  several  different  size  classifications, 
as  under  the  present  AAAA  standard, 
will  still  be  necessary  either  at  the  news¬ 
paper  (not  desirable  to  most  agency  pro¬ 
duction  people)  or  at  the  agency’s  mate¬ 
rial  supplier. 

From  a  production  viewpoint,  the 
fixed-size  approach  appears  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  more  advantageous  and  cost 
efficient.  Newspapers  would  accept  a 
number  of  space  units  measured  to  logi¬ 
cal  proportions  suitable  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  average  measurements  and  the  ad¬ 
vertisers’  needs. 

The  fixed-size  system  would  be  free  of 
the  traditional  column  configurations  and 
linage  calculations.  Advertisers  or  their 
agencies  could,  for  instance,  supply 
material  compatible  in  size  with 
magazine  units.  All  fixed  size  units 
could,  to  name  merely  one  possibility 
(there  are  numerous  others),  be  in  linear 
proportion  to  the  widely  used,  aestheti¬ 
cally  pleasing  7  x  10  inch  magazine  for¬ 
mat. 

The  width  of  the  fixed-size  units  could 
be  agreed  upon  as  being  the  medium  or 
small  range  of  the  AAAA  standard  (see 
sample  table  below).  Therefore,  a  certain 
number  of  newspapers  could  fit  the 
material  into  their  page  makeup  without 
any  adjustments  or  excessive  float  at 


their  expense. 

Newspapers  would  deal  with  a  series 
of  known  sizes,  easing  their  layout/ 
makeup  problems.  Where  the  fixed-size 
units  would  not  fit  into  the  column 
widths  or  column  configuration  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper,  adjacent  editorial 
text  can  be  set  to  a  different  pica  mea¬ 
sure.  This  is  easy  with  today’s 
computer/phototypesetting  technology, 
and,  in  fact,  practiced  by  newspapers  on 
a  routine  basis.  (An  inspection  of  the  re¬ 
cent  edition  of  a  New  York  metropolitan 
area  paper  showed  over  twenty  different 
editorial  text  widths,  something  virtually 
unheard  of  in  the  days  of  metal  slug 
composition.) 

Under  this  system,  newspapers  would 
not,  and  should  not,  resize  or  repropor¬ 
tion  material  they  receive.  They  would 
simply  run  it  as  is,  subject,  of  course,  to 
possibly  necessary  page  shrinkage.  They 
would  bill  the  advertiser  per  unit,  not  per 
line.  The  units  could  be  called  No.  1,  No. 
2,  No.  3,  or  A,  B,  C,  etc.  They  should 
not  be  denoted  by  linage  or  in  terms  of 
traditional  column  widths  (although 
there  may  be  a  certain  relationship  as  in 
our  example). 

This  system  would  simplify  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  or  agency’s  production  process 
and  lower  the  cost  to  a  significant  de¬ 
gree.  In  order  not  to  inhibit  creative  flex¬ 
ibility  on  the  part  of  advertisers,  and 
permit,  for  instance,  the  insertion  of  ads 
that  are  not  within  the  agreed  upon  pro¬ 
portion  ranges,  the  traditional  linage 
space  sales  method  could  be  retained 
parallel  to  the  standard  unit  method. 

Any  exploration  of  these  unit  ap¬ 
proaches  to  national  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  does  not  alter  the  advertisers’  strong 
desire  for  a  basic  standardization  of  col¬ 
umn  widths  and  formats  among  all 
American  newspapers.  In  fact,  if  such  a 
standardization  would  be  implemented, 
fixed-size  units  would  constitute  an  even 
more  viable  method  of  selling  newspaper 
space.  Then  there  would  be  no  need  to 
adjust  the  setting  width  of  adjacent  edito¬ 
rial  text. 

Ryan  appointed 

James  P.  Heffeman,  president  of  the 
New  York  Racing  Association,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
appointed  Robert  L.  Ryan  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  public  relations.  Ryan,  43,  is  pres¬ 
ently  assistant  director  of  corporate  rela¬ 
tions  and  communications  for  Philip 
Morris  Inc. 

Haig  to  address  OPC 

Gen.  Alexander  M.  Haig,  who  is  slated 
to  relinquish  his  NATO  command  in  July 
to  return  to  civilian  life,  will  be  the  key¬ 
note  speaker  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club’s 
40th  Anniversary  Awards  Dinner  on 
May  24  at  the  Starlight  Roof  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York. 


Airlines  invest 
$83.5  million  in 
newspaper  ads 

Domestic  airlines  invested  $87  million 
in  newspaper  advertising  in  1977,  up  4% 
from  the  $83.5  million  spent  in  newspa¬ 
pers  the  previous  year,  according  to  Har¬ 
ris,  Kerr,  Forster  &  Company’s  report 
on  travel  advertising. 

Delta  invested  the  most  in  newspaper 
advertising  with  a  total  $14.8  million 
spent  on  newspaper  ads  in  1977.  Delta 
was  followed  by  TWA  with  $12.5  mil¬ 
lion;  American  with  $11.8  million;  East¬ 
ern  with  $11.8  million;  and  United  with 
$8  million. 

Overall,  domestic  airlines  spent  $46.9 
million  on  television  advertising.  United 
invested  the  most  on  tv  ads,  with  expen¬ 
ditures  of  $14.4  million. 

Domestic  airlines  also  invested  $12.7 
million  on  magazine  advertising,  $29.9 
million  on  radio  advertising  and  $7.2  mil¬ 
lion  on  outdoor  advertising  during  1977. 

International  airlines  invested  a  total 
of  $18.9  million  in  newspaper  advertising 
in  1977  compared  to  $11.9  million  in 
magazines;  $9.7  million  in  tv;  $7  million 
in  radio;  and  $663,000  in  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising. 

Pan  American  was  the  biggest  interna¬ 
tional  airline  advertiser  in  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers,  followed  by  British  Airways,  Japan 
Air  Lines,  KLM  and  Air  Canada. 

Continental  Trailways  was  the  leading 
newspaper  advertiser  among  bus  lines  in 
1977,  investing  $1.3  million.  Greyhound 
was  second,  investing  $763,000  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Avis  was  the  leading  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers  among  car  rental  companies,  in¬ 
vesting  $1.4  million.  National  was  sec¬ 
ond  with  $1.2  million  invested  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  followed  by  Hertz 
($1.07  million).  Budget  ($581,()00)  and 
Greyhound  ($282,000.) 

Mathes  joins  E&P 

Robert  J.  Mathes  has  joined  Editor  & 
Publisher  as  a  sales  representative. 
Mathes,  former  associate  publisher  of 
Hammond  (La.)  Daily  Star,  will  represent 
E&P  in  the  southern  states,  replacing 
Martin  Mylott,  who  has  joined  BMT 
Publications,  publisher  of  Tobacco  Jour¬ 
nal  and  other  trade  periodicals.  Mathes  is 
a  former  executive  of  Nixon  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Weekly  purchased 

Central  Idaho  Star-News  in  McCall 
has  been  acquired  by  A.L.  Alford  Jr. 
and  William  Briggs  of  Lewiston,  Ida. 
Alford  is  president  of  Tribune  Publishing 
Co.  in  Lewiston.  Briggs  is  business  man¬ 
ager.  McCall  is  midway  between  Lewis¬ 
ton  and  Boise. 
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Sales  action  needed 
to  boost  tire  iinage 


By  Clarence  Judd 

General  Manager, 

Neustadt  Reports  Division, 

Advertising  Checking  Bureau 

In  1978  tire  brand  advertisers  used 
more  than  64  million  lines  of  newspaper 
space  in  50  leading  markets.  That  is  di¬ 
rect  tangible  evidence  of  marketing  in¬ 
vestments  by  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
and  indirect  evidence  of  effectiveness. 

From  1967  through  1973  tire  linage 
maintained  an  uptrend;  since  1973  the 
trend  has  been  down.  Industry  ship¬ 
ments  by  manufacturers  to  dealers  (re¬ 
ported  in  units)  likewise  have  been  trend¬ 
ing  down  since  1973.  The  explanations 
are  that  raw  material  costs  have  forced 
newspaper  rates  up  and  therefore,  less 
space  per  dollar;  that  growing  accep¬ 
tance  of  steel  belted  radial  tires  resulted 
in  more  miles  per  tire,  therefore  fewer 
tires. 

The  trouble  with  those  explanations  is 
that  over  the  last  five  years,  tire  linage 
was  down  14%;  replacement  tire  ship¬ 
ments,  in  units,  down  only  7%,  Further¬ 
more,  in  January  this  year,  tire  linage 
was  down  14%  from  January  last  year. 


Shifting  some  tire  advertising  money 
from  newspapers  to  television  this  year 
may  be  only  an  experimental  move  by 
one  or  two  advertisers,  possibly  to  be 
corrected  after  the  trial  proves  the  error. 
Newspaper  marketing  people  can  hardly 
afford  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  that  to 
happen.  A  more  logical  posture  might  be 
to  work  aggressively  with  dealer  versus 
dealer  brand  versus  brand  linage  num¬ 
bers,  as  some  newspapers  have  been  do¬ 
ing,  and  present  the  newspapers’  market¬ 


ing  logic  to  the  tire  advertising  decision 
makers  at  every  level  of  operation. 

The  logic  is  that  nobody  buys  a  tire 
until  it’s  needed,  which  means  that  every 
week  a  predictable  number  of  motorists 
will  be  in  the  market  for  replacements. 
Some  car  owners  buy  in  sets  of  four.  The 
family  wheels  are  safer  that  way.  Tires 
are  not  exactly  impulse  items;  they  re¬ 
quire  careful  shopping.  When  careful 
shopping  is  going  on,  the  shoppers  don’t 
reach  for  a  tv  set  or  a  radio,  they  shop 
the  newspapers.  To  nail  down  that  logic, 
newspaper  ad  sales  reps  can  show  where 
the  offering  prices  are,  where  the  buying 
information  is;  and  finally,  where  the 
competition  is.  It’s  all  in  the  newspapers. 

Replacement  tire  advertising  and  re¬ 
lated  tire-battery-accessory  (TBA)  ad¬ 
vertising,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
automotive  aftermarket,  (after  car  sales) 
is  not  only  big,  but  also  may  have  un¬ 
realized  potential.  Car  care  is  an  area  of 
universal  concern;  it  takes  a  big  bite  out 
of  every  adult’s  effective  buying  income. 
Replacement  passenger  car  tires  domi¬ 
nate  with  about  60%  of  total  TBA  adver¬ 
tising.  In  one  big  market,  Houston,  TBA 
accounted  for  3,806,910  lines  of  newspa¬ 
per  display  in  1978.  That  included 
2,211,610  lines  (58%)  of  advertising  for 
passenger  car  tires. 

In  1978  there  were  84  cities  where 
Neustadt  Reports  recorded  more  than 
1,000,000  lines  of  advertising  for  tires 
and  other  automotive  aftermarket  adver¬ 
tising  in  metropolitan  newspapers;  42  of 
these  registered  more  than  2,000,000. 

In  linage  order,  and  minus  the  last 
three  digits,  here  is  the  list: 


Houston  3,806 

San  Antonio  3,612 

Dallas  3.466 

Phoenix  3,051 

Denver  2.990 

New  Orleans  2.963 

San  Jose  2.8% 

Washington  2,886 

West  P^m  Beach  2.864 

Miami  2.844 

Chicago  2,827 

Austin  2,825 

Baltimore  2,820 

Sacramento  2,764 

Norfolk  2,718 

Santa  Ana  2,6% 

Detroit  2,675 

San  Diego  2,674 

Louisville  2,655 


(Continued  on  page  20) 


Replacement  Passenger  Car  Tires  * 

annual  shipments 

annual  totals 

by  manufacturers 

50  leading  markets 

in  millions  of  units 

newspaper  advertising 

(Rubber  Manufacturers  Association) 

in  millions  of  lines  (fJeusiadi) 

1967 

108.5 

56.9 

68 

121.1 

62.4 

69 

129.1 

67J 

70 

129.6 

69.5 

71 

135.0 

71.3 

72 

141.3 

74.1 

73 

142.0 

74.8 

74 

123.5 

72.0 

75 

122.5 

64.1 

76 

123.0 

57.8 

77 

129.3 

64.2 

78 

135.2 

64.1 
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Wine  ad  presentation 
prepared  by  ad  reps 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

After  two  and  a  half  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  San  Francisco  chapter  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Associa¬ 
tion  unveiled  a  sales  presentation  to  the 
wine  industry,  “wine,  women,  and 
newspapers,”  at  the  chapter’s  March  15 
luncheon  in  the  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel. 

E&P  was  given  a  preview  of  this  presen¬ 
tation  on  Friday,  March  9,  in  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  CWO&O.  Richard 
Billings  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Chet 
Kreidler  of  Hearst  Newspaper  Services, 
and  Keith  Thompson  of  CWO&O  gave 
the  presentation. 

Billings,  who  is  president  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  NASA,  commented  “this  is  the 
first  time  a  local  chapter  of  newspaper 
representatives  has  gotten  together  and 
prepared  its  own  presentation  for  a 
specific  target  audience.”  He  said  the 
fact  that  California  produces  80%  of  all 
domestic  wines  was  a  major  reason  San 
Francisco  NASA  decided  to  undertake 
the  project. 

Billings  also  stated  the  national  NASA 
office  in  New  York  has  endorsed  his 
chapter’s  efforts  100%  and  will  receive 
slide  copies  of  the  presentation.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  12  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  firms  make  up  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  NASA  chapter. 

The  wine  industry  spent  $67  million  on 
advertising  in  1977,  yet  only  $3  million 
(4.5%)  of  that  sum  went  to  newspapers. 
The  San  Francisco  NASA  presentation 
tells  wine  producers  why  newspapers’ 
food  pages  should  become  a  major  part 
of  their  advertising  programs.  It  begins 
by  making  these  points  about  wine  sales 
and  consumers; 

1.  Table  wines  account  for  almost 
70%  of  all  sales  and  white  wines,  40%. 

2.  50%  of  all  wine  is  sold  in  supermar¬ 
kets. 

3.  Women  make  65%  of  all  wine  pur¬ 
chases,  consume  more  wine  than  men 
(60%  to  40%),  and  are  the  reason  for  the 
large  supermarket  sales.  Women  also 
make  75%  of  wine  purchases  and  com¬ 
prise  over  half  the  customers  in  liquor 
stores  which  make  another  39%  of  wine 
sales. 

4.  Working  women,  who  are  47%  of 
all  women,  buy  more  wine  than  non¬ 
working  women  and  account  for  34%  of 
wine  sales. 

The  presentation  stated  that  women 
want  to  become  better  informed  about 
wine  and  that  newspapers  already  pro¬ 
vide  this  information  regularly  with  wine 
columns  in  the  food  pages  and  special 
wine  and  food  section. 

In  addition,  the  presentation  asserts 
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84%  of  female  wine  drinkers  read  at  least 
one  newspaper.  It  also  says  80%  of  all 
women  read  newspaper  food  ads  just  be¬ 
fore  their  main  shopping  trips  and  9  out 
of  10  newspaper  readers  who  see  food 
ads  buy  an  advertised  item. 

More  advantages  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  cited  by  the  presentation  are: 

1 .  61%  of  food  retailers  think  newspa¬ 
per  ads  do  the  best  job  of  helping  to 
move  a  product  off  their  shelves. 

2.  Newspapers  are  an  upscale  medium 
as  compared  to  television,  and  wine 
drinkers  are  an  upscale  market. 

3.  Newspapers  deliver  even  coverage 
of  all  five  television  quintiles.  Tv’s  view¬ 
ing  skew  piles  42%  of  all  viewing  hours 
on  just  20%  of  the  audience  (heaviest 
quintile). 

4.  Newspapers  can  greatly  increase  an 
advertiser’s  market  coverage,  measured 
in  Gross  Rating  Points  (GRP’s),  at  no 
extra  cost. 

By  dropping  only  8  network  tv  com¬ 
mercials  a  year,  the  presentation  says, 
wineries  can  buy  twenty-five  200  line 
spot  ads  in  each  of  27  newspapers  cover¬ 
ing  the  top  10  wine  markets.  Despite  los¬ 
ing  160  tv  GRP’s,  they  add  1 ,500  GRP’s  a 
year  through  newspapers  for  a  net  gain  of 
1 ,340. 

The  San  Francisco  NASA  chapter  in¬ 
tends  to  show  its  presentation  separately 
to  each  California  winery. 

Florida  tourism  ad 
proposals  are  sought 

Florida’s  new  governor  Bob  Graham  is 
inviting  proposals  from  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  state’s  tourism  account.  Bill¬ 
ings  of  $1.5  to  $2  million  are  anticipated, 
according  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sid 
Levin  at  Tallahassee. 

Although  bids  are  sought  primarily 
from  Florida-based  agencies,  they  will  be 
accepted  also  from  out-of-state  agencies 
that  have  offices  in  Florida.  The  deadline 
for  proposals  is  March  20.  Creativity,  tal¬ 
ent,  innovative  capabilities,  research  and 
marketing  ability  will  be  the  principal  fac¬ 
tors  in  weighing  the  bids. 

The  agency  submitting  a  proposal  must 
have  no  competing  accounts,  at  least  $3 
million  in  billings,  a  formal,  non- 
speculative  ad  package  and  financial 
statements.  The  tourism  ad  program  is 
scheduled  to  begin  July  1.  The  account 
has  been  handled  by  Arthur  L.  Gray  & 
Associates,  Miami. 

Gov.  Graham  ordered  the  selection  to 
be  made  in  an  “objective  and  professional 
manner.” 


Beer  accounts 
are  reassigned 

Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Company  said  it 
is  reassigning  advertising  on  its  Schlitz 
Light  Beer  and  Old  Milwaukee  Beer  ac¬ 
counts  from  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  New 
York,  to  Della  Femina,  Travisano  and 
Partners,  New  York,  for  Schlitz  Light 
Beer  and  to  BBDO  for  Old  Milwaukee. 

Record  pace 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  published  its 
one-millionth  classified  ad  March  4,  five 
days  ahead  of  last  year’s  record-setting 
pace.  The  Times  published  5.8  million 
classified  ads  in  1978,  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  year  the  newspaper  exceeded 
the  five  million  mark. 


Tire  linage 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


Fort  Worth 

2.633 

Ft.  Lauderdale 

2.625 

Nashville 

2,428 

Los  Angeles 

2.421 

Salt  Lake  City 

2.412 

El  Paso 

2..382 

Tucson 

2.367 

Atlanta 

2..363 

Indianapolis 

2..357 

Cleveland 

2.352 

Binningham 

2.280 

Baton  Rouge 

2.275 

Tampa 

2.260 

Kansas  City 

2,243 

St.  Petersburg 

2,228 

San  Bernardino 

2,1.56 

Long  Beach.  CA. 

2.143 

Jacksonville 

2.109 

Cincinnati 

2.104 

Milwaukee 

2,065 

Memphis 

2.029 

St.  Louis 

2.026 

Seattle 

2.016 

Boston 

1.963 

Dayton 

1.957 

Philadelphia 

1.915 

Flonolulu 

1.879 

Oklahoma  City 

1.876 

Las  Vegas 

1.865 

Albuquerque 

1.861 

Knoxville 

1.822 

Portland 

1,813 

Richmond 

1.810 

Columbus.  GA. 

1.770 

Des  Moines 

1.757 

Tulsa 

1.690 

Charlotte 

1,690 

Greensboro.  N.C. 

1.688 

Chattanooga 

1.688 

Minneapolis 

1.5.36 

New  Flaven 

1..534 

Columbus.  OKI 

1.491 

Little  Rock 

1.486 

Spokane 

1.468 

Fresno 

1.455 

St.  Paul 

1.449 

Harrisburg 

1.433 

Orlando 

1.418 

Allentown 

1,409 

Wichita 

1.4(X) 

Pittsburgh 

1..392 

Springfield 

1..360 

Akron 

1  ..349 

Newark 

1.313 

Providence 

1.298 

Omaha 

1.295 

Nassau  County 

1.232 

Oakland 

1.200 

Buffiilo 

1.199 

RiKhester 

1.151 

San  Francisco 

1.146 

Albany 

1.114 

Toledo 

1.104 

Gary 

1.098 

Grand  Rapids 

1.086 
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The  whe/Mfhat/Miere/Wheii/M 
of  newspaper  readership. 


To  the  Newspaper  Readership 
Council  and  its  supporting 
newspapers  and  newspaper 
organizations:  The  information 
you’re  discovering  about  how  to 
broaden  newspaper  readership  is  a 
page  one  story  to  newspapermen 
everywhere.  And  also  to  us, 
Rockwell-Goss,  as  a  manufacturer 
of  the  presses  that  print  so  many 
newspapers  across  America.  By 
using  the  five  famous  Ws  to  get  the 


We  read  yeu. 
We’re  Rockwell-Goss. 

facts  about  your  readers,  as  well  as 
for  them,  you  can  do  a  better  job 
—  and  we  can  help  you  more  by 
understanding  your  changing 
needs.  That’s  important  to  us, 
because  our  interest  in  newspapering 
doesn’t  end  with  the  production  of 
press  equipment.  Your  problems 


are  our  problems.  And  your  goals 
are  our  goals.  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Avenue, 
Chicago,  IL  60650. 

^1^  Rockwell 

International 

...vvhefe  sderce  gets  dcMvn  to  business 


Some  straight  talk  on 
display  ad  systems. 


I  :  : 

From  the  people 
who  originated  them 


Recently,  daily  and  weekly 


newspapers  have  been  hearing  a  lot 
of  sensational  claims  about  display 
ad  layout  systems.  As  a  result, 
newspapers  like  yours  may  be 
considering  the  purchase  of  systems 
that  don't  really  produce.  Or,  out  of 
confusion,  they’re  saying  forget  it. 


and  completely  missing  the 


tremendous  time  and  cost  savings 


that  a  good  display  ad  system  can 


provide. 


We  originated  display  ad  layout 


systems.  Our  products  are  based  on 


experience  gained  automating 


everyone  from  the  largest  dailies  to 


the  smallest  weeklies.  And  we  know 


better  than  anyone  just  how 
productive  automated  display  ad 
processing  can  be. 

So  it  really  disturbs  us  to  see 
newspapers  considering  a  lot  of 
bells  and  whistles  that  appear 
productive,  but  don’t  really  do  the 
job  like  it  should  be  done. 

The  fact  Is,  we  know  the  Harris 
2220  is  the  most  productive,  easiest 
to  learn,  simplest  to  operate,  most 
cost  effective  system  available. 


And  we’re  ready  to  prove  it. 
Anytime.  Anywhere. 

But  before  we  do,  here  are  the 
straight  facts  on  what  a  Harris  2220 
can  do  for  you. 

Your  productivity  will 
increase  dramatically. 

A  Harris  2220  Video  Layout 
System  will  eliminate  mark-up  and 
can  reduce  keyboarding  and 
corrections  by  up  to  50%  — 
sometimes  more.  On  a  day-to-day, 
overall  basis,  you  can  cut  paste-up 
in  half  and  virtually  eliminate 
proofreading  as  a  separate  function. 

Both  our  system  —  and  our 
price  —  were  designed  for 
your  size  newspaper. 

A  lot  of  people  assume  that  only 
the  large  dailies  can  afford  display 
ad  systems.  Ours  is  designed  to  be 
affordable  to  your  circulation  level. 
You’ll  find  that  our  prices  are  the 
lowest  and  your  savings  the  highest. 

So  you  can  live  with  our  price 
—  and  you  don’t  have  to  live  with  it 
long. 

Your  people  can  learn  to 
operate  a  2220  in  less  than 
a  day. 

The  Harris  2220  is  designed  for 
ease  of  training  and  simplicity  of 
operation,  so  training  takes  as  little 
as  a  day  —  with  full  proficiency  by 
the  end  of  a  week. 

A  few  of  the  features  which 
make  that  possible  are  a  standard 
typewriter  keyboard,  dedicated  keys 
and  keypads,  as  well  as  a  human 
engineered  design  that  allows 
continuous  eye  contact  with  the 
screen  while  performing  layout 
functions. 

You  wont  hove  to  wait 
long  for  installation. 

The  Harris  2220  will  save  you 
time  and  money.  But  no  system  can 
benefit  you  until  it  is  installed.  So 
we’ll  get  it  there,  and  up  and 
running  —  without  delay.  (Currently, 
less  than  90  days  from  order.) 

The  Harris  2220  is 
engineered  to  interface 
wi^  what  you  hove. 

And  what  you  will  have. 

You  may  already  have  other 
automated  functions.  The  Harris 
2220  is  compatible  with  the 
phototypesetters  and  computer 
systems  you  have  now,  plus  it’s 
designed  as  part  of  a  fully 
automated  ad  production  system. 
This  modular  design  allows  you  to 
handle  future  growth  easily  by 
simply  adding  capabilities. 


You've  heard  about  other 
systems.  And  now  you've 
heard  about  ours. 

We’ve  said  you’ve  been  hearing 
a  lot  of  sensational  claims  about 
display  ad  systems.  And  we’ve  told 
you  the  Harris  2220  is  the  only  way 
to  go.  So  we’re  going  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  find  out  who’s  shooting 
straight  and  who  isn’t. 


We’ll  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
decide  on  your  ad  layout  system. 
We’ll  put  you  in  touch  with  our 
customers.  We’ll  even  arrange  for 
you  to  visit  an  installation  and  see  a 
Harris  2220  in  action.  Or  better  yet, 
we’ll  drive  our  system  right  to  your 
door.  And  we’ll  have  your  people 
producing  your  ads  in  hours. 

Time  a  few  ads.  Observe  how 
long  it  takes  your  people  to  learn 
our  system.  And  watch  how  simple  it 
is  to  use. 

You  just  can’t  buy  a  better 
display  ad  system  than  Harris.  And 
we’ll  prove  it! 

To  arrange  a  demonstration, 
receive  more  detailed  straight  talk 
on  display  ad  systems,  or  have  a 
display  ad  system  at  your  door,  call 
or  write  us  today. 

Telephone:  (305)  259-5452  or 
259-5369 


COMMUNICATION  AND 
INFORMATION  PROCSSaMO 


Harris  Corporation 
Composition  Systems  Division 

P.O.  Box  2080,  505  Rodes  Boulevard 
Melbourne,  Florida  32901 


Paddock  to  sink  $17  million 
into  new  building  project 


Paddock  Publications  of  Arlington 
Heights,  III.,  is  getting  ready  to  sink  $I7 
million  into  a  new  building  project. 

The  plans  call  for  construction  of  a 
five-story  office  building  in  downtown 
Arlington  Heights  and  a  new  production 
facility  in  an  industrial  area  a  half  mile 
away.  Paddock  plans  to  purchase  a 
nine-unit  Goss  metro  offset  press  for  in¬ 
stallation  at  that  site. 

The  program  would  take  care  of  the 
firm’s  needs  for  the  next  decade.  Pad- 
dock  officials  told  members  of  the  village 
board  and  plan  commission  at  a  special 
hearing. 

The  80,000-square-foot  office  building 
would  be  built  at  the  site  of  the  firm’s 
present  editorial  offices  and  production 
plant.  The  47,000-square-foot  press 
building  would  be  built  on  a  site  recently 
purchased  for  that  purpose. 

Stuart  R.  Paddock  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher,  said  the  firm  decided  on  a  split 


operation  after  a  1 0-month  search  of  sites 
within  Paddock’s  circulation  area  failed 
to  turn  up  a  suitable  site  at  which  both 
the  office  and  plant  could  be  located. 

“Our  requirement  for  a  railroad  siding 
for  our  production  plant  could  not  be  met 
without  splitting  the  office  and  produc¬ 
tion  operations,”  he  said. 

Paddock  Publications  publishes  the 
Daily  and  Sunday  Herald  in  northwest 
Cook  County  and  six  weekly  Herald 
newspapers  in  Lake  County,  III.  Because 
of  rapid  growth  in  recent  years,  the  firm 
recently  moved  all  departments  except 
editorial  from  its  downtown  Arlington 
Heights  location  to  rented  quarters 
nearby. 

The  firm  has  already  spent  $3.5  million 
on  land  purchase  and  new  equipment, 
including  an  electronic  news  and  clas¬ 
sified  production  system  now  being  in¬ 
stalled. 


Legislator  acts  to  upgrade 
Pennsylvania  Sunshine  Law 


Pennsylvania  State  Representative 
James  W.  Knepper,  (R-Carnegie),  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Carnef’ie  Signal- 
Item  and  author  of  the  state’s  1 974  Sun¬ 
shine  Law,  has  drafted  a  new  two-bill 
legislative  package  to  provide  easier  ac¬ 
cess  to  government  information. 

Knepper  said  an  upgrading  of  the  sun¬ 
shine  laws  is  necessary  because  the 
courts  have  watered  them  down  to  a 
point  that  weakens  the  1 974  open  meet¬ 
ings  law  and  makes  the  2 1 -year-old  open 
records  law  “totally  weak  and  ineffec¬ 
tive.” 

Knepper  said  “the  people  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  must  have  access  to  government 
records  and  must  know  what  goes  on  in 
closed  government  meetings.  The  cur¬ 
rent  sunshine  laws  do  not  adequately 
serve  the  public  and,  in  fact,  often  put 
government  officials  in  Jeopardy  of  court 
suits  because  of  the  weak  language.” 

He  said  his  new  legislation  includes 
input  from  taxpayers  and  citizen  groups, 
newspapers,  electronic  media,  reporters, 
and  freedom  of  information  organiza¬ 
tions. 

A  Commonwealth  Court  decision  wa¬ 
tered  down  the  open  meeting  law  as  re¬ 
lated  to  school  boards,  he  said,  adding 
that  several  cases  are  reported  each 
week  of  school  boards  holding  closed 
meetings. 

The  open  records  law,  he  added,  has 
been  by-passed  by  public  officials  who 
have  put  more  and  more  documents  into 
the  exempt  categories  of  reports  on  in¬ 
vestigations,  material  privileged  by  court 
order,  records  affecting  reputations  or 
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security,  and  those  dealing  with  loss  of 
federal  funds. 

Knepper  said  he  wants  to  cut  the 
exempt  classifications  to  one  class  of 
records — those  which  are  specifically 
privileged  by  federal  law  or  by  an  order 
from  a  federal  court. 

His  proposals  would  also  provide  for 
violation  fines  of  up  to  $l,000  and  six 
months  in  jail  for  the  open  records  law 
and  $500  for  open  meeting  law  violators. 

New  Orleans  agency 
acquires  new  clients 

Bauerlein,  Inc.,  has  announced  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  five  new  accounts,  represent¬ 
ing  more  than  $760,000  in  capitalized 
billings. 

Gene  Barnes,  president  of  the  New 
Orleans-based  agency,  said  that  the  new 
accounts  are  a  combination  of  service, 
financial,  industrial,  and  medical  con¬ 
cerns,  displaying  the  versatility  of  Bauer¬ 
lein,  the  oldest  advertising,  marketing, 
and  public  relations  agency  in  Louisiana. 

The  largest  of  the  new  accounts  is  Hal¬ 
ter  Marine,  Inc.,  the  world’s  largest 
building  of  offshore  crew  boats  and  serv¬ 
ice  boats.  Halter  also  constructs  patrol 
boats,  fishing  boats  for  recreational  and 
commercial  use,  and  luxury  yachts. 

Another  advertising  account  is  First 
Bank,  operating  throughout  St.  Tam¬ 
many  Parish  (county),  Louisiana. 

Bauerlein  has  also  acquired  three  pub¬ 
lic  relations  accounts:  Doctors’  Memo¬ 
rial  Hospital  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Col¬ 
iseum  Medical  Center  in  New  Orleans; 
and  the  New  Orleans  office  of  Arthur 
Young  &  Company. 


Cincinnati  carrier 
assists  in  arrest 

A  Cincinnati  Enquirer  carrier  has  been 
credited  by  Cincinnati  police  in  the  arrest 
of  a  29-year-old  local  man  suspected  in  a 
hit  and  run  accident  that  killed  a  woman 
and  injured  her  husband. 

Police  said  James  Jordan,  an  Enquirer 
carrier  since  July,  I973,  was  proceeding 
in  the  opposite  direction  when  he  saw  the 
car  hit  the  couple.  He  then  turned  his 
delivery  van  around  and  pursued  the 
suspect  at  speeds  in  excess  of  60-70  mph 
on  snow-covered  streets. 

“As  1  drove  by  1  saw  a  car  approach¬ 
ing  me  and  he  didn’t  slow  down.  I  looked 
in  my  rear  view  mirror  and  the  pedes¬ 
trian  was  airborne.  I  saw  no  brake  lights. 
The  car  kept  going.”  Jordan  said. 

“1  turned  my  delivery  van  around  and 
took  after  him.  He  must  have  gone  6-10 
miles  at  speeds  of  65-70  mph  until  I  got 
close  enough  to  get  his  license  number.” 

Jordan  then  returned  to  the  accident 
scene  and  gave  the  license  number  to 
officers. 

“With  a  couple  feet  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  I  was  shaking  like  a  leaf,”  Jor¬ 
dan  said.  “1  chased  him  because  1 
thought  he  should  have  been  stopped.” 

Wash.  Post  expands 
daily  market  tables 

Because  of  a  reader  interest  boom  in 
futures  markets,  the  Washington  Post 
has  expanded  its  daily  market  tables  to 
include  figures  on  trading  of  key  financial 
futures  instruments — Ginnie  Maes, 
Treasury  bonds  and  bills,  commercial 
paper  and  eight  foreign  currencies. 

interest  in  futures  was  spurred  last 
year,  as  the  government  wrestled  with 
inflation,  by  investors  pouring  money 
into  Government  National  Mortgage  As¬ 
sociation,  U.S.  Treasury  bond  and 
foreign  currency  futures,  hoping  for  a 
rise  in  interest  rates.  As  a  result,  trading 
in  American  financial  futures  alone 
jumped  about  fourfold  to  $400  billion. 
That  helped  bring  total  commodity  fu¬ 
tures  trading  in  1978  to  an  estimated 
$1.65  trillion,  as  compared  to  $1.2  trillion 
the  previous  year. 

In  contrast,  trading  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  last  year  totaled  about 
$200  billion. 

Plain  Dealer  goes 
to  direct  printing 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  will 
convert  to  steel-backed  Napplates  for  di¬ 
rect  printing. 

The  paper,  which  has  been  on  stereo 
production  with  magnesium  plates,  has 
purchased  three  NAPP  Super  Star  plate 
processors.  The  three  processors  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  up  to  450  plates  per 
hour. 
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Muller-Martini  Inserting  Machines 
come  highly  recommended. 


120  Press-ready  plates  pe 


Increase  Plate  Productivity 


Pius  Standard  Letterflex  Benefits: 


make  additional  plates. 

High  productivity  with  f ully-automatic 
programming. 


system  for  easy  troubleshooting. 

Eliminate  water  washout  disposal  oroblems 


with  the  unique  dry  development  process. 

Service  of  equipment,  parts  and  supplies  on  a 
24-hour  emergency  basis. 


F  THE  FUTURE  IS  HERE  TODAY! 
SYSTEM  PR2-120 


'  hour  wHh  one  operatoE. 

In-line  Punch-Rend-Trim  Section 


Attention  SYStem  290AUsers: 

Retrofit  lots  available! 

In  keeping  with  Grace's  long-term  commitment  to 
support  and  advance  Letterflex  technology,  we  kept 
you  in  mind  while  developing  the  System  PR2-120. 
Retrofit  kits  are  available  to  update  your  existing 
equipment. 


TT 


For  more  information  contact:  R.J.  Hanlon,  W.R.  Grace  &  Co.  Letterflex  Systems 
55  Hayden  Avenue,  Lexington,  MA  02173  (617)  861  -6600 


Ted  Warmbold  Mary  Ann  Dolan 


PROMOTIONS — Four  editorial  management  appointments  were  announced  last 
week  by  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  editor  James  G.  Bellows.  Ted  Warmbold, 
managing  editor  since  1977,  was  named  executive  editor.  Mary  Ann  Dolan, 
previously  with  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  who  is  assistant  managing  editor  in  charge 
of  features  and  entertainment,  was  promoted  to  managing  editor.  Tom  Plate, 
editorial  page  editor,  was  appointed  associate  editor,  and  Frank  Lalli,  former 
editor  of  New  West  magazine,  is  the  new  senior  assistant  managing  editor. 


News  World  buys 
printing  plant 

New  York  (N.Y.)  News  World  has 
begun  printing  all  editions  at  its  newly- 
acquired  press  in  Belleville,  N.J. 

The  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  was 
printed  at  the  Mt.  Kisco  (N.Y.)  Patent 
Traders  plant,  owned  by  Morris  Com¬ 
munications  Inc. 

News  World  president  and  publisher 
Michael  Young  Warder  said  a  printing 
site  closer  than  the  one  currently  used  in 
Mt.  Kisco,  NY,  has  been  needed  for  a 
long  sime.  “This  will  enable  us  to  push 
our  deadlines  back  so  we  can  cover 
later-breaking  stories  without  sacrificing 
early  delivery  to  the  newsstands,”  he 
said. 

Included  in  the  purchase  were  prop¬ 
erty,  buildings  and  equipment  formerly 
owned  by  Mattia  Press.  The  larger  of  the 
plant’s  two  presses  is  a  Goss  Headliner 
letterpress  which  has  recently  been  up¬ 
dated  with  the  newer  Beach  magnetic 
shims  with  NAPP  polymer  plates.  The 
second  press,  likewise  refurbished,  is  a 
Hoe  Printmaster. 

Both  presses  will  be  available  on  a 
commercial  basis. 


Shanahan  to  join 
Washington  Star 

Eileen  Shanahan,  veteran  newswoman 
and  more  recently  assistant  secretary  for 
public  affiars  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  will  join 
the  Washington  Star  May  I  as  assistant 
managing  editor.  Star  editor  Murray  J. 
Gart  has  announced. 

Before  taking  the  H  E W  post ,  Shanahan 
had  covered  economics  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times  for  15  years.  Beginning  in 
1971,  she  was  also  responsible  for  the 
Times'  coverage  of  national  aspects  of  the 
women's  movement. 

A  native  Washingtonian,  she  graduated 
from  George  Washington  University  in 
1944  and  began  work  as  a  copy  girl  for  the 
Washinfiton  Post  and  dictationist-reporter 


for  the  United  Press.  She  has  also  worked 
for  the  Washington  Radio  News  Bureau, 
the  Research  Institute  for  America,  and 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

Before  Joining  the  Times  in  1962,  she 
was  a  special  assistant  to  the  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  press  rela¬ 
tions  work. 

Fifty-five  years  of  age,  she  is  married  to 
John  V.  Waits,  Jr.,  a  productioji  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Washington  Post.  Her  press- 
related  activities  include  memberships  on 
the  Nieman  Foundation  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press  and  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Fund  for  Investigative  Journalism.  She 
was  the  recipient  of  the  University  of 
Missouri's  business  Journalism  award  in 
1966  and  the  Women  In  Communications 
Newspaper  Women  of  the  Year  in  1975. 


Over  70,000  enrolled 
in  journalism  school 

A  total  enrollment  of  70,601  was  re¬ 
ported  by  195  school  and  departments  of 
Journalism  in  the  United  States,  Profes¬ 
sor  Paul  Peterson  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  reports. 

In  his  10th  annual  analysis  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  school  enrollments,  Peterson  said 
the  increase  of  7.629f  compares  with 
growth  rates  of  2.26%  in  1977  and  .55% 
in  1976. 

in  addition,  the  1978  audit  indicates 
that  the  trend  toward  more  women  in 
Journalism  students  is  continuing. 
Women  now  represent  53.1%  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled,  Peterson's  study  shows. 
In  1976,  women  were  about  48%  of  the 
total. 

In  individual  school  enrollments,  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  with  2,798 
majors,  headed  the  field.  Next  were 
Syracuse  University  with  2,057  and  Bos¬ 
ton  University  with  1,634. 

Farm  editor  cited 

Robert  G.  Rupp,  editor  of  The  Fanner 
magazine,  was  honored  as  the  recipient 
of  the  National  Communications  Award 
by  the  National  Association  of  Conser¬ 
vation  Districts  at  the  33rd  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  association  (February  13) 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  citation  cited 
Rupp  for  “bringing  to  the  attention  the 
“critical  importance  of  sound  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  soil  and  water  resources.” 
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If  polio  ever 
makesa 
comeback, 
we  can  all  take 
some  of  the  blame 


Right  now,  millions  of  our  kids  are  not  immunized  against 
childhood’s  most  dreaded  diseases.  Example;  19  mil 
lion  kids  are  at  risk  of  becoming  polio  cripples. 

What  happened?  In  1962,  the  biggest  news  in  health 
care  was  the  development  of  the  Sabin  oral  vaccine 
for  each  of  three  poliovirus  strains.  In  most  of  the  world  it 
replaced  Salk  vaccine,  the  first  polio  preventative  (ad 
ministered  by  injection).  In  1963,  after  investing  16 
years  in  polio  research,  Lederle  Laboratories  made 
mass  immunization  simple  and  practical  by  combin 
ing  all  three  Sabin  vaccines  into  a  single  oral  vac 
cine.  Soon,  polio  was  on  its  way  out. 

Unfortunately,  once  the  disease  was  under  con 
trol,  people  stopped  worrying  about  it— the 
general  public,  the  press,  the  medical 
profession.  We  all  relaxed  our  vigi¬ 
lance.  So  now  we  have  work  to  do. 

Let’s  work  together.  The  drug  Indus 
try  has  the  vaccines.  Physicians 
are  ready  to  use  them.  But  pub¬ 
lic  health  has  always  been  a  job 
for  the  community  as  a  whole. 

No  profession  has  shown  more 
effectiveness  in  mobilizing  com¬ 
munity  action  than  the  news 
media — in  the  past,  and  right  now. 


(For  more  information  on  pharmaceutical  research,  wtllilBTUUI  Uboklet  "Response  to  Human  Health  Needs  ") 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES,  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 
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2-way  pilot  system 
debuts  in  Canada 


By  Earl  Wilken 

Canada  joined  the  exclusive  two-way 
interactive  communications  club  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  14  with  the  unveiling  of  the  1979 
pilot  trial  for  Vista. 

Sponsors  of  Vista,  the  on-demand  in¬ 
teractive  visual  information  system 
(known  generically  as  Videotex)  which 
uses  the  existing  public  telephone  net¬ 
work,  include  Southam  Press  Ltd., 
Torstar  Corp.,  and  Bell  Canada  (E&P. 
September  2,  1978). 

Vista  will  permit  users  to  interact  di¬ 
rectly  with  computer-based  information 
sources  from  their  home  or  office  using  a 
regular  color  television  set,  which  serves 
as  the  display  for  text  and  simple  graphic 
information.  The  two  other  pieces  of 
hardware  in  the  system  from  the  user 
aspect  are  a  keypad  with  10  numeric  and 
10  control  push-buttons  that  can  be  held 
in  the  hand  and  a  control  unit  (power 
supply,  tv  interface,  telephone  line  inter¬ 
face,  decoder  and  ASCII  character 
generator,  automatic  dialler  to  computer, 
30 


self-identifier  code  to  computer)  which 
couples  the  television  set  with  the  nor¬ 
mal  telephone  line. 

Initially,  25  user  terminals  will  be  used 
in  the  pilot  demonstration.  They  will  be 
located  in  the  Ottawa-Hull,  Montreal  and 
Toronto  areas,  and  will  be  used  by  the 
various  participants  now  involved  in  the 
experiment,  by  other  potential  suppliers 
of  information,  and  for  general  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Vista  concept  to  interested 
parties. 

The  name  Vista  was  selected  to  con¬ 
vey  the  long  term  impact  and  universal¬ 
ity  of  the  service. 

The  pilot  trial  is  intended  to  provide 
practical  experience  with  the  retrieval 
and  display  configurations  of  the  system. 
In  addition  graphic  and  pictorial  display 
will  be  tested  under  two  modes. 

Presently  the  Bell  Canada  approach 
uses  an  alpha-mosaic  graphic  decoder  for 
presentation  of  graphics  and  in  May  it  is 
planned  to  test  the  Telidon  graphic  dis¬ 
play  system  designed  by  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Research  Centre,  research  arm 


of  Canada’s  Federal  Department  of 
Communications  (equivalent  to  the  FCC 
in  the  U.S.). 

Telidon  is  a  software  package  (Assem¬ 
bler  Language)  written  for  the  PDP-11 
series  of  minicomputers  and  decodes  in 
an  alpha-geometric  pattern.  The  stated 
advantage  of  the  alpha-geometric  de¬ 
coder  over  the  alpha-mosaic  decoder  is 
that  circles  look  like  circles  when  dis¬ 
played  and  graphic  output  is  different 
from  the  alpha-mosaic  patterns  formed 
by  inlays  of  patterns. 

The  Department  of  Communications 
plans  to  sell  or  lease  Telidon  software 
rights  to  any  Canadian  organization  that 
has  or  plans  to  have  its  own  two-way 
interactive  information  system.  Tele¬ 
phone  networks  owned  by  the  various 
Provinces  for  example  would  qualify  for 
the  Telidon  technology. 

Vista  technology,  designed  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  Bell-Northern  Research 
(counterpart  of  Bell  Labs  in  the  U.S.), 
does  not  have  at  the  moment  a  printer 
interface  but  it  is  expected  Bell  Canada 
will  provide  an  RS-232  interface  for 
either  a  matrix  printer  or  a  disk  storage 
device  in  the  near  future. 

After  evaluating  the  Vista  and  Telidon 
technologies,  the  partners  in  the  program 
will  decide  whether  or  not  to  enter  into  a 
large  scale  market  trial  ( 1 .500  to  2,000  in 
home  and  office  installations)  for  1980.  If 
results  are  satisfactory,  it  is  possible  the 
partners  will  try  for  a  commercial  Vista 
service  as  early  as  1981. 

The  Vista  concept  piggy-backs  to 
some  degree  the  design  of  the  British 
Post  Office's  two-way  interactive  Prestel 
(formerly  Viewdata)  communications 
system.  The  software  design  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  Prestel  permits  a  user  to  either 
work  through  a  tree  structure  program  to 
access  data  in  a  data  base  or  go  directly 
to  the  information  frame  if  the  frame 
number  is  known. 

Canada’s  Vista  has  a  similar  tree/menu 
structure  and  pages  of  information  may 
be  accessed  directly  by  page  number. 
(Pages  and  frames  of  information  in  the 
systems  refer  to  the  usable  area  on  the 
color  television  screens.) 

The  two  systems  are  different  in  com¬ 
puter  hardware  and  the  concepts  under¬ 
lying  the  structure  and  location  of  data 
bases.  Prestel  has  been  designed  for  an 
early  model  of  a  General  Electric  compu¬ 
ter  while  Vista  has  been  designed  for  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipment’s  PDP-11  series  of  mini¬ 
computers. 

With  respect  to  data  bases,  Vista  in¬ 
corporates  three  levels  of  information 
sources.  These  are:  local,  regional  and 
national.  All  three  data  sources  in  the 
future  will  probably  be  connected  via 
Datapac,  a  packet-switched  data  com¬ 
munications  system. 

In  the  British  system  all  information 
resides  in  a  single,  large  data  base.  The 
Prestel  system  does  provide  for  multiple 

(Continued  on  pofte  34) 
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If  you  thought  automation  was  only  for  big  newspapers-think  again! 
PUBLISHER-4  offers  you  “simplicity  with  power.”  Now,  the  small  daily, 
weekly  and  shopper  can  enjoy  the  many  advantages  of  text  and 
composition  processing,  usualiy  found  oniy  in  larger  systems,  at  a 
price  to  fit  their  needs  and  budgets. 


With  the  PUBLiSHER-4  editors 
have  totai  controi  of  news,  features 
and  wire  copy.  Both  editors  and 
reporters  can  independentiy  enter 
and  retrieve  copy  on  their  Visuai 
Dispiay  Terminais  (VDTs).They 
can  also  communicate  with  the 
system  and  each  other. 

Ciassified  Ad  takers  can  handie 
more  ad  voiume  in  iess  time.  With 
their  VDTs  they  can  enter,  verify, 
aiter,  price,  merge  and  classify 
ads;  reruns,  kills,  follow  up,  credit 
and  billing  are  also  expedited. 

Production  savings  up  to  30% 
to  50%  can  be  realized  because 
there’s  less  pasteup,  typography 
and  proofing.  Re-keying  text  is 
virtually  eliminated.  Composition 


can  be  achieved  by  direct  input  to 
photocomposers  or  by  TTS-coded 
paper  tape. 

Selectric-type  keyboards  and 
simple  English  commands  make 
it  possible  for  Tal-Star  to  train 
your  people  in  as  little  as  one  day. 

For  the  simultaneous  process¬ 
ing  of  news,  wire  and  classified, 
start  with  as  few  as  four  split 
screen  VDTs,  a  powerful  64K 
microprocessor  and  a  high- 
performance  random  access 
floppy  disk  unit.  Future  expansion 
capability  is  built  in;  add  VDTs, 
disks,  to  the  system  as  your 
needs  grow.  Find  out  how  you 
can  enhance  profits  with  a  mod¬ 
est  investment. 


Phone  (609)  799-1111 
for  a  demonstration. 


TAL-STAR 

Computer  Systems,  Inc. 

THE  SmLE-SOURCE  SUPPLIER 


BoxT-1000 

Princeton  Junction.  NJ  08550 
A  General  Automation  Company 


priced  for  the 
smaller  newspaper! 


SOLID  GASOLINE'  IN  FIRES 


Urethane:  a  Deadly 
and  Pervasive  Peril 

BY  GAYLORD  SHAW  and  ROBERT  GILLETTE 


Twenty-one  years  ago  the  maga¬ 
zine  Modern  Plastics  prophesied: 
"People  who  can’t  pronounce  polyur¬ 
ethane  today  will  next  year  be  wear¬ 
ing  it,  sitting  on  it  and  riding  on  it.  In 
a  few  years  they  may  also  be  living 
with  walls  and  ceilings  insulated  by 
it." 

The  trade  journal's  September, 
1957,  prediction  has  proved  accurate. 
Nearly  2  billion  pounds  of  this  light, 
durable  and  versatile  plastic,  known 
as  urethane,  go  into  consumer  goods 
and  construction  each  year  in  the 
United  States  alone. 


Urethane,  a  cellular  plastic,  has 
found  its  way  into  virtualiy  every 
home,  automobiie  and  workpiace  in 
America.  But  with  it  has  come  a  ha¬ 
zard  widely  unknown  to  the  public. 
Urethane  is  inherently  flammable, 
and  a  four- month  investigation  by 
The  Times  found  indications  that  it  is 
involved  in  at  least  1,000  U.S.  fire 
deaths  annually.  These  are  excerpts 
from  the  first  in  the  series.  It  con¬ 
cerns  the  dimensions  of  this  hidden 
hazard  and  how  it  developed.  Other 
articles  dealt  with  the  pervasive 
problems  of  its  use  in  homes,  institu¬ 
tions  and  in  transportation  systems. 
Gaylord  Shaw,  who  was  awarded  the 
1977  Pulitzer  Prize  for  national  re¬ 
porting,  is  chief  of  the  Times  Denver 
Bureau.  Robert  Gillette  is  a  Times 
science  writer. 


As  a  soft,  flexible  foam,  it  makes  up 
at  least  part  of  almost  every  mattress, 
upholstered  sofa,  chair— and  nearly 
every  automobile,  bus  and  airplane 
seat— made  in  America. 

As  a  rigid  foam,  urethane  insulates 
thousands  of  houses,  offices  and  farm 
and  industrial  buildings.  ••• 

Urethane  is  inherently  flammable. 
Fire  investigators  call  it  "solid  gaso¬ 
line.”  Although  its  flammability 
varies  from  one  formulation  to  anoth¬ 
er.  most  formulations  burn  hotter 
than  wood  and  twice  as  fast.  Ure¬ 
thane  melts  and  flows  as  a  flaming 
liquid  and  generates  dense  smoke  and 
toxic  gasses.  ••• 

Data  gathered  by  state,  federal  and 
private  agencies  show  that  at  least 
one-fourth  of  all  U.S.  fire  deaths— or 
between  2,000  and  2,500  fatalities  an¬ 
nually— occur  in  fires  that  begin  in 
upholstered  furniture  and  mattresses. 

Since  authorities  estimate  that  well 
over  half  of  all  such  furnishings  cur¬ 
rently  in  American  homes  and  apart¬ 
ments  contain  primarily  urethane 
cushioning,  there  is  a  clear  possibility 
that  this  flammable  plastic  is  involved 
in  1,000  or  1,250  fire  deaths  annually. 

Urethane’s  severe  flammability 
was  known  to  its  manufacturers,  who 


included  some  of  the  world’s  largest, 
most  sophisticated  chemical  compa¬ 
nies,  two  decades  ago  when  the  boom 
in  sales  began.  But  a  review  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pages  of  industry  documents 
shows  that  in  many  instances,  cor¬ 
porate  executives  viewed  urethane’s 
flammability  as  a  marketing  rather 
than  a  public  safety  problem.  ••• 

In  Washington,  regulatory  jurisdic¬ 
tion  is  fragmented  among  at  least  22 
federal  offices,  agencies,  commissions 
and  departments. 

The  agency  that  has  the  most  au¬ 
thority.  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  has  not  adopted  a  single 
flammability  standard  for  any  kind  of 
interior  furnishing  during  its  five 
years  of  existence,  even  though  fires 
involving  interior  furnishings  long 
have  been  the  leading  cause  of  fire 
deaths  in  the  United  States.  ••• 

In  part,  the  laggard  regulatory  re¬ 
sponse  stems  from  the  diffuse  nature 
of  the  problem.  Most  fatal  fires  occur 
in  residences,  and  most  involve  only 
one  or  more  victims.  America  aver¬ 
ages  25  fire  deaths  per  day,  but  they 
are  so  scattered  across  the  land  that 
the  cumulative  national  tragedy  is 
only  dimly  perceived.  ••• 

Times  reporters  spent  four  months 
examining  hundreds  of  research  pa¬ 
pers,  fire  investigation  reports,  cor¬ 
porate,  government  and  court  doc¬ 
uments,  and  conducted  dozens  of  in¬ 
terviews  across  the  country. 

Among  the  findings; 

—For  years,  major  corporations 
marketed  urethane  and  equally  flam¬ 
mable  polystyrene  foam  as  insulation 
for  homes  and  commercial  buildings 
by  advertising  it  as  "nonburning”  and 
"self-extinguishing”  in  order  to  meet 
building  code  requirements,  despite 
abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
banned  such  advertising  by  the  plas¬ 
tics  industry  in  1974,  and  building 
codes  generally  now  require  that 
plastic  insulation  be  covered  with 
fire-resistant  coatings  or  dry  wall.  But 
there  are  indications  of  many  in¬ 
stances  in  which  urethane  installed 
before  1974,  especially  in  rural  areas, 
remains  exposed  and  dangerous.  ••• 

—Government  efforts  to  curb  flam¬ 
mability  problems  with  flexible  ure¬ 
thane  foam  used  in  mattresses,  furni¬ 
ture  and  vehicle  seat  cushions  have 
been  spotty  at  best. 

For  instance,  after  a  series  of  jail 
fires  in  1977  killed  more  than  60  per¬ 
sons,  the  federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
prohibited  urethane  mattresses  in  its 
facilities.  But  other  federal  and  state 
agencies  permit  them  in  such  institu¬ 
tions  as  county  jails,  mental  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes.  ••• 

—A  flammability  standard  the 


Commerce  Department  adopted  for 
mattresses  in  1973.  in  the  opinion  of 
some  experts,  may  have  caused  an¬ 
other  fire  hazard  by  promoting  in¬ 
creased  use  of  urethane  padding. 

Because  urethane  is  not  readily  ig¬ 
nited  by  smoldering  cigarettes,  it 
helps  bedding  manufacturers  meet 
the  sole  requirement  (resistance  to 
cigarette  ignition)  of  the  1973  stan¬ 
dard.  But  urethane  burns  more  readi¬ 
ly  than  the  traditional  cotton  padding 
it  replaced  when  it  is  ignited  by  open 
flames  from  matches,  candles  or  bed 
covers  that  are  touched  off  by  a  cig¬ 
arette.  ••• 

—Both  industry  and  government  in 
recent  years  have  accelerated  their 
research  on  urethane's  flammability, 
trying  to  come  up  with  tests  to  re¬ 
place  the  discredited  procedures  that 
led  to  the  claims  that  the  material 
would  not  burn  or  that  it  would  burn 
slowly.  But  the  researchers  say  it 
may  be  five  to  10  years  before  they 
devise  laboratory-scale  tests  that  ac¬ 
curately  predict  the  behavior  of  ure¬ 
thane  and  other  new  synthetic 
materials  in  actual  fire  situations.  ••• 

By  1977,  approximately  40  manu¬ 
facturers  were  turning  out  1.4  billion 
pounds  of  flexible  urethane  and  465 
million  pounds  of  rigid  urethane  an¬ 
nually.  ••• 

The  public  record  indicates  little 
interest  on  the  part  of  government 
agencies  in  urethane’s  burning  char¬ 
acteristics.  but  during  this  period  the 
industry’s  trade  association— the  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Plastics  Industry— set  up 
a  series  of  committees  to  look  into  the 
problem.  ••• 

In  1968,  the  Factory  Mutual  Re¬ 
search  Corp..  an  insurance  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Norwood,  Mass.,  found  that  in 
32  of  39  warehouse  fires  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  three  years,  stocks  of  flexible 
urethane  and  products  containing  it 
had  burned  with  alarming  ferocity. 

In  a  report  entitled  “Foamed  Poly¬ 
urethane:  The  Solid  That  Burns  Like 
a  Flammable  Liquid.”  Factory  Mutual 
warned  its  industrial  clients  to  take 
special  precautions  in  storing  ure¬ 
thane.  declaring  it  “is  a  special  prob¬ 
lem  in  that  it  has  a  higher  flammabil¬ 
ity  than  other  similar  material."  ••• 

A  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry 
document  dated  Aug.  15,  1968,  de¬ 
scribes  a  meeting  three  days  earlier 
in  which  society  executives  com¬ 
plained  to  Factory  Mutual  “about  the 
matter  of  unfavorable  articles  .  .  . 
dealing  with  cellular  plastics.”  In  re¬ 
sponse,  the  document  continues,  “the 
Factory  Mutual  representatives  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  would  henceforth  ex¬ 
ercise  control  over  any  unfavorable 
articles  dealing  with  plastic  foam  that 
FM  is  considering  for  publication.”  •  •• 

In  1959,  when  the  SPI  formed  a 
task  force  to  "anticipate  problems  of 
flammability  of  rigid  urethane 
foams,”  the  chairman  said  the  new 
panel  “would  be  principally  con¬ 
cerned  with  opposing  unrealistic  tests 
that  would  stifle  the  sale  of  plastics  in 
particular  applications.” 

In  1960,  after  industry  representa¬ 
tives  viewed  color  slides  depicting 
how  vigorously  urethane  burned,  the 
meeting’s  minutes  concluded,  “It  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  the  member  com¬ 
panies  still  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  basic  burning  characteristics  of 
their  foams,  and  even  less  about 
foams  of  other  companies.” 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  losing  a 


major  market  for  their  product,  ure¬ 
thane  manufacturers  set  out  to  modi¬ 
fy  one  of  the  most  widely  used  small- 
scale  fire  safety  tests,  designated  as 
ASTM  D-1692.... 

The  D-1692  test  called  for  a  sample 
of  material  6  inches  long,  2  inches 
wide  and  Vi-inch  thick  to  be  placed 
on  a  horizontal  wire-mesh  screen. 
Beneath  one  end  of  the  material  the 
flame  from  a  Bunsen  burner  was  ap¬ 
plied.  If  an  inch  or  less  of  the  sample 
burned  after  one  minute  the  material 
was  classifed  as  “nonbuming.”  If 
more  than  one  inch  but  less  than  five 
was  destroyed,  the  material  could  be 
rated  as  “self-extinguishing.”*** 

Companies  used  these  terms  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  specification  sheets,  and 
the  test  was  relied  upon  by  countless 
organizations  in  selecting  materials 
for  projects  ranging  from  nuclear 
plants  to  subway  cars. 

During  the  early  and  mid-1960s, 
industry  meetings  included  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  drawbacks.  For  one,  ure¬ 
thane  samples  that  had  been  rated  as 
“self -extinguishing”  when  held  in  a 
horizontal  position  over  a  Bunsen 
burner  burst  into  flames  and  were 
destroyed  in  seconds  when  held  ver¬ 
tically. 

The  wire  mesh  supporting  the  sam¬ 
ple  acted  as  a  radiator,  drawing  heat 
away  from  the  sample  and  inhibiting 
the  spread  of  flames.  ••• 

In  1965,  after  prodding  by  Keith 
Coultrap,  a  middle -management  offi¬ 
cial  of  PPG  Industries.  Inc.,  the  SPI 
formed  a  task  force  to  promote  the 
development  of  more  realistic  large- 
scale  tests. 

Coultrap  was  named  chairman,  and 
he  launched  a  long  and  frustrating  ef¬ 
fort  to  raise  money  for  necessary  re¬ 
search  programs. 

For  the  first  phase— a  study  of 
available  data  on  actual  fires  and  ex¬ 
isting  tests— Coultrap  in  1967  sought 
contributions  of  $4(X)  from  each  of  30 
companies. 

A  year  later,  he  reported  to  SPI 
members  that  the  program  had  come 
“to  a  sudden  stop  due  to  lack  of  fi- 
nances.”*** 

“The  result  of  these  tests  to  date 
has  been  dramatically  bad,”  his  report 
said,  “and  this  has  prompted  a  re¬ 
sponsible  spokesman  for  one  of  the 
major  underwriters  to  warn  us  as  an 
industry  that  ...  we  could  well  find 
ourselves  in  the  highest  insurance 
risk  classifications.” 

Coultrap’s  letter  helped  raise  the 
$13,500  needed  for  the  first  phase.  But 
more  than  a  decade  later,  as  a  witness 
in  a  lawsuit  against  urethane  manu¬ 
facturers,  he  reflected  gloomily  on  at¬ 
titudes  within  the  industry  in  the  late 
1960s. 

“1  am  certain,”  he  said,  that  the 
middle-level  corporate  officials  who 
attended  SPI  meetings  “earned  the 
message  back  to  their  companies .  .  . 
but  I  think  there  was  a  certain  deaf¬ 
ness  within  those  corporations  that 
ignored  those  admonitions  and  warn¬ 
ings  .  .  .”  *** 


Coultrap’s  campaign  to  get  PPG  to 
issue  a  warning  about  the  fire  hazards 
of  urethane  took  a  year  “by  the  time 
it  went  through  the  research,  devel¬ 
opment.  legal,  sales,  marketing,  vice 
presidents,  janitors,  whoever  .  .  .” 
Finally,  however,  PPG  in  1969  be¬ 
came  the  first  major  company  to  tell 
customers  what  the  industry  had 
known  for  more  than  a  decade:  that 
under  certain  conditions  urethane 
posed  serious  fire  hazards.  *** 

In  November,  1967,  a  welder  work¬ 
ing  at  Chicago’s  John  Hancock  Tow¬ 
er,  then  under  construction,  acciden¬ 
tally  ignited  exposed  urethane  insula¬ 
tion  that  had  b^n  classified  as  “non¬ 
burning.”  Within  10  minutes,  the  fire 
spread  upward  through  10  floors  of 
insulation  affixed  to  the  building’s 
skeleton.  The  next  year,  before  the 
building  was  completed,  another  fire 
of  similar  origin  flashed  through  12 
floors  of  insulation.  Before  the  build¬ 
ing  was  occupied,  all  insulation  was 
covered  with  a  flame-resistant  bar¬ 
rier.  *** 

In  August,  1970,  two  persons  were 
killed  and  31  others  were  injured 
when  a  $10-million  fire,  fed  by  ex¬ 
posed  polystyrene  insulation  and 
foamed  urethane  in  furniture,  spread 
through  parts  of  a  50-story  New  York 
skyscraper.  *** 

The  emphasis  of  marketability  over 
public  safety  has  been  thoroughly 
documented  by  James  L.  Fetterly,  a 
Minneapolis  lawyer  who  has  handled 
dozens  of  lawsuits  brought  by  indivi¬ 
duals  and  firms  who  experienced  fires 
fueled  by  urethane  or  styrene  insula¬ 
tion. 

Fetterly,  other  lawyers  and  parale¬ 
gal  aides  with  the  firm  of  Robins,  Da¬ 
vis  &  Lyons  have  pored  through 
millions  of  pages  of  internal  corporate 
records  during  the  discovery  stage  of 
these  lawsuits,  collecting  so  many 
documents  for  use  as  trial  exhibits 
that  the  firm  had  to  set  up  a  com¬ 
puterized  library  to  keep  track  of 
them. 

Hundreds  of  these  documents  were 
introduced  in  a  Minnesota  trial  that, 
early  in  1978,  resulted  in  a  landmark 
punitive  damage  judgment  against 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  and  Celotex  Corp. 

Documents  Fetterly  introduced  in 
court  showed  that  Dow  knew  it  had 
flammability  problems  with  its  poly¬ 
styrene  insulation,  which  is  marketed 
under  the  trade  name  Styrofoam. 

In  1971,  for  instance,  technicians  at 
its  Midland,  Mich.,  headquarters  ran  a 
fire  test  on  Deraspan  insulating  pan¬ 
els— consisting  of  six-inch  Styrofoam 
cores  covered  by  aluminum  facings— 
and  recorded  the  deuils  in  a  memo. 

“.  .  .  At  7V4  minutes  into  the  test 
.  .  .  heavy  black  smoke  began  filling 
the  test  room  and  roughly  two  min¬ 
utes  later  ...  we  evacuated  the  test 
room,”  the  memo  said.  “At  this  point, 
the  smoke  was  so  heavy  we  could 
neither  breathe  nor  see  the  flames, 
but  we  could  hear  them .  .  .” 

After  the  eight  months  of  testimo¬ 
ny,  Dow  was  ordered  to  pay  $750,(XX) 
and  Celotex  $150,(XX)  in  punitive  dam¬ 


ages  to  the  farmer  whose  pig  bam. 
insulated  with  .Dow  and  Celotex 
foams,  was  destroyed  by  the  fast¬ 
spreading  1974  fire.  *** 

In  an  earlier  trial  in  Missouri,  a  jury 
awarded  Jerry  and  Minnie  Childress 
$100,(X)0— the  maximum  then  allowed 
under  state  law— for  the  deaths  of 
their  two  children  in  a  1969  fire 
attributed  to  a  spray  urethane  foam 
manufactured  by  Cook  Paint  &  Var¬ 
nish  Co.  *•• 

FTC  lawyers  armed  with  tape  re¬ 
corders  began  showing  up  at  SPI 
meetings.  They  reviewed  corporate 
files,  test  results  and  company  adver¬ 
tisements.  By  October,  1972,  when 
the  commission  formally  announced 
its  inquiry,  the  industry  was  already 
reacting. 

Within  SPI,  a  Urethane  Safety 
Group  was  formed.  This  group  was 
composed  of  high-level  corporate  ex¬ 
ecutives,  unlike  previous  committees 
composed  of  mostly  middle-level 
managers,  and  it  quickly  raised  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  re¬ 
search  and  large-scale  tests.  It  began 
aggressive  efforts  to  discourage  prac¬ 
tices  contributing  to  fires,  and  it  hired 
a  public  relations  firm  to  promote  the 
industry’s  image.  **• 

At  the  group’s  first  general  meeting 
in  December,  1972.  SPI’s  legal  coun¬ 
sel,  Washington  attorney  Robert 
Tiernan,  bluntly  told  50  company  ex¬ 
ecutives,  “We’re  going  to  have  prob¬ 
lems  in  Washington  until  we,  as  an 
industry,  sit  down  and  work  out  our 
problems  once  and  for  all.  If  we  don’t, 
then  I  think  the  government  will,  and 
I  think  the  results  could  be  disas¬ 
trous.” 

In  the  ensuing  two  years,  Tiernan 
and  other  industry  representatives 
engaged  in  extensive  negotiations 
with  FTC  officials,  resulting  in  a  con¬ 
sent  order  signed  in  November,  1974. 
The  industry,  while  admitting  no 
guilt,  agreed  to  quit  advertising  ure¬ 
thane  as  nonburning  or  self-extin¬ 
guishing.  to  notify  past  customers  of 
the  product’s  hazards  and  to  finance  a 
five-year,  $5-million  research  effort 
to  develop  realistic  tests  and  fire 
safety  guidelines. 

But  the  consent  order  did  not  apply 
to  flexible  urethane,  only  to  rigid  ure¬ 
thane-less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
total  market.  Flexible  urethane— such 
as  that  used  in  upholstered  furniture 
and  mattresses— wasn’t  covered  be¬ 
cause,  FTC  attorney  Kent  Howerton 
said,  “it  wasn’t  being  advertised  as 
nonburning  or  self-extinguishing 

Regulation  of  flexible  urethane  was 
left  to  other  agencies,  and  years 
slipped  by  with  little  government  ac¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile  more  and  more  ure¬ 
thane  was  going  into  America’s 
homes,  workplaces,  institutions  and 
vehicles.  *** 


For  a  copy  o/  the  complete  series, 
please  ivrite  to.-  Polyurethane,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Times  Mirror  Square,  Los 
Angeles,  Caii/omia,  90053. 
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large  data  bases. 

In  the  Canadian  design,  data  bases  can 
be  located  at  primary  information  cen¬ 
ters  such  as  libraries  or  at  separate  loca¬ 
tions  maintained  by  independent  infor¬ 
mation  providers.  These  three  data  bases 
(local,  regional  and  national)  may  ulti¬ 
mately  be  tapped,  if  permitted,  by  U.S. 
and  foreign  information  subscribers. 

Vista  like  the  British  system  has  three 
tiers  in  the  two-way  interactive  concept. 

Information  users  or  subscribers,  infor¬ 
mation  providers  and  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  link.  Bell  Canada  provides  not 
only  the  public  telephone  network  but 
also  the  necessary  hardware  and 
software. 

Vista’s  two  partners,  Southam  Press, 
and  Torstar  Corp.,  along  with  Bell  Cana¬ 
da’s  subsidiary  Tele-Direct  Ltd.,  of 
Montreal,  are  providing  information  for 
the  pilot  program. 

Southam  Press  and  Torstar  Corp.,  two 
of  Canada’s  major  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  providing  information  in  the 
following  areas. 

Southam  Press  contributes  informa¬ 
tion  covering  entertainment,  news, 
weather,  sports  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Torstar  Corp.,  is  providing  informa¬ 
tion  packages  on  consumer  shopping  and 
classified  real  estate  advertising. 

Tele-Direct,  the  marketing  arm  for 
Yellow  Pages,  provides  an  interactive 
multi-choice  game  called  Fur  Traders 
and  a  mortgage  calculation  package. 

To  date  the  pilot  data  base  has  approx¬ 
imately  2,000  pages  of  information  and 
this  number  is  expected  to  increase 
throughout  1979.  The  system  can  use  7 
colors  for  display  and  information  may 
be  shown  in  either  English  or  French. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no 
American  companies  providing  informa¬ 
tion  for  Vista.  It  has  been  reported  that 
the  New  York  Times,  H arte- Hanks, 

McGraw-Hill,  Time  Inc.,  Western  Union, 

Xerox,  RCA,  TV  Guide  and  Dun  & 

Bradstreet  are  among  the  information 
providers  for  the  British  system. 

The  pilot  project  and  the  market  trial 
should  provide  answers  to  the  questions: 
how  much  will  the  consumer  pay  for  this 
service  and  does  the  consumer  want  or 
need  the  two-way  interactive  data  base 
system? 

At  the  start  of  the  Vista  project,  John 
A.  McCutcheon,  Bell  Canada’s  vicepres¬ 
ident  for  marketing  and  development, 
said  prices  will  reflect  a  combination  of 
three  component  charges;  one  for  the 
Vista  user  terminal,  one  to  access  the  Rosalynn  Carter  will  deliver  the  key- 
Bell  Canada  Vista  service,  and  specific  note  address  at  the  “Matrix  879/ 
charges  established  by  the  various  in-  Challenges  ’80"  luncheon,  sponsored  by 
formation  providers  for  their  respective  New  York  Women  in  Communications 
contents.  The  cost  to  an  individual  user  on  April  26  at  the  Sheraton-Centre  Hotel 
will  be,  he  stated,  a  combination  of  these  in  New  York. 


William  F.  White,  publisher  of  the  Winona  (Minn.)  Daily  News,  signs  a  purchase 
order  for  a  5-unit  Rockwell-Goss  Urbanite  press.  White  is  the  third  generation 
member  of  his  family  to  be  publisher  of  the  newspaper.  A  fourth  generation  is 
represented  in  his  son,  Angus,  left,  who  is  Daily  News  promotion  manager.  Sales¬ 
man  for  the  press  purchase  was  William  J.  Fleck,  right,  who  also  is  the  third 
generation  of  his  family  to  be  employed  by  Goss. 


and  will  depend  on  particular  usage  and 
viewing  patterns. 

As  to  the  need  for  such  a  system,  the 
Bell  Canada  spokesman  commented,  the 
Vista  system  further  illustrates  that  a 
single  telecommunications  network  of¬ 
fering  a  variety  of  services  is  an  econom¬ 
ical  way  of  responding  to  society’s 
ever-changing  communications  require¬ 
ments,  now  and  in  the  future. 

Science  editor  wins 
$1,500  writing  award 

American  Institute  of  Physics  has 
awarded  its  I979  science-writing  prize  to 
Robert  C.  Cowen,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  for  his  three-part  series  on  as¬ 
tronomy. 

Cowen,  who  is  science  editor,  will  re¬ 
ceive  $1500  and  a  certificate  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  of  AlP  and  the  Washington 
Group,  National  Association  of  Science 
Writers  on  April  24  to  be  held  in  the 
Shoreham-Americana  Hotel  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

The  AlP  awarded  is  funded  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Foundation. 


Newspaper  plans 
potiuck  party 

Anybody  featured  in  articles  in  the 
weekly  Neighbors  section  of  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  in  Tucson  has  received  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  a  potiuck  luncheon  on  March 
17. 

The  Star  is  holding  the  party  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  success  of  Neighbors’  first  year 
of  publication,  Jon  Kamman,  Neighbors 
editor,  said. 

For  entertainment,  the  editor  has  lined 
up  a  Mexican  mariachi  band,  country 
and  Western  musicians,  a  jazz  band, 
disco  dancers,  and  Scottish  bagpipers 
and  dancers.  All  of  the  performers  were 
subjects  of  personality  features  in  the 
section. 

Guests  are  asked  to  bring  a  covered 
dish.  The  Star  will  provide  refreshments 
and  rolls. 

Kamman  said  the  press  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  cover  the  "media  event’’.  Re¬ 
porters,  he  said,  were  asked  to  bring  a 
covered  dish  if  they  plan  to  "share  in  the 
feast." 

D.C.  bureau  opened 

Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  and 
Daily  News  is  opening  a  news  bureau  in 
Washington,  D.C.  on  March  19.  The 
bureau  is  located  at  1750  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Suite  307,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006.  Phone  number  is  (202)  393- 
5280. 
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Distribution  to  dividends. 


DigitarsTABS-U  is  the  only 
to&  newspaper  data  processing 
business  system. 

TABS-li  is  unique.  It's  the  total  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising  and  accounting  system  that 
provides  immediate  answers  to  immediate 
questions. 

Whether  it's  updating  a  customer's  pay¬ 
ment  history,  entering  stops  and  starts,  rout¬ 
ing  new  customers,  or  checking  a  customer's 
current  lineage  against  his  contract  in  the 
Advertising  Department— TABS-11  does  it  all 
interactively.  And  all  at  once. 

Your  Circulation  Department  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  up-to-the-minute  management 
information,  on-line  routing  of  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  complete  ABC  Analysis  and  distri¬ 
bution  reporting.  In  addition,  TABS-11  will 
handle  multiple  billing  cycles  and  key  and 
bulk  bundling  systems. 

Your  Advertising  Department  gets  the 
information  it  needs  to  improve  cash  flow 
and  increase  profitability.  TABS-11  handles 
classified  and  display  ads,  bulk  and  fre¬ 
quency  contracts,  co-op  billing  and  provides 
up-to-the-minute  customer  lineage  statistics. 

For  your  paper's  accounting  needs, 
TABS-11  offers  three  integrated  packages  that 
provide  complete  payroll,  accounts  payable 
and  general  ledger  information. 


And  because  TABS-11  is  both  flexible  and 
easy-to-program,  you  can  tailor  the  system 
to  meet  your  needs.  You  can  add  more  ter¬ 
minals  and  expand  your  system  as  your 
paper  grows. 

And  since  Digital  is  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  newspaper  systems  in  the  world 
—  as  well  as  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
interactive  computer  systems  of  every 
description— we  have  the  resources  to  help 
you  grow  as  your  needs  grow  and  change. 

If  you'd  like  to  learn  more,  attach  your 
business  card  to  the  coupon  or  write  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation,  Graphic  Arts 
Group,  Merrimack,  New  Hampshire  03054. 

j"  Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  1 

I  Graphic  Arts  Group,  i 

I  Merrimack,  New  Hampshire  03054.  I 

I  Please  send  me  additional  information  on:  | 

I  □  TABS-11  Circulation,  Business  and  I 

I  Accounting  System  I 
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N.S.  (BUDDY)  HAYDEN,  publisher  of 
the  Gannett  newspapers  in  Salem,  Ore¬ 
gon,  has  been  named  publisher  of 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post.  He  joined 
Gannett  in  1972  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch  and  Advertiser.  He  became 
publisher  in  Salem  in  1976.  Hayden 
succeeds  SAL  DeVIVO  at  the  Courier- 
Post.  DeVivo  was  appointed  associate 
publisher  and  executive  editor  of  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  in  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Kevin  P.  Young,  former  county 
bureau  correspondent  for  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers — to  sports  copy 
desk  of  Westchester-Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  White  Plains,  New  York. 

♦  ♦  * 

Cal  Deal,  assistant  Sunday  editor  of 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel — named  Sunday  editor. 

He  ♦  ♦ 

Barbara  C.  Simcoe,  classified  sales  rep 
for  CarpentersviUe  (111.)  Cardunal  Free 
Press — appointed  director  of  employee 
relations  for  the  Free  Press  Newspaper 
Group.  CarpentersviUe. 
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Frank  Mitchell,  vicepresident  Walla, 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union  Bulletin — retiring 
at  age  88,  after  68  years  of  service  with 
that  paper. 

H(  He 

Geoffrey  E.  Taylor,  weekly  state 
agency  columnist  of  Schenectady  (N.Y.) 
Gazette — named  to  the  paper's  newly- 
reopened  bureau  in  the  New  York  State 
Capitol  in  Albany. 

He  He  He 

Clyde  LaMotte,  former  news  editor  of 
Petroleum  Week  and  former  Washington 
editor  of  Oil  and  Gas  Journal — named 
executive  vicepresident  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  International  Ltd.  in  Tulsa,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  and  its  Houston  subsidiary,  in 
Texas. 

He  He  He 

G.  Woodson  Howe,  vicepresident  and 
executive  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Omaha  World  Herald — named  vice- 
president  and  executive  editor.  Louis  G. 
Gerdes,  executive  editor — appointed 
editorial  page  editor.  Gerdes  replaces 
James  Ci.EMON — now  senior  editor.  Howe 
joined  the  paper  in  1962  as  a  reporter  and 
later  served  as  city  editor  for  five  years. 
Gerdes,  named  executive  editor  in  1966, 
started  on  the  paper  in  1941  as  a  sports 
copy  editor. 

He  H:  He 

Kenneth  Svanum,  retail  advertising 
sales  representative  for  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal — appointed 
national  advertising  manager.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Kep  Brown — entering  an  intern 
program  in  newspaper  management  at 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

He  He  He 

William  J.  Schmitz,  director  of  news¬ 
papers  in  education  program  at  Denver 
Post — resigned  to  establish  his  own  con¬ 
sulting  firm.  Educational  Dimensions  for 
Creative  Change,  based  in  Lakewood, 
Colorado. 

He  He  He 

David  Starr,  publisher  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Co.  newspapers  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts — elected  to  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  Massachusetts  Audubon  Soci¬ 
ety. 


Corporate  appointments  at  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications,  Inc.  include: 

Floyd  Whellan,  senior  corporate  di¬ 
rector,  human  resources — named  vice- 
president,  human  resources. 

John  P.  Zanotti,  corporate  director, 
legal — appointed  senior  corporate  direc¬ 
tor,  legal,  and  assistant  secretary. 

Grady  D.  Ivy,  manager,  planning 
services — named  corporate  director,  fi¬ 
nancial  services. 

*  He  ♦ 

Henry  Herr  Gill,  a  photojournalist 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times — named  di¬ 
rector  of  photography.  Before  joining  the 
Sun-Times  last  March,  Gill  was  director 
of  photography  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News . 

He  He  H< 

Appointments  of  sales  managers  at  the 
Providence  Journal  Co.  publishers  of  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin 
include: 

John  P.  Flaherty,  former  sales  super¬ 
visor  and  city  circulation  manager; 

Michael  J.  Dooley,  former  circulation 
promotion  manager; 

Howard  G.  Sutton,  former 
statistician/ researcher; 

He  He  He 

Tom  Lueck,  stringer  for  the  Chicago 
bureau  of  New  York  Times — ^joined 
Wichita  Eagle  as  reporter.  Susie  Edger- 
LEY,  city  hall  reporter  for  Arkansas  City 
(Kans.)  Traveler,  and  Elizabeth  Brown, 
reporter  for  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
— named  neighborhood  reporters  for  the 
Wichita  Beacon. 
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in  the  news 


Rogers  McLaughlin 


DkWitt  Rogers,  business  editor  of  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution — named  city  editor. 
He  succeeds  Jim  Bentley — resigned  to 
become  director  of  public  information 
for  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

»(c  9ic 

Leighton  McLaughlin,  director  of 
Field  News  Service — named  editor  of 
Field  Newspaper  Syndicate.  He  previ¬ 
ously  held  editorial  positions  with 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Miami  Herald,  the 
defunct  Arizona  Journal,  and  the  City 
News  Bureau  of  Chicago. 

*  ♦  5jC 

Roxanne  C.  Beverstein,  former  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  Denison  (Tex.) 
Herald — named  promotion  manager  of 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record. 

*  *  ♦ 

Norma  Harris — named  distribution 
center  superintendent  of  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian .  Merle  Pfeifer, 
composing  room  assistant — named  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  Shaw,  circulation  manager  of 
Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune — named 
assistant  circulation  manager  of  Muske- 
fion  (Mich.)  Chronicle. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  M.  Kearns,  former  Reuters 
news  editor,  Canada — named  chief  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Tokyo  for  Reuters 
Economic  Services.  He  succeeds  James 
Weeks — assigned  in  Paris. 

^  ^ 

Larry  J.  Huffman,  central  desk  staffer 
at  Middletown  (O.)  Journal — named 
managing  editor  of  Piqua(0.)  Call. 
Harry  W.  Congix)n,  assistant  circulation 
director  of  the  Call — named  circulation 
director. 

♦  ♦  * 

Eric  Wentworth,  former  education 
reporter  and  foreign  correspondent  for 
Washington  Post — appointed  vicepresi¬ 
dent  government  relations  of  Council  for 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Education, 
based  in  Washington,  D.C. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mark  Mathes,  chief  editorial  writer 
for  Bilo.xi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Herald  and 
Sun — named  editor  of  Sunday  Sun- 
Herald.  He  succeeds  Mike  McCall — 
resigned  to  begin  a  syndicated  newspa¬ 
per  column  on  Mississippi  business. 
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Appointments  at  Detroit  News  in¬ 
clude: 

Edward  T.  Haskins,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager — named  display  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  He  is  succeeded  as  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  by  William  R. 
Palmer — former  assistant  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Robert  P.  Ludtke,  former  classified 
advertising  division  sales  supervisor — 
named  assistant  classified  advertising 
manager. 

♦  *  * 

Roger  P.  Brown,  manager,  grocery 
products  category  advertising  for  New 
York  Times — appointed  group  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  in  charge  of  packaged 
goods.  ^  ^ 

Jesse  T.  Crowder,  Jr.,  treasurer  of 
Baltimore  (MD.)  Sunpapers — elected 
vicepresident,  and  chief  financial  officer 
in  addition  to  treasurer. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Sandy  Vansteenkiste,  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  staffer  at  the  weekly  Charlevoix 
County  (Mich.)  Press,  based  in  Boyne 
City — named  advertising  representative. 

♦  sfe  ♦ 

Judy  Gerritts,  head  librarian  at  Miami 
(Fla.)  News — joined  San  Francisco 
Examiner  as  librarian. 

♦  *  * 

Christopher  W.  Baldwin,  an  attorney 
who  had  been  manager  of  federal  tax  ac¬ 
counting  for  Carrier  Corporation — 
named  to  new  position  of  director  of 
taxes  for  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

♦  *  * 

Leonard  Sanders,  book  page  editor  of 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram — 
resigned  to  devote  full  time  to  writing. 

9|(  :|e  9fe 

Bob  Hurt,  sports  writer  for  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman — to  sports  columnist 
for  Arizona  Republic. 

*  *  4c 

John  F.  Virtue,  general  manager  for 
Mexico  and  Central  America  for  United 
Press  International — named  regional 
executive  for  the  Northern  Tier  of  South 
America. 

*  *  * 

James  C.  Lagier,  director  of  sales  of 
Associated  Press  DataFeature  and  AP 
TV  Day — named  deputy  director  of 
newspaper  membership.  He  succeeds 
Irwin  Frank — appointed  director  of 
sales,  western  states,  based  in  Southern 
California. 
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TOM  L.  WILLIAMS,  publisher  of 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Quad-City  Times,  will 
become  publisher  of  Butte  (Mont.) 
Standard,  June  1.  He  will  succeed  Dun¬ 
can  R.  Campbell,  who  is  retiring. 

Warren  F.  Gardner,  vicepresident, 
consulting  editor  of  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record-Journal  retired  after  46  years  in 
the  newspaper  profession,  33  of  them 
with  the  Record-Journal.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  column  “Of  All  Things”  and 
duties  as  theatre  critic  and  editorial 
writer. 
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Legally  speaking  By  Paul  J.  Levine 

Libel  law:  Changes  coming? 


What  in  the  name  of  Times  v.  Sullivan 
is  the  Supreme  Court  doing  to  the  law  of 
libel? 

That  question  has  the  press  alarmed 
now  that  three  cases  are  before  the  High 
Court.  The  concern  is  not  merely  that  the 
decisions  will  be  lost.  Only  one  case  di¬ 
rectly  involves  the  press.  The  real  fear  is 
that  the  Court  will  broadly  rewrite  the  law 
and  reverse  15  years  of  expanding  protec¬ 
tion  from  damage  suits. 

In  1964.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cided  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan,  now 
regarded  by  the  news  media  with  almost 
holy  reverence.  For  the  first  time,  the 
press  was  deemed  to  have  constitutional 
protection  from  libel  suits.  Prior  to  the 
Times  case,  a  newspaper  published  er¬ 
roneous  allegations  at  its  peril,  often  to  be 
held  “strictly  liable,”  regardless  of  the 
precautions  taken  in  gathering  the  facts. 

In  New  York  Times,  the  Court  ruled 
that  a  public  official  could  not  win  dam¬ 
ages  for  libel  without  proof  of  “actual 
malice,”  defined  as  knowledge  that  the 
story  was  false,  or  a  reckless  disregard  of 
the  truth. 

The  progeny  of  the  Times  case  have 
expanded  media  protection  so  that  now, 
“public  figures,”  as  well  as  public  offi¬ 
cials,  must  prove  actual  malice  to  sustain 
a  libel  suit. 

Two  of  the  pending  cases  involve  the 
definition  of  “public  figure.”  Unfavora¬ 
ble  decisions  could  severely  limit  the  con¬ 
stitutional  defense  in  libel  cases. 

Given  the  change  in  the  makeup  of  the 
Court,  as  well  as  the  string  of  Court  losses 
suffered  by  the  media  last  year,  there  is, 
as  the  editorial  writers  say,  cause  for 
alarm. 

The  antipathy  of  some  justices  toward 
the  news  media  is  documented  by  Court 
opinions.  In  what  has  become  a  recurring 
theme,  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  re¬ 
ferred  disparagingly  five  years  ago  in 
Miami  Herald  Tornillo  to  the  “vast  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  unreviewable  power  in  the 
modern  media  empires.” 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  issued  the  same 
day  in  Gertz  v’.  Robert  Welch,  Inc.,  As¬ 
sociate  Justice  Byron  White  bemoaned 
the  “infinite  elasticity”  of  the  New  York 
Times  case.  In  the  same  opinion,  he 
likened  the  relationship  between  private 
individual  and  the  press  to  “David  and 
Goliath.” 

One  wonders  whether  the  justices  will 
now  arm  libel  plaintiffs  with  damage-suit 
howitzers  to  replace  what  they  perceive 

Paul  J.  Levine,  an  attorney  in  the  Miami 
office  of  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bockius, 
teaches  First  Amendment  Law  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami  School  of  Law. 
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as  slingshots  against  the  nation  s 
“Goliaths.” 

On  their  surface,  the  two  pending 
“public  figure”  cases  would  not  seem 
destined  to  re-write  the  nation’s  First 
Amendment  Law.  Both  Wolston  v'.  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest  and  Hutchinson  v.  Proxmire  are 
made  of  pretty  pedestrian  stuff. 

— In  1957,  Ilya  Wolston,  an  obscure 
Russian  translator,  was  summoned  to  tes¬ 
tify  before  a  federal  grand  jury  in  an  es¬ 
pionage  probe.  He  failed  to  appear  and 
pleaded  guilty  to  contempt  for  failing  to 
obey  the  subpoena.  A  one-year  prison 
term  was  suspended,  and  Wolston  was 
placed  on  probation  for  three  years.  Six¬ 
teen  years  later.  Reader’s  Digest  pub¬ 
lished  the  book,  “KGB,”  which  named 
Wolston  as  a  “Soviet  agent.” 

The  federal  trial  court  determined  that 
Wolston  was  a  “public  figure”  and  en¬ 
tered  summary  judgment  against  him  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  evidence  of  actual 
malice  in  publishing  the  “Soviet  agent” 
accusation. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  upheld  the  trial  court’s 
decision,  the  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Wolston  argues  that, 
even  if  he  were  a  public  figure  in  the 
1950s,  he  has  resumed  a  private  life,  and 
should  not  be  burdened  with  proving  “ac¬ 
tual  malice”  when  defamed  in  the  1970s. 

The  Supreme  Court  must  decide 
whether  a  public  figure  retains  that  status 
despite  the  passage  of  time. 

— The  second  key  case  involves  a  re¬ 
search  scientist  in  Michigan  who  sued 
U.S.  Senator  William  Proxmire  for  libel. 
Dr.  Ronald  Hutchinson  used  federal  grant 
money  to  study  the  effects  of  stress  on 
monkeys  and  other  animals.  Sen.  Prox¬ 
mire  bestowed  his  “Golden  Fleece” 
award  on  Dr.  Hutchinson,  saying  that  the 
study  was  “worthless”  and  that  the 
“good  doctor  has  made  a  monkey  out  of 
the  federal  bureaucrats.” 

Once  again,  the  crucial  question  was 
the  plaintiffs  status.  The  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Chicago  ruled  that  Dr.  Hutch¬ 
inson  was  a  “public  figure,”  citing  his 
solicitation  of  federal  grants  and  his  writ¬ 
ing  which  consisted  mostly  of  profes¬ 
sional  articles. 

Additionally,  the  appeals  court  noted 
that  stories  regarding  his  research  had 
appeared  in  local  Michigan  newspapers. 
That  ruling  compelled  the  court  to  affirm 
the  entry  of  summary  judgment  for  the 
Senator. 

Still,  it  is  troublesome  to  consider 
whether  a  majority  of  Supreme  Court  jus¬ 
tices  will  rule  that  the  former  director  of 
the  Kalamazoo  State  Hospital  is  a  public 
figure  for  libel  purposes. 


In  the  Gertz  case  in  1974,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  a  prominent  Chicago 
lawyer  who  had  written  several  books 
and  articles  was  not  a  public  figure.  Al¬ 
though  the  lawyer  was  “well  known  in 
some  circles,  he  had  achieved  no  general 
fame  or  notoriety  in  the  community,” 
said  Justice  Lewis  Powell  for  the  major¬ 
ity. 

As  well  known  as  Dr.  Hutchinson 
might  be  in  scientific  circles,  the  court 
may  question  his  status  as  a  public  per¬ 
sonality. 

A  third  libel  case  is  also  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Herbert  v. 
Lando  involves  a  suit  against  the  CBS 
program,  “60  Minutes,”  and  concerns 
the  extent  a  reporter  can  be  questioned  in 
pre-trial  “discovery”  procedures.  A  pub¬ 
lic  figure  plaintiff  has  challenged  lower 
court  rulings  that  prevent  him  from  ques¬ 
tioning  a  writer  about  his  “thought  proc¬ 
esses”  during  preparation  of  an  allegedly 
libelous  script.  Though  no  direct  infringe¬ 
ments  of  press  freedom  were  involved, 
the  federal  court  of  appeals  in  New  York 
ruled  that  the  questions  impermissibly 
struck  “to  the  heart  ...  of  the  editorial 
process.” 

It  is  ironic  that  the  two  key  “public 
figure”  cases  do  not  directly  involve  the 
news  media.  Those  cases  could  provoke 
broad  changes  in  the  nation’s  libel  law 
that  affect  everyday  decisions  in  the  news 
media.  The  Court  could  conceivably  nar¬ 
row  the  public  figure  definition,  or  aban¬ 
don  that  standard  altogether. 

In  Times  v.  Sullivan,  the  late  Justice 
Hugo  Black  suggested  that  the  nation 
“can  live  in  peace  without  libel  suits 
based  on  public  discussion  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  and  public  officials.” 

Given  the  current  composition  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  there  isn’t  an  editor  or 
media  lawyer  alive  who  believes  that  the 
pending  cases  will  turn  the  law  toward 
Justice  Black’s  absolutist  view  of  press 
protection.  What  is  more  likely,  the 
editors  fear,  is  a  move  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Ohio  Observer  folds 
after  6-month  stint 

The  Ohio  Observer  published  a  final 
edition  on  March  7. 

The  paper  was  started  on  September 
1 1 ,  1978  as  a  daily  in  Mansfield,  Ohio  by 
Martin  Yant,  after  he  left  the  Mansfield 
News  Journal  where  he  was  editor. 

The  paper  went  weekly  on  November 

22. 

The  newspaper  was  promoted  as  one 
owned  by  the  people,  but  the  stock  did 
not  draw  enough  investors  to  put  the 
paper  on  a  firm  financial  footing. 

Yant  said  a  lack  of  finances  forced 
the  newspaper  to  fold. 

The  Observer,  along  with  Gowe  Print¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Medina,  was  the  target  of 
three  libel  suits  totalling  $5  million,  none 
of  which  has  reached  court. 
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Tax  relief 
bill  to  be 
introduced 

By  I.  WiUiam  Hill 

In  ajoint  press  conference  held  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Morris  K.  Udall  (D-Ariz.), 
and  Senators  Robert  Morgan  (D-N.C.) 
and  Larry  Pressler  (R-S.D.)  introduction 
in  both  House  and  Senate  of  legislation  to 
provide  tax  relief  to  owners  of  indepen¬ 
dent  newspapers  was  announced. 

Udall  listed  74  co-sponsors  in  the 
House  and  Morgan  16  co-sponsors  in  the 
Senate . 

“I  am  especially  pleased  by  the  bi¬ 
partisan  support  of  this  legislation.” 
Udall  said.  “The  independent  daily 
newspaper  is  a  diminishing  resource  and 
there  is  widespread  concern  throughout 
Congress  of  the  trend  toward  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  newspaper  publishing  indus¬ 
try.” 

Both  the  Udall  and  the  Morgan  bill  are 
designed  to  reduce  the  inheritance  tax 
burden  on  publishers,  thus  removing 
some  pressures  on  independents  to  sell 
newspaper  properties  to  large  newspaper 
groups. 

Udall  said:  “This  bill,  similar  to  the  one 
introduced  in  the  95th  Congress,  extends 
an  opportunity  for  independent  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  to  set  aside  funds  during 


their  lives  for  payment  of  estate  taxes 
through  the  creation  of  a  trust  and  also  to 
defer  payment  of  estate  taxes  for  a 
reasonable  period. 

“One  significant  change  from  the  ear¬ 
lier  bill  is  a  recapture  provision  similar  to 
that  established  in  the  Family  Farm  Act  of 
1976,  which  provides  greater  protection 
for  the  government  should  the  heirs  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  the  newspaper  after  having 
benefited  from  the  trust.” 

Udall  said  he  was  very  optimistic  re¬ 
garding  congressional  action  at  this  ses¬ 
sion.  He  cited  four  reasons:  education 
resulting  in  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
need,  more  co-sponsors,  more  con¬ 
gressmen  expressing  interest,  and  the  fact 
his  bill  does  not  threaten  existing  news¬ 
paper  groups. 

Senator  Pressler,  who  in  December 
told  a  symposium  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  media  concentration  that 
he  was  planning  to  introduce  legislation  to 
break  up  newspaper  chains  and  media 
conglomerates,  told  E&P  that,  for  the 
present,  he  is  content  to  be  a  co-sponsor 
of  the  Udall  legislation. 

Both  Pressler  and  Udall  expressed 
hope  that  legislation  providing  a  competi¬ 
tion  review  commission  to  assess  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  combines  on  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  would  be  approved  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Udall  told  the 
conference  that  groups  now  control  72% 
of  all  daily  circulation,  that  the  four 


largest  chains  control  30%  of  the  nation’s 
daily  newspaper  circulation,  while  the  24 
largest  groups  control  over  50%  of  all 
daily  circulation. 

“In  the  past  few  years,”  he  said,  “the 
chains  have  been  buying  40  to  50  thereto¬ 
fore  independent  dailies  each  year.  At 
present,  there  are  just  over  600  indepen¬ 
dently  owned  dailies  left.  In  10  years,  the 
independently  owned  daily,  now  an  en¬ 
dangered  species,  may  be  extinct  .... 
The  same  situation  prevails  in  the  weekly 
newspaper  field.  Last  year,  some  175 
weeklies  were  purchased  by  the  chains.” 

In  a  statement  hacking  the  proposed 
legislation.  Senator  Morgan  said:  “There 
is  something  about  a  community-based 
paper  which  no  chain  can  match  and 
more,  there  is  a  congressional  statement 
already  on  the  books  supporting  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  newspapers.” 

He  said  he  had  reference  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act  of  1970,  which 
states  that,  as  a  policy  of  the  United 
States,  independent  newspapers  should 
be  encouraged. 

Hope  was  expresssed  by  Senator  Pres¬ 
sler  that,  possibly  through  developing 
newspaper  technology  that  could  be 
shared  by  a  number  of  newspapers,  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers  might  gain  help. 

The  Senators  announced  by  Morgan  as 
backing  the  proposed  legislation,  besides 
Pressler  and  himself,  included  Sasser  of 
Tennessee,  Pell  of  R.I.,  McGovern  of 
S.D.,  Ford  of  Kentucky,  Inouye  of 
Hawaii,  Cochran  of  Mississippi,  Riegle  of 
Mich.,  Levin  of  Mich.,  Cohen  of  Maine, 
Percy  of  III.,  Baker  of  Tenn.,  Schmitt  of 
N.M.,  Mathias  of  Md.,  and  Helms  of 
N.C. 

Meantime,  a  tax  law  task  force  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  had  reported  that  it  thought  the 
Udall  bill  “would  provide  many  substan¬ 
tial  benefits  to  many  local,  independent, 
newspaper  owners.”  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  said  there  are  problems  with 
the  Udall  bill,  especially  the  fact  it  is 
“special  interest”  legislation. 

It  recommended  that  the  ANPA  Board 
pass  a  resolution  endorsing  tax  law 
changes  for  all  closely  held  companies, 
not  just  newspapers.  It  urged  that  the 
changes  liberalize  the  accumulated  earn¬ 
ings  penalty  tax,  change  the  valuation 
approach  used  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  liberalize  the  timing  of  estate  tax 
payments,  liberalize  redemption  rules, 
amend  the  tax  on  generation-skipping 
transfers,  and  allow  purchase  of  a  special 
class  of  life  insurance  solely  for  payment 
of  estate  taxes. 

Weekly  group  sold 

Community  Newspapers,  Oak  Creek, 
Wise.,  has  acquired  Shinners  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.'s  10  weekly  newspapers  that 
circulate  in  the  suburbs  of  Milwaukee. 
The  addition  of  the  10  papers  gives  the 
Community  group  a  total  of  25  weekly 
papers  in  the  Milwaukee  suburbs. 
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10%  COLLECTION 
FEE 


CBI  offers  a  Credit  Collection  Service  with  just  a 
10%  fee,  CONTINGENT  UPON  COLLECTION,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  attorney’s  fees  or  court  costs.  This  seemingly 
impossible  10%  collection  fee  is  just  a  part  of  the  credit 
management  services  CBI  offers  its  subscriber  media.  Call 
or  write  today  for  more  information.  Credit  Bureau,  Inc.,  Box 
17022,  Dulles  International  Airport,  Washington,  D.C. 
20041.  (703)  620-3700. 


Media  (  redit  Specialists 
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New  Gaftype'''S 
Phototypesetting 
designed  for  use  the 
bilizQtion  process,  gives  you 
sharper  characters  that  you  can 
blow  up  a  hundred  times  (like  this 
ampersand)  and  see  less  fuzz  and 
fewer  breaks  than  ever  before. 

How  is  it  done? 

After  years  of  research,  GAP  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  emulsion,  providing  greater 
contrast,  whiter  whites,  blacker  blacks  and 
sharper  characters.  You  also  get  consistency  of 
quality  from  roll  to  roll.  As  well  as  an  image  that, 
after  processing,  retains  its  original  density  over  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

The  matte  finish,  besides  reducing  glare,  takes 
pen  or  pencil  notes  beautifully. 

If  you'd  like  a  truly  reliable  source  of  quality  pho¬ 
totypesetting  stabilization  paper,  call  your  local  GAP 
graphic  arts  dealer.  And  while  you're  at  it,  check  out 
our  Gaftype  C  paper.  You'll  find  it  ideal  for  con¬ 
ventional  processing.  We  also  supply  the  _ 

chemistry  for  both  processes. 
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Unretouched  blowup  from  10  pt.  Tiffany 
phototype  set  on  Gaftype '“S  paper. 


Supplement  to  First  Amendment  index 


In  July,  1976,  as  a  Bicentennial  fea¬ 
ture,  Editor  &  Publisher  presented  an 
index,  with  highlights  of  opinions,  to  136 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  since  1876  in  First 
Amendment  cases.  Also  there  was  the 
complete  text  of  the  Court’s  nullification 
of  a  Nebraska  gag  rule.  All  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  was  reproduced  in  a  pamphlet. 

Since  then,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
handed  down  decisions  in  17  more 
cases  involving  questions  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  which 
are  pertinent  to  the  communications 
media.  Excerpts  from  the  prevailing  and 
dissenting  opinions  have  been  compiled 
and  presented  herewith  as  a  supplement 
to  the  original  index. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  $2  each  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  575  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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THEATER  ZONING 

Young  (Mayor  of  Detroit) 

V.  American  Mini  Theaters  Inc. 

427  U.S.  50  1976 

Theater  owner  challenged  the  legality 
of  an  ordinance  regulating  the  location  of 
“adult”  theaters. 

Justice  Stevens  wrote  for  the  Majority: 

“The  mere  fact  that  the  commercial 
exploitation  of  material  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment  is  subject  to  zoning 
and  other  licensing  arrangements  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  invalidating  these 
ordinances.” 

Justice  Stewart  (with  Justices  Brennan, 
Marshall  and  Blackmun)  dissents: 

“The  Court  must  never  forget  that  the 
consequences  of  rigorously  enforcing  the 
guarantees  of  the  First  Amendment  are 
frequently  unpleasant.  Much  speech  that 
seems  to  be  of  little  or  no  value  will  enter 
the  marketplace  of  ideas,  threatening  the 
quality  of  our  social  discourse  and,  more 
generally,  the  serenity  of  our  lives.  But 
that  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom.” 
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PRE-TRIAL  INJUNCTION 

Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 

V.  District  Court  for  Oklahoma  County 
430  U.S.  308  1977 

A  judge's  pre-trial  order  enjoined  the 
news  media  from  naming  or  photograph¬ 
ing  an  11 -year-old  boy  held  on  a  charge 
of  murder. 

Per  Curiam  Opinion: 

“There  was  no  objection  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  press  in  the  courtroom  or  to 
photographing  the  juvenile  as  he  left  the 
courthouse.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  newspaper  acquired  the  information 
wrongfully  or  even  without  the  State’s 
implicit  approval.  The  District  Court's 
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order  abndges  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  violation  of  the  First  and  14th 
Amendments.” 
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STATE  MOTTO 

Wooley,  Chief  of  Police 
of  Lebanon  v.  Maynard. 

430  U.S.  705  1977 

A  New  Hampshire  law  required  non¬ 
commercial  vehicles  to  carry  license 
plates  showing  the  state  motto  of  “Live 
Free  or  Die.”  It  was  ruled  invalid. 

Ch.  Justice  Burger  wrote: 

“Where  the  State’s  interest  is  to  dis¬ 
cern  an  ideology,  no  matter  how  accept¬ 
able  to  some,  such  interest  cannot  out¬ 
weigh  an  individual’s  First  Amendment 
right  to  avoid  becoming  the  courier  of 
such  a  message  .  .  .  The  right  of  freedom 
of  thought  protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  against  state  action  includes  both 
the  right  to  speak  freely  and  the  right  to 
refrain  from  speaking  at  all.” 

Justice  White  ( with  Justices  Blackmun 
and  Rehnquist)  dissents: 

“The  fact  that  an  atheist  carries  and 
uses  U.S.  currency  does  not,  in  any 
meaningful  sense,  convey  any  affirma¬ 
tion  of  belief  on  his  part  in  the  motto  ‘In 
God  We  Trust’.  Similarly  there  is  no  af¬ 
firmation  of  belief  involved  in  the  display 
of  state  license  tags  upon  private  au¬ 
tomobiles.” 
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CONTRACEPTIVE  ADS 

Carey  (Governor  of  New  York)  v. 

Population  Services  International 
431  U.S.  78  1977 

New  York  State  Education  Law  pro¬ 
scribed  advertising  of  contraceptive  de¬ 
vices  available  to  children  under  16.  In¬ 
valid. 

Justice  Brennan  (with  Justices  Stevens, 
Marshall  and  Blackmun)  wrote: 

“Appellants  contend  that  ads  for  con¬ 
traceptive  products  would  be  offensive 
and  embarrassing  to  those  exposed  to 
them,  and  that  permitting  them  would 
legitimize  sexual  activities  of  young 
people.  But  these  are  classically  not  jus¬ 
tifications  validating  the  suppression  of 
expression  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  At  least  where  obscenity  is 
not  involved,  we  have  consistently  held 
that  the  fact  that  protected  speech  may 
be  offensive  to  some  does  not  justify  its 
suppression.” 

Ch.  Justice  Burger  dissents. 

Justice  Powell  dissents,  in  part: 

“1  see  no  reason  to  cast  any  doubt  on 
the  authority  of  the  State  to  impose  care¬ 
fully  tailored  restrictions  designed  to 
serve  legitimate  government  concerns  as 
to  the  effect  of  commercial  advertising 
on  the  young.” 

Justice  Stevens  concurs,  in  part: 


“The  fact  that  a  type  of  communica¬ 
tion  is  entitled  to  some  constitutional 
protection  does  not  require  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  is  totally  immune  from  regu¬ 
lation  ...  An  editorial  and  an  ad  in 
the  same  newspaper  may  contain  mis¬ 
leading  matter  in  equal  measure.  Al¬ 
though  each  is  a  form  of  protected  ex¬ 
pression,  one  may  be  censored  while  the 
other  may  not ...  A  picture  which  may 
appropriately  be  included  in  an  instruc¬ 
tion  book  may  be  excluded  from  a 
billboard.” 

Justice  Rehnquist  dissents: 

“If  those  responsible  for  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  by  feats  of  valor  or  efforts  at 
draftsmanship,  could  have  lived  to  know 
that  their  efforts  had  enshrined  in  the 
Court  the  right  of  commercial  vendors  of 
contraceptives  to  peddle  them  to  unmar¬ 
ried  minors  through  such  means  as  win¬ 
dow  displays  and  vending  machines  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  men’s  rooms  of  truck  stops, 
notwithstanding  the  considered  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Legislature  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
their  reaction.” 
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‘FOR  SALE’  SIGNS 

Linmark  Associates  v. 

Township  of  Willingboro 
431  U.S.  85  1977 

An  ordinance  of  New  Jersey  town 
prohibited  the  display  of  “For  Sale”  or 
“Sold”  signs  in  order  to  stem  the  flight 
of  white  homeowners  from  a  racially  in¬ 
tegrated  community. 

Justice  Marshall  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“If  the  dissemination  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  restricted,  then  every  locality 
in  the  country  can  suppress  any  facts 
that  reflect  poorly  on  the  locality,  so  long 
as  a  plausible  claim  can  be  made  that 
disclosure  would  cause  the  recipients  of 
the  information  to  act  ‘irrationally’. — We 
must  conclude  that  this  ordinance  is  con¬ 
stitutionally  infirm.” 

Justice  Rehnquist  did  not  participate. 
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POLITICAL  ACTION 

Abood  V.  Detroit  Board  of  Education 
431  U.S.  209  1977 

Michigan  law  permitted  public 
employes  to  have  an  “agency  shop”  ar¬ 
rangement  in  which  they  were  compelled 
to  pay  service  fees  to  the  union.  A 
teacher  claimed  the  money  was  used  for 
political  action  and  not  confined  to  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  purposes. 

Justice  Stewart  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“The  fact  that  the  appellants  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  make,  rather  than  prohibited 
from  making,  contributions  for  political 
purposes  works  no  less  an  infringement 
of  their  constitutional  rights.  For  at  the 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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U.S.  Performance 
IsNot  A  Sometime  Thing 


NEWS  INKS: 

FOR  WEB  OFFSET, 

LETTERPRESS, 

DILITHO 

No  Other  inks  give  you  as  consis¬ 
tently  trouble-free  performance 
on  the  press,  or  as  clean  and  sharp 
reproduction  on  paper.  That’s 
because  we  combine  vast  techno¬ 
logical  expertise  with  the  most  ad¬ 


vanced  manufacturing  techniques 
and  unwavering  quality  control. 

Every  U.S.  ink  has  the  right  body 
and  flow  to  provide  excellent 
distribution  from  the  inking  rollers 
to  the  printing  cylinder-for 
sharp  halftones  and  smooth  lay- 
down  of  solids.  Every  ink  is 
formulated  to  set  fast  on  the  paper, 
minimizing  linting,  picking,  and 
plate  wear  (idler  rollers  and  nose 
cone  stay  cleaner,  too).  Excel¬ 
lent  scuff  resistance  brings  your 
papers  through  the  collection 
and  folding  operation  beautifully. 


And  the  mileage  of  U.S.  inks 
can't  be  beat.  For  every  time  per¬ 
formance,  run  U.S.  inks. 


East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Cincinnati,  OH; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Dallas,  TX;  San 
Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA 


Index 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


heart  of  the  First  Amendment  is  the  no¬ 
tion  that  an  individual  should  be  free  to 
believe  as  he  will,  and  that  in  a  free  soci¬ 
ety  one’s  beliefs  should  be  shaped  by  his 
mind  and  his  conscience  rather  than 
coerced  by  the  State.” 
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PANDERING 

Splawn  V.  California 
431  U.S.  595  1977 

Theater  was  convicted  under  Califor¬ 
nia  law  for  promotion  of  “adult”  fare. 
Upheld. 

Justice  RehnquLst  wrote: 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  matter  of 
First  Amendment  obscenity  law,  evi¬ 
dence  of  pandering  to  prurient  interests 
in  the  creation,  promotion,  or  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  materials  is  relevant  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  the  material  is  obscene.” 

Justice  Stevens  (with  Justices  Brennan, 
Stevt'art  and  Marshall)  dissents: 

“Signs  which  identify  the  ‘adult’ 
character  of  a  motion  picture  theater  or 
of  a  bookstore  conveying  the  message 
that  sexually  provocative  entertainment 
is  to  be  found  within  .  .  .  provide  a 
warning  to  those  who  find  erotic  mate¬ 
rials  offensive  that  they  should  shop 
elsewhere  for  other  kinds  of  books. 


magazines  or  entertainment.  Under  any 
sensible  regulatory  scheme,  truthful  de¬ 
scription  of  subject  matter  that  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  some  and  sensitive  to  others  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  not  punished.  1  would 
not  send  Mr.  Splawn  to  jail  for  telling  the 
truth  about  his  shabby  business.” 
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MAIL  SEARCH 

U.S.  V.  Ramsey 
431  U.S.  606  1977 

Border  customs  officials,  suspecting 
contraband,  opened  international  letter 
mail  without  a  search  warrant. 

Justice  RehnquLst  wrote: 

“We  are  unable  to  agree  with  the 
Court  of  Appeals  that  the  opening  of  in¬ 
ternational  mail  in  search  of  customs  vio¬ 
lations  impermissibly  chills  the  exercise 
of  free  speech.” 

Justice  Powell  concurs: 

“1  have  no  doubt  that  this  statute,  re¬ 
quiring  as  a  precondition  to  the  opening 
of  mail  ‘reasonable  cause  to  suspect’  a 
violation  of  law,  adequately  protects 
both  First  and  14th  Amendment  rights.” 

Justice  Stevens  (with  Justices  Brennan 
and  Marshall)  dissents: 

“If  the  Government  is  allowed  to 
exercise  the  power  it  claims,  the  door 
will  be  open  to  the  wholesale,  secret 
examination  of  all  incoming  international 
letter  mail.” 


CLASSIFIED 

•  CREDIT  CHECKING 

•  SEARCH  BY  NAME,  NUMBER,  AND  INVOICE 

•  PRICING 

•  OPERATOR  STATISTICS 

and  much  more! 


“Production  Systems  By  And  For  Newspaper  People” 


ONE  Systems 

P.O.  Box  2001 
Oceanside,  Calif.  92054 
(714)  433-7380 


EDITORIAL 

•  INTERACTIVE  H&  J 

•  6  WIRE  INPUTS 

•  INTERACTIVE  REMOTE 

•  QUEUES 
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OBSCENITY 

Ward  v.  Illinois 

431  U.S.  767  1977 

Conviction  of  the  seller  of  two  publica¬ 
tions  deemed  obscene  was  upheld. 

Justice  White  wrote  that  the  Illinois 
statute  was  not  unconstitutionally  over¬ 
broad. 

JiLstice  Stevens  (with  Justices  Brennan, 
Stewart  and  Marshall)  dissents: 

“One  of  the  strongest  arguments 
against  regulating  obscenity  through 
criminal  laws  is  the  inherent  vagueness 
of  the  obscenity  concept.” 

i*RISONERS’  RIGHTS 

Jones  V.  North  Carolina 
Prisoners'  Union  Inc. 

433  U.S.  119  1977 

The  state  commissioner  of  corrections 
imposed  restrictions  against  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  inmates  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  a  union. 

Justice  Rehnquist  wrote  the  Majority 
Opinion: 

“This  Court  has  repeatedly  recognized 
the  need  for  major  restrictions  on  a  pris¬ 
oner’s  rights.  These  restrictions  have 
applied  as  well  when  First  Amendment 
values  were  implicated  .  .  .  FYisons,  it  is 
obvious,  differ  in  numerous  respects 
from  free  society.  They,  to  begin  with, 
are  populated,  involuntarily,  by  people 
who  have  been  found  to  have  violated 
one  or  more  of  the  criminal  laws  estab¬ 
lished  by  society  for  its  orderly 
governance  .  .  .  First  Amendment  as- 
sociational  rights  must  give  way  to  the 
reasonable  considerations  of  penal  man¬ 
agement.” 

Justices  Marshall  and  Brennan  dissent: 

“A  prisoner  does  not  shed  basic  First 
Amendment  rights  at  the  prison  gate.” 
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INFORMATION 

Ni.xon  V.  Wartrer  Communications  Inc. 

435  U.S.  589  1978 

The  White  House  tapes  made  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  were  reported  extensively 
during  some  of  the  Watergate  trials,  after 
which  Warner  Communications  sued  to 
obtain  them  for  broadcast  and  sale  to  the 
public,  judge’s  refusal  to  release  the 
tapes  was  upheld. 

Justice  Powell  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“The  First  Amendment  generally 
grants  the  press  no  right  to  information 
about  a  trial  superior  to  that  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  .  .  .  There  is  no  question 
here  of  a  truncated  flow  of  information  to 
the  public  .  .  .  The  issue  is  whether 
these  copies  of  the  White  House  tapes, 
to  which  the  public  has  never  had  physi¬ 
cal  access,  must  be  made  available  for 
copying.” 

Justices  White  and  Brennan  dissented 
on  technical  grounds. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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JUDICIAL  REMEDY 

National  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers  v.  United  States 
435  U.S.  679  1978 

The  Canon  of  Ethics  of  the  National 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers  that 
prohibited  competitive  bidding  on  en¬ 
gineering  services  violated  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act.  As  part  of  the  judicial 
remedy  the  Society  was  required  to  re¬ 
vise  its  code. 

Justice  Stevens  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“An  order  curtailing  the  exercise  of 
liberties  that  the  Society  might  otherwise 
enjoy  .  .  .  is  a  necessary  and  unavoida¬ 
ble  consequence  of  the  violation  .  .  . 
Just  as  an  injunction  against  price  fixing 
abridges  the  freedom  of  businessmen  to 
talk  to  one  another  about  prices,  so  too 
the  injunction  in  this  case  must  restrict 
the  Society’s  range  of  expression  on  the 
ethics  of  competitive  bidding.  The  First 
Amendment  does  not  make  it  impossible 
to  enforce  laws  against  agreements  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade. 

Justices  Blackmun  and  Rehnquist  con¬ 
cur.  Ch.  J.  Burger  dissented  from  the 
judgment  which  prohibited  the  Society 
from  stating  in  its  published  standards  of 
ethics  that  competitive  bidding  is  unethi¬ 
cal.  He  wrote; 

“The  First  Amendment  guarantees 
that  right  to  express  such  a  position  and 
that  right  cannot  be  impaired  under  the 
cloak  of  remedial  judicial  action.’’ 

J.  Brennan  took  no  part  in  the  deci¬ 
sion. 
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CORPORATE  VOICE 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston  v. 

Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts 
April  26,  1978 

The  banking  corporation  challenged 
the  validity  of  a  state  law  which  pro¬ 
hibited  it  from  spending  money  to  pub¬ 
licize  its  opposition  to  a  proposed  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax. 

Justice  Powell  wrote  in  the  Majority 
Opinion: 

“We  find  no  support  for  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  speech  that  otherwise  would  be 
within  the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment  loses  that  protection  simply 
because  its  source  is  a  corporation  that 
cannot  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
court,  a  material  effect  on  its  business  or 
property  .  .  .  Where  the  legislature’s 
suppression  of  speech  suggests  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  one  side  of  a  debatable 
public  question  an  advantage  in  express¬ 
ing  its  views  to  the  people,  the  First 
Amendment  is  plainly  offended.” 

Ch.  Justice  Burger  concurs  with  this 
comment: 

“The  evolution  of  traditional  newspa- 
46 


pers  into  modem  corporate  conglomer¬ 
ates  in  which  the  daily  dissemination  of 
news  by  print  is  no  longer  the  major  part 
of  the  whole  enterprise  suggests  the  need 
for  caution  in  limiting  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  of  corporation  as  such. 

.  .  .  The  Court  has  not  yet  squarely  re¬ 
solved  whether  the  Press  Clause  confers 
upon  the  ‘institutional  press’  any  free¬ 
dom  from  government  restraint  not  en¬ 
joyed  by  all  others  .  .  .  The  history  of 
the  Clause  does  not  suggest  that  the  au¬ 
thors  contemplated  a  special  or  ‘institu¬ 
tional’  privilege.” 

Justices  White,  Brennan  and  Marshall 
dissent: 

“The  Nation  has  for  many  years  rec¬ 
ognized  the  need  for  measures  designed 
to  prevent  corporation  domination  of  the 
political  process.” 

Justice  Rehnquist  dissents: 

“The  free  flow  of  information  is  in  no 
way  diminished  by  the  Commonwealth’s 
decision  to  permit  the  operation  of  big 
corporations  with  limited  rights  of  politi¬ 
cal  expression  ...  All  natural  persons, 
who  owe  their  existence  to  a  higher 
sovereign  than  the  Commonwealth,  re¬ 
main  as  free  as  before  to  engage  in  politi¬ 
cal  activity.” 
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OFFICIAL  REPUTATION 

Landmark  Communications  v.  Virginia 
433  U.S.  829  1978 

The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  was  fined 
$500  for  publishing  the  details  of  a  judi¬ 
cial  review  involving  the  disability  or 
misconduct  of  a  judge,  who  was  iden¬ 
tified. 

Ch.  Justice  Burger  wrote  for  the  Court: 

“The  publication  Virginia  seeks  to 
punish  lies  near  the  core  of  the  First 
Amendment  .  .  .  Our  prior  cases  have 
firmly  established  that  injury  to  official 
reputation  is  an  insufficient  reason  for 
repressing  speech  that  would  otherwise 
be  free.” 

Justices  Brennan  and  Powell  took  no 
part  in  the  case. 
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NEWS  OFFICE  SEARCH 

Zurcher,  Chief  of  Police  of 

Palo  Alto  V.  Stanford  Daily. 

May  31,  1978 

Using  search  warrants  which  did  not 
specify  objects  or  areas,  police  ran¬ 
sacked  the  offices  of  the  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  campus  newspaper  after  a  violent 
clash  between  demonstrators  and  police. 
The  photo  labs,  files  and  waste  paper 
baskets  were  searched.  Locked  drawers- 
and  rooms  were  not  opened,  but  the 
police  had  the  opportunity  to  read  notes 
and  correspondence. 

Justice  White  wrote  the  Majority  Opin¬ 
ion: 

“Surely  a  warrant  to  search  a  newspa¬ 
per  premises  for  crime  evidence,  such  as 
the  one  issued  here  for  news  photos 


taken  in  a  public  place,  carries  no  realis¬ 
tic  threat  of  prior  restraint  or  of  any  di¬ 
rect  restraint  whatsoever  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Stanford  Daily  or  on  its  com¬ 
munication  of  ideas.  The  hazards  of  such 
warrants  can  be  avoided  by  a  neutral 
magistrate  carrying  out  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  under  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
for  he  has  ample  tools  at  his  disposal  to 
confine  warrants  to  search  within 
reasonable  limits.” 

Justice  Powell  concurs: 

“If  the  Framers  had  believed  that  the 
press  was  entitled  to  a  special  procedure, 
not  available  to  others,  when  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  required  evidence  in  its 
possession,  one  would  have  expected  the 
terms  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  re¬ 
flect  that  belief  .  .  .  The  struggle  from 
which  the  Fourth  Amendment  emerged 
was  that  between  the  Crown  and  press 
.  .  .  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  usual  procedures  contemplated 
by  the  Fourth  Amendment  do  indeed 
apply  to  the  press,  as  to  every  other  per¬ 
son.” 

Justices  Stewart  and  Marshall  dissent: 

“It  seems  self-evident  that  police 
searches  of  newspaper  offices  burden  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  most  im¬ 
mediate  and  obvious  First  Amendment 
injury  caused  by  such  a  visitation  by  the 
police  is  physical  disruption  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  .  .  .  But  there  is 
another  and  more  serious  burden  on  a 
free  press  imposed  by  an  unannounced 
police  search  of  a  newspaper  office;  the 
possibility  of  disclosure  of  information 
received  from  confidential  sources,  or  of 
the  identity  of  the  sources  themselves 
...  It  requires  no  blind  leap  of  faith  to 
understand  that  a  person  who  gives  in¬ 
formation  to  a  journalist  only  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  his  identity  will  not  be  revealed 
will  be  less  likely  to  give  that  information 
if  he  knows  that,  despite  the  journalist’s 
assurances,  his  identity  may  in  fact  be 
disclosed.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
confidential  information  may  be  exposed 
to  the  eyes  of  police  officers  who  execute 
a  search  warrant  by  rummaging  through 
the  files,  cabinets,  desks  and  waste  bas¬ 
kets  of  a  newsroom  .  .  .  Perhaps  as  a 
matter  of  abstract  policy  a  newspaper 
office  should  receive  no  more  protection 
from  unannounced  police  searches  than, 
say,  the  office  of  a  doctor,  or  the  office  of 
a  bank.  But  we  are  here  to  uphold  a 
Constitution.  And  our  Constitution  does 
not  explicitly  protect  the  practice  of 
medicine  or  the  business  of  banking  from 
all  abridgment  by  government.  It  does 
explicitly  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

Justice  Stevens  dissents: 

“The  search  was  unreasonable  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amendment.” 

Justice  Brennan  took  no  part  in  the 
decision. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  Coronary  Club,  Inc. 
3659  Green  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  44122 


Now,  your  paper  can  feature  an  important 
public  service  that  has  a  special  local  interest 
your  readers  need  and  they  will  like  it.  This 
regular  question  and  answer  heart-health  col¬ 
umn  is  prepared  by  some  of  the  world's  leading 
heart  specialists  and  edited  by  Dr.  Irvine  H. 
Page,  Director  Emeritus  of  Research,  at  the 
famed  Cleveland  Clinic. 

Doctors  who  are  consultants  and  advisors  to 
the  Coronary  Club  bring  help  to  those  who 
have  had  heart  attacks  and  to  everyone  who 
wants  to  avoid  them.  You  can  encourage  ques¬ 
tions  from  your  readers-even  help  establish  a 
local  chapter  of  the  Coronary  Club,  a  national 


non-profit  organization  of  nearly  10,000 
members  interested  in  helping  combat  the 
dangers  of  America's  number  one  killer-heart 
disease. 

This  column  is  already  appearing  regularly  in 
the  Cleveland  Press.  It  is  available  for  your  use. 
"Questions  and  Answers"  for  your  readers 
will  be  provided  at  intervals. 

THERE  IS  NO  CHARGE.  It's  another  educa¬ 
tional  service  of  the  ten-year  old  Coronary  Club 
that  has  chapters  forming  all  across  the  U.S. 

More  than  30  million  Americans  have  some 
form  of  heart  disease.  Help  people  learn  more, 
do  more,  to  help  themselves  and  others. 


CORONARY  CLUB  BOARD  OF  EDITORS 

Irvine  H.  Page,  M.D.  -  Cleveland  Clinic 
Helen  B.  Brown,  Ph.D.  -  Cleveland  Clinic 
J.  Willis  Hurst,  M.D.  -  Emory  University 
David  Kritchevsky,  Ph.D.  -  Wistar  Institute 
Leonard  L.  Lovshin,  M.D.  -  Cleveland  Clinic 
William  L.  Proudfit,  M.D.  -  Cleveland  Clinic 
John  A.  Spittell,  Jr.,  M.D.  -  Mayo  Clinic 
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GOVERNMENT  INFORMATION 

Houchins,  Sheriff  v.  KQED  Inc. 

June  26,  1978 

After  a  prisoner’s  suicide,  station 
KQED  in  California  was  refused  permis¬ 
sion  to  send  a  news  team  into  a  county 
jail  to  report  on  conditions  there. 

Ch.  Ju.stice  Burger  ( with  Justices  White 
and  RehnquLst)  wrote  the  Majority  Opin¬ 
ion: 

“Neither  the  First  Amendment  nor  the 
14th  Amendment  mandates  a  right  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  government  information  or 
sources  of  information  within  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  control .  .  .  The  media  has  no 
right  special  of  access  to  the  jail  different 
from  or  greater  than  that  accorded  the 
public  generally  .  .  .  There  is  no  discern¬ 
ible  basis  for  a  constitutional  duty  to 
disclose,  or  for  standards  governing  dis¬ 
closure  of  or  access  to  information  .  .  . 
We  reject  the  assertion  that  the  public 
and  the  media  have  a  First  Amendment 
right  to  government  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  jails  and  their  in¬ 
mates  and  presumably  all  other  public 
facilities  such  as  hospitals  and  mental  in¬ 
stitutions.’’ 

Justice  Stewart  concurs: 

“The  Constitution  does  no  more  than 
assure  the  public  and  the  press  equal  ac¬ 
cess  once  government  has  opened  its 
doors.” 

Justice  Stevens  (with  Justices  Brennan 
and  Powell)  dissent: 

“The  First  Amendment  protects  not 
only  the  dissemination  but  also  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  information  and  ideas  ...  In 
addition  to  safeguarding  the  right  of  one 
individual  to  receive  what  another  elects 
to  communicate,  the  First  Amendment 
serves  an  essential  societal  function.  Our 
system  of  self-government  assumes  the 
existence  of  an  informed  citizenry  .  .  . 
Information  gathering  is  entitled  to  some 
measure  of  constitutional  protection 
.  .  .  The  District  Court  has  the  power  to 
require,  at  least  temporarily,  that  the 
channels  of  communication  be  opened 
more  widely  than  the  law  would  other¬ 
wise  require  in  order  to  let  relevant  facts, 
which  may  have  been  concealed,  come 
to  light.” 

Justices  Marshall  and  Blackmun  took 
part  in  the  decision. 
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DIRTY  WORDS 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
Pacific  Foundation 
July  3,  1978 

The  FCC  censured  WBAl-fm  New 
York  for  airing  a  George  Carlin  satire  on 
48 


NATIONAL  AWARD — Richard  E.  Wiley,  (left),  former  chairman  of  the  FCC,  who 
led  the  movement  by  the  FCC  to  modify  Communications  Act  rules  and  regulations 
to  permit  broadcast  and  televised  debates  between  presidential  candidates  and 
other  high  office  seekers,  was  presented  the  national  Thomas  Jefferson  Award  on 
February  23.  The  award  is  sponsored  by  Texas  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and 
broadcast  groups  and  Texas  Tech  University.  Robert  Marbut,  (right),  president  of 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  and  chief  officer  of  Harte-Hanks  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  was  on  hand  for  the  presentation  to  Wiley. 


“filthy  words”  during  an  afternoon  in 
October  1973. 

Justice  Stevens  (with  Ch.  Justice  Burger 
and  Justice  Rehnquist)  wrote: 

“The  Commission’s  authority  to  im¬ 
pose  sanctions  on  licensees  who  engage 
in  obscene,  indecent  and  profane  broad¬ 
casting  is  not  limited  by  the  (1927)  Com¬ 
munications  Act  ...  It  is  undisputed 
that  the  content  of  the  broadcast  was 
‘vulgar,  offensive  and  shocking’  ...  Of 
all  forms  of  communication,  it  is  broad¬ 
casting  that  has  received  the  most  limited 
First  Amendment  protection  .  .  . 
Broadcasting  is  uniquely  accessible  to 
children,  even  those  too  young  to  read 
.  .  .  We  simply  hold  that  when  the 
Commission  finds  that  a  pig  has  entered 
the  parlor,  the  exercise  of  its  regulatory 
power  does  not  depend  on  proof  that  the 
pig  is  obscene.” 

Justices  Powell  and  Blackmun  concur  in 
part. 

Justice  Brennan  ( with  Ju.stice  Marshall) 
dissent: 

“It  is  only  an  acute  ethnocentric 
myopia  that  enables  the  Court  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  censorship  of  communications 
solely  because  of  the  words  they  contain 
...  A  satirist’s  monologue  may  be  most 
potent  when  delivered  to  a  live  audience; 
yet  the  choice  whether  this  will  in  fact  be 
the  manner  in  which  the  message  is  de¬ 
livered  and  received  is  one  the  First 
Amendment  prohibits  the  government 
from  making.” 


Business  publishers 
elect  new  officers 

At  its  first  annual  meeting,  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Area  Business  Publications 
elected  officers  and  a  board  of  directors. 

Ten  publishers  were  added  to  the 
membership,  bringing  the  total  roster  to 
26  publishers  with  31  publications  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  more  than 
600,000. 

The  AABP  affirmed  unanimously  the 
slate  of  officers  selected  at  the  charter 
meeting  of  the  association  in  Cincinnati. 

The  are  Robert  Kehoe,  Florida  Trend 
and  South  magazine,  president;  C. 
Robertson  Trowbridge,  New  England 
Business,  secretary;  and  C.  Herbert 
Zost,  Metro  Business  Monthly,  Washing¬ 
ton,  treasurer.  Lawrnece  M.  Martin, 
Texas  Business,  was  elected  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 

Directors  elected  are  Thomas  F.  Al¬ 
len,  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Business',  Lewis 
M.  Conn,  Kentucky  Business  Ledger', 
Arthur  E.  Mertz,  Crain's  Chicago  Busi¬ 
ness:  Jim  Peterson,  California  Business, 
and  John  Rorer,  Focus,  Philadelphia. 

Pulitzer  entries  judged 

Eleven  nominating  juries  in  journalism, 
consisting  of  53  writers,  editors  and 
publishers,  concluded  the  examination 
of  985  exhibits  for  the  63rd  annual 
Pulitzer  Prizes  last  week  at  Columbia 
University. 
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Attorney  Gen’l 
asked  to  limit 
call  list  use 

Paul  Davis,  president  of  the  Radio 
Television  News  Directors  Association, 
has  called  on  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Griffin  B.  Bell  to  amend  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  regulations  which  currently  permit 
prosecutors  and  investigators  to  obtain 
records  of  long  distance  telephone  num¬ 
bers  dialed  by  reporters. 

The  RTNDA  official,  in  a  letter,  asked 
that  any  subpoenas  issued  for  phone  lists 
of  this  kind  be  subject  to  the  Attorney 
General’s  personal  approval. 

Davis  also  asked  that  legislation  now 
being  prepared  by  the  Administration  to 
protect  journalists  and  others  from  the 
threat  of  search  warrants  be  expanded  to 
restrict  the  obtaining  of  long  distance 
records  from  the  phone  company. 

The  RTNDA  and  other  groups  and  in¬ 
dividuals  concerned  with  press  freedom 
maintain  that  access  to  toll  call  lists  ena¬ 
bles  investigators  to  identify  newsper¬ 
sons’  confidential  sources.  The  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  refused  to  overturn  a  lower 
court  decision  upholding  the  practice  of 
subpoenaing  long  distance  telephone 
records  without  first  giving  notice  to 
subscribers  (E&P,  March  10). 

Davis  told  Attorney  General  Bell, 
“We  fear  that  American  journalism  will 
suffer  irreparable  damage  if  the  current 
trend  toward  weakening  its  constitu¬ 
tional  protections  is  not  soon  reversed.’’ 


Job  center 

(Continued  from  puf’e  II) 


run  Job/Net  have  proven  their  ability 
to  find  outstanding  minority  professionals 
through  the  summer  program  for  min¬ 
ority  journalists.  I  think  Job/Net  has  the 
potential  of  amplifying  that  effort  enorm¬ 
ously.  In  that  respect  it  is  good  news 
for  our  industry.’’ 

Maynard  was  retained  recently  by 
Gannett  Newspapers  as  full-time  advisor 
on  equal  opportunities.  Nancy  Hicks  is 
Maynard’s  wife,  who  is  presently  serv¬ 
ing  as  interim  director  of  the  IJE’s  sum¬ 
mer  program  for  minority  journalists. 

Aarons  and  Hicks  said  that  Job/Net, 
which  has  operated  informally  for  at 
least  a  year,  will  be  fully  operative  within 
6  to  8  weeks.  They  urged  interested  news¬ 
papers  and  prospective  applicants  to 
contact  Job/Net  at:  1521  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  Northwest,  Washington,  20036; 
Telephone  (202)797-1400. 

Job/Net  is  supported  by  a  grant  from 
the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markel  Foundation. 
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John  W.  Park  dies; 
pioneer  in  ANPA/RI 

John  W.  Park,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  ANPA/Rl  Production  Management 
Conference,  died  February  22  in  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach,  Fla.  He  was  91. 

Park  retired  in  1%5  after  working  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  nearly  50  years. 
As  its  production  director  he  pioneered 


in  printing  developments,  notably  in  the 
area  of  four-color  rotogravure.  In  1927 
he  presided  at  the  first  national  meeting 
of  the  Mechanical  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  with  about  100  members  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

Originally  an  architectural  engineer. 
Park  helped  design  and  construct  the 
Tribune  Tower,  a  Chicago  landmark. 

His  wife,  the  former  Coral  Cave,  a 
Tribune  reporter,  died  in  1974. 


If  you  think  youVe  under  pressure 
at  press  time,  wait  till 
you  feel  it  at  courtroom  time. 

The  publishing  business  is  a  pressure  business.  But  until 
you've  faced  the  pressure  of  a  libel  suit  you  may  not  really 
know  what  pressure  can  be.  With  to¬ 
day's  jumbo  law  suits,  a  libel  settle¬ 
ment  could  very  well  cripple  your 
business. 

'That's  why  you  need  Publishers 
Insurance  from  ERC.  We've 
been  underwriting  libel  and 
ropyright  insurance  for  over  40 
years  and  we  know  what  it's 
all  about.  Today,  there's  only 
one  exclusion  left  in  our 
olicy:  Commercial  printing  for 
hird  parties.  And  you  can  have 
lat,  too,  for  a  small  additional 
■emium. 

Although  the  incidence  of 
is  increasing,  our  cover¬ 
age  continues  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  inexpensive.  But  regardless 
of  cost,  not  to  have  libel  coverage 
when  you  need  it  could  be  a  real 
catastrophe". 

If  you  (or  your  insurance  rep¬ 
resentative)  will  mail  us  this  cou¬ 
pon,  we'll  respond  by  mail  with 
all  the  details.  Do  it  today.  It's  one 
policy  a  publisher  can't  afford  to 
be  without. 


Publishers  Libel,  Department  3 
Employers  Reinsurance  Corporation 
21  West  10th  Street 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  64105 

Please  tell  me  more  about  your  Publishers  Libel  coverage. 


PUBLICATION 


CITY,  STATE,  ZIP . 
TELEPHONE _ 


INPA  offers  carrier 
recruitment  campaign 


A  ready-to-use  promotion  campaign 
that  will  help  newspapers  fill  open  routes 
and  upgrade  the  carrier  image  is  being 
offered  by  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association. 

“Be  Somebody.  Be  a  Carrier!”  is  the 
theme  of  the  campaign  that  includes  print 
ads,  radio  spots  and  television  commer¬ 
cials. 

Designed  to  recruit  carriers,  the  pri¬ 
mary  mes-sage  is  targeted  toward 
youngsters  and  tells  “what’s  in  it  for 
them”  when  they  become  carriers.  It 
sells  the  benefits  of  route  work.  The 
campaign  also  helps  to  build  the  status  of 
carrier  work  and  the  image  of  youngsters 
who  are  carriers. 

Selling  the  parents  is  another  impor¬ 
tant  role  of  the  campaign.  The  campaign 
helps  to  sell  parents  on  the  benefits  of  a 
carrier  route. 

Included  in  the  campaign  are  12 
camera-ready  ads  in  various  sizes  from 
2-column  x  155  lines  to  full  pages.  All  ads 
can  be  run  “as  is”  with  only  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  name  and  phone  number  added.  Or 
the  ads  can  be  “localized”  with  copy  to 
tell  of  special  benefits  that  apply  to  a 
particular  newspaper’s  carrier  program. 

The  campaign,  originally  prepared  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  Company,  under 
the  direction  of  Newell  Meyer, 
vicepresident/promotion  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  William  Eisner  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  produced  a  steady  stream 
of  carrier  applicants.  Based  upon  this  re¬ 
sponse,  the  Journal  Company  offered  the 
campaign  to  the  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Association  as  a  service 
to  the  newspaper  business. 

INPA  has  underwritten  conversion 
charges  and  production  costs  of  the  re¬ 
vised  material  and  is  making  the  cam¬ 
paign  available  to  newspapers  at  a  nomi¬ 
nal  charge  as  a  contribution  to  the 
Newspaper  Readership  Project. 

The  complete  campaign  (12  prints  ads, 
one  30-second  tv,  and  one  60-second 
radio)  is  only  $360.00  for  INPA  mem¬ 
bers.  Non-members’  price  is  $435.00  but 
they  may  apply  the  difference  to  INPA 
membership  if  they  join.  The  12  print  ads 
are  only  $25.00  for  INPA  members 

■■ 


For  Powerful  Year  Round  Promotions 

AMERICAN  FLAG  KITS 

3'  X  5'  Double  Stitched  Flag 
W  6  Ft.  Jointed  Metal  Pole  A  Accessories 
Made  m  U  S  A. 
Immediate  Delivery 

FLAG 

HEADQUARTERS 

for  Newspapers 

Write  or  call  Today 
for  Catalog  Sheet 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

Eldorado.  III.  62930  •  618  273  3376 


($50.00  to  non-members).  The  30-second 
tv  commercial  is  $295.00  ($320.00  to  non¬ 
members)  and  the  60-second  radio  spot  is 
$65.00  ($90.00  to  non-members). 

Complete  information  is  available  by 
writing  Edward  Linsmier,  executive  di¬ 
rector,  INPA,  the  Newspaper  Center, 
11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  Va. 
22091. 

Paper  mill  workers 
earn  bonus  pay 

Garden  State  Paper  Company,  an  af¬ 
filiate  of  Media  General,  distributed 
bonus  checks  at  the  end  of  1978  totaling 
$178,538  to  their  214  union  employes  at 
the  Garfield,  N.J.,  recycling  plant. 

Last  year  was  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  the  supplemental  no-strike  labor  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  company  and  two 
unions.  Local  300,  United  Paperworkers 
International  Union,  AFL-CIO  and 
Local  68,  International  Union  of  Operat¬ 
ing  Engineers,  AFL-CIO. 

Under  the  10  year  agreement,  the 
company  puts  $1  for  each  ton  of  paper 
manufactured  at  the  mill  during  the  De¬ 
cember  1  through  November  30  year  into 
a  bonus  pool.  The  pool  is  divided  among 
members  of  the  two  union  locals  on  the 
basis  of  hours  worked  by  each  man,  with 
full  credit  given  for  overtime. 

This  year,  union  members  received 
bonuses  averaging  $873.00  apiece.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  bonus,  the  agreement 
specifies  that  any  difference  between  the 
company  and  either  union  be  submitted 
to  binding  arbitration  if  it  is  not  resolved 
through  routine  negotiation. 

10  countries  join 
Latin  news  agency 

Ten  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
nations  have  formed  a  news  organization 
to  provide  daily  interchange  of  informa¬ 
tion.  ASIN  (Action  by  National  Informa¬ 
tive  Systems)  is  dedicated  to  “a  greater 
and  easier  flow  of  first-hand  and  truthful 
information.”  It  will  be  the  basis  for  a 
hemisphere-wide  news  agency. 

The  participating  countries  are:  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican 
Republic,  Jamaica  and  Surinam. 

New  CJR  editor 

Robert  K.  Manoff  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  Columbia  Journalism  Review. 
He  succeeds  James  Boylan,  who  will  re¬ 
turn  this  year  to  teaching.  Manoff,  34, 
was  senior  editor  of  More  magazine, 
which  was  acquired  by  CJR. 


East/West  acquires 
Sunday  supplement 

All  in  Style,  a  Sunday  supplement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  six  newspapers,  has  been  sold 
by  R.  L.  Newport  &  Co.,  N.Y.,  to 
East/West  Network  Inc.,  publisher  of  lO 
in-flight  magazines. 

No  purchase  price  was  disclosed. 

Jeffrey  Butler,  president  and  publisher 
of  East/West  Network,  said  he  plans  to 
expand  All  In  Style  into  new  markets  and 
publish  it  on  a  monthly  basis  beginning 
January,  1980. 

The  section,  which  covers  fashion, 
home  and  lifestyle  topics,  is  now  distrib¬ 
uted  six  times  yearly  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Houston  Post,  Boston  Globe 
and  Washington  Star  to  1,100,000  higher 
income  families. 

Richard  M.  Meyer,  president  of  All  in 
Style  since  it  began  publishing  last  Au¬ 
gust,  will  remain  in  his  present  capacity, 
as  will  the  editorial  and  ad  staffs. 

CBS  to  test  weekly 
sports  magazine 

CBS  Inc.  will  test  market  in  May  a 
weekly  snorts  magazine. 

John  Purcell,  president,  CBS/ 
Publishing  Group,  said  the  tabloid-size 
magazine,  will  be  “launched  sometime” 
before  the  1979  World  Series  if  the  test 
proves  successful. 

Purcell,  a  former  top  executive  with 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  said  CBS  is  interested 
in  expanding  in  the  magazine  field.  “One 
of  the  reasons,”  he  said,  “is  the  very 
strong  growth  in  ad  revenues  in  the  past 
several  years,  well  above  historic 
trends.” 

He  said  he  thinks  the  1978  growth  rate 
of  20%  “may  moderate  somewhat  to 
12%  to  13%  this  year  and  next.”  Despite 
this  softening,  he  said  CBS  thinks  that 
the  sports  field  “offers  fertile  ground  for 
expansion.” 

Wayne  Woltman  buys 
West  Chicago  Press 

The  West  Chicago  (111.)  Press  has  been 
sold  by  H.W.  Treudt  to  Wayne  G. 
Woltman. 

The  Treudt  family  has  been  associated 
with  the  4,700  circulation  weekly  since 
1911.  The  newspaper  was  founded  in 
1908. 

Woltman  is  former  co-publisher  of  the 
Hinsdale  (lll.)Domg.v  and  comes  to  West 
Chicago  after  serving  as  general  manager 
of  the  Naperx’ille  (111.)  Sun.  He  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  as 
general  manager  of  its  Merrill  Printing 
Company  subsidiary  and  later  as  general 
manager  of  its  Suburban  Trib. 

The  Treudts  will  remain  as  commercial 
printers  in  West  Chicago. 
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Ad  scene _ 

Inflation  inspires  car  care  ads 


By  Dan  Lionel 


The  high  cost  of  autos  and  the  stiff 
chai^ges  owners  are  facing  at  repair  sta¬ 
tions  have  opened  up  ad  linage  potential 
for  newspapers  in  the  $29  billion  auto 
aftermarket. 

Roger  Crawford,  Champion  Spark 
Plug’s  ad  manager,  said  there  are  over 
370,000  retail  businesses  that  sell  or  in¬ 
stall  automotive  parts.  Of  these,  25,000 
are  automotive  jobbers  who  sell  retail  to 
the  do-it-yourselfer  and  supply  parts  to 
120,000  gas  stations  that  do  car  repair  as 
well  as  the  125,000  independant  garages. 

With  the  obvious  trend  to  holding  on 
to  cars  for  an  extra  year  or  more,  every 
aspect  of  auto  maintenance,  Crawford 
pointed  out  is  spurting  ahead.  “The 
amazing  thing,”  he  said,  “is  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  vast  number  of 
these  retailers  does  any  advertising  to 
sell  parts  and  service.  And  yet  they  stand 
to  profit  substantially  by  increasing  their 
advertising  aimed  at  the  owners  of  the 
134  million  vehicles  on  the  road.  The  un¬ 
tapped  potential  for  newspapers  is  amaz¬ 
ing  too.  Papers  really  stand  to  profit  by 
building  up  their  sales  efforts  toward 
those  automotive  related  businesses 
which  service  this  market.” 

Crawford  whose  company  is  now 
going  into  its  12th  year  of  sponsoring  the 
Champion  Car  Care  Program  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  rising  tide  of  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  both  newspapers  and  advertisers. 
In  1968  when  the  program  began,  800 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  approximately  23  million  par¬ 
ticipated.  In  1978  there  were  1500  par¬ 
ticipating  papers  representing  some  70 
million  circulation.  While  the  size  of  the 
original  sections  ran  to  8  or  10  pages,  last 
year  the  typical  section  ran  from  18-20. 

Harry  J.  Young,  Champion’s  Car  Care 
Consultant  who  may  be  found  with  his 
Champion  Spark  Plug  lapel  pin  at  virtu¬ 
ally  every  gathering  of  newspaper  sales 
executives  beating  the  drum  for  the  pro¬ 
gram,  has  been  involved  with  it  since  its 
inception.  While  he  has  seen  it  grow, 
year  after  year,  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
understand  any  paper’s  failure  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Champion  deal.  “Any 
qualifying  newspaper  with  a  CPM  of  $20 
or  less  gets  a  500  line  Champion  Spark 
Plug  ad  at  their  national  open  rate.  All 
they  need  do  to  qualify  for  a  1000-line  ad 
is  to  sell  500  lines  of  local  tie-in  advertis¬ 
ing  featuring  Champion,  for  which 
Champion  furnishes  50%  co-op  money.” 

One  of  the  most  creative  newspaper 
efforts  in  conjunction  with  the  car  care 
feature  that  brought  follow  up  advertis¬ 
ing  and  created  great  human  interest  was 
made  by  the  Cape  Coral  (Fla.)  News- 
Press.  In  a  letter  to  Harry  Young,  Phil 
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Keyes,  ad  director  of  the  Gannett  news¬ 
paper  outlined  a  project  that  began  with 
the  publication  of  a  car  care  section  enti¬ 
tled,  “The  Inside  Story  of  Car  Im¬ 
provement”,  on  March  29, 1978.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  suggestions  for  the  upcoming  1979 
section  made  by  local  dealers,  one  local 
Ford  dealer  donated  a  derelict  auto  that 
he  got  as  a  trade-in. 

“Other  businesses  are  donating  parts, 
accessories  and  equipment  necessary  to 


convert  this  derelict  into  a  safe,  useful 
vehicle  once  again. 

“The  car  and  donated  parts  have  gone 
to  the  automotive  classes  at  the  local 
Vocational-Technical  school.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  doing  the  work  and  learning  at 
the  same  time.  When  all  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  car  will  be  sold  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  will  go  to  the  local  Vo-Tech  Club. 

“Our  idea  is  a  section  which  photo¬ 
graphically  and  editorially  follows  the 
derelict  through  its  stages  of  renewal. 
The  local  dealers  and  auto  supply 
equipment  businesses  are  supporting  the 
section  with  ads  including  co-ops  that 
cover  everything  from  polish  to  spark 
plugs  and  to  tires.” 


Here’s  a  neat  way  to 
offset  increased  mailing  rates. 


Now  in  less  time  with 
less  labor  your  mailroom 
can  produce  single-wraps 
like  this. 


Introducing  the  NEW 
Stepper  Wrapping/Labeling  System. 

The  Stepper  Wrapping/Labeling  System  can’t  lower  single- wrap  postage.  But  it  can 
prepare  up  to  1,500  single-wraps  in  just  20  minutes.  So  the  Wrapping/Labeling  System 
can  lower  the  cost  of  single-wrap  preparation. 

Newspapers  processed  by  the  Wrapping/Labeling  System  are  wrapped  in  the 
traditional  Stepper  methods  and  labeled  with  pressure  sensitive  address  labels.  The 
labels  are  applied  on  the  wrappers  which  surround  each  paper.  These  labels  are 
available  on  fan-folded,  data  processing  webs.  Labels  in  this  format  can  be  computer- 
printed. 

After  the  single-wraps  are  prepared,  they  flow  onto  a  moving  conveyor  belt.  Sorting  is 
accomplished  by  depositing  the  single- wraps  into  postal  bags  hung  around  the  conveyor 
belt.  Each  bag  would  contain  a  zone  of  single- wraps. 

The  Wrapping/Labeling  System’s  labeling  function  can  be  cancelled.  When  it’s 
cancelled,  newspapers  are  wrapped  but  not  labeled.  Automatic  wrapping  of 
newspapers  helps  T.M.C.  carriers,  motor-route  drivers,  and  little  merchants. 

See  the  Stepper  Wrapping/Labeling  System  at  the  America 
East  Newspaper  Production  Conference  in  Exhibit  Area  C 


(913)  782-2580 

P.O.  Box  103  Olathe,  Ks.  66061 


Stepper 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


“No  Comment”  pantomime  strip  bows  Aprii  9 


On  April  9,  King  Features  will  launch 
its  first  new  pantomime  comic  strip  in  the 
45  years  since  both  “The  Little  King" 
and  “Henry”  bowed  in  syndication  and 
subsequently  became  classics. 

“No  Comment”,  the  new  strip,  is  the 
creation  of  Vahan  Shirvanian,  consid¬ 
ered  by  many  to  be  the  contemporary 
master  of  pantomime  cartooning. 

Shirvanian  says  he  was  influenced  in 
childhood  by  “The  Little  King”  and 
“Henry”  in  developing  his  pantomime 
work  for  magazines  and  in  creating  his 
new  strip.  “Henry”  is  distributed  cur¬ 
rently  to  about  400  newspapers  around 
the  world. 

King  comics  editor  Bill  Yates  says 
signing  of  the  contract  with  Shirvanian 
ended  a  long  search  by  the  syndicate  for 
a  good  pantomime  comic  strip — “but  the 
search  was  worth  it." 

“Pantomime  is  a  highly  specialized 
and  demanding  art  form,  and  Shirva- 
nian's  work  is  among  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen,”  Yates  adds. 

The  cartoonist  likes  the  “straightfor¬ 
wardness”  of  pantomime.  “It  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  clowns  and  it  touches  us  di¬ 
rectly  without  intervening  nuances  of 


Vahan  Shirvanian 


speech.  In  cartoon  form,  pantomime 
leaps  from  the  page  to  the  eye  and 
whether  it  is  a  bit  of  philosophy  to  com¬ 
municate  or  a  pie  in  the  face,  it  is  univer¬ 
sally  understood.” 

“No  Comment”  is  to  be  a  daily  and 
Sunday  page  feature  with  the  dailies  de¬ 
signed  so  they  can  be  stacked  for  use  as  a 
2-column  panel. 


WHEN  IT 
COMES  TO 
CONSUMERISM 

MARGARET 
DANA 

IS  ONE 
TOUOH 
COOKIE! 


As  author  of  “Before  You 
Buy,”  a  weekly  consumer 
information  service,  and 
“Consumer’s  Question 
Box,”  an  incisive  Q  &  A 
column,  Margaret  Dana 
keeps  a  firm 
hold  on  the 
world  of  con¬ 


sumerism. 


This  veteran 
consumerist 
is  the  author 
of  “Behind 
the  Label,  a  Guide  to  Intelligent 
Buying,”  plus  numerous  articles  for 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Parents’  Maga¬ 
zine,  The  New  York  Times  and  Life 

Magazine. 

Give  your  readers  a  taste  of  this 
tough  cookie’s  expertise  twice  every 

week. 

For  rates  and  availability  call  Don 
LaSpaluto  at  (212)  557-2330. 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
200  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Among  major  characters  in  “No 
Comment”  are  a  sad-eyed  man  with  a 
large  nose  who  interacts  with  a  trim, 
quick-thinking  wife,  a  clever  cat,  and  an 
over-friendly  dog.  They  share  the  action 
with  a  classic  magician  whose  tricks 
often  go  awry,  and  a  fakir  whose  magic 
carpet  causes  him  almost  as  many  prob¬ 
lems  as  his  harem,  and  various  other 
characters  and  animals. 


Leading  characters  in  Shirvanian's 
"No  Comment"  pantomime  strip. 

Initial  clients  include  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Fort  Lauderdale  News,  Tulsa 
World,  Columbia  (S.C.)  State,  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  Sprinufield  (Mass.) 
News,  and  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 
Telegraph . 

tk  *  9k 

Irwin  J.  Breslauer  has  joined  United 
Feature  Syndicate  and  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association  as  a  special  sales 
executive.  He  has  been  northeastern 
sales  representative  for  the  past  3  years. 

Breslauer’s  syndicate  career  spans 
nearly  30  years,  having  started  in  the 
business  with  General  Features  Corpora¬ 
tion  (predecessor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate).  He  also  has  managed 
the  eastern  office  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  and  handled  contrac¬ 
tual  arrangements  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times/Washington  Post  News  Service. 
Earlier  he  was  news  director  of  WEOK 
radio  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  and  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Telegraph .  Breslauer  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 


Linda  Green  of  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  gets  ready  to 
sort  the  mail  from  "Broom-Hilda"  read¬ 
ers  who  are  suggesting  a  name  for  Irwin 
Troll's  young  nephew,  a  new  character 
in  the  comic  strip  by  Russell  Myers.  The 
cartoonist  and  the  syndicate  promise 
that  results  of  the  troll  name  poll  will  be 
announced  April  2. 
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The  disappearing 
Black  press 

By  Henry  G.  La  Brie  III 

As  the  Black  press  celebrates  its  152nd  anniversary  this 
month,  the  joy  of  the  occasion  is  subdued  by  the  realization 
that  this  specialized  news  medium  has  been  in  a  serious 
decline  since  the  mid-1970’s.  Worse  still,  the  problems  and 
challenges  confronting  the  black  publishers  today  loom  as 
perhaps,  the  most  serious  they  have  ever  had  to  overcome. 

According  to  Editor  &  PuBtiSHER-sponsored  telephone 
surveys  conducted  in  1973  and  1978,  black  newspapers  have 
dropped  both  in  circulation  and  number  of  journals  active. 
The  October- December,  1973  study  disclosed  213  black 
newspapers  with  a  combined  weekly  circulation  of  4,369,858 
(205  papers  reporting).  The  1978  survey,  conducted  over  the 
same  period,  revealed  165  black  newspapers  publishing  with 
a  total  weekly  circulation  of  2,901,162  051  papers  reporting). 

The  facts  are  sobering.  The  decline  in  circulation  has  been 
33.6%  in  five  years  while  the  number  of  papers  has  dropped 
22.5%.  Is  the  Black  newspaper  dying?  Or,  is  the  Black  press 
going  through  a  period  of  assuming  a  new  role  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mass  media  system? 

The  Black  press  as  we  have  known  it  since  1827,  is  dying. 
There  is  only  sporadic  and  unorganized  crusading  in  these 
journals.  A  1972  survey  of  145  Black  newspapers  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  author  which  found  that  37%  of  the  papers  did 
not  contain  an  editorial  page!  Of  those  papers  with  editorials, 
51%  of  the  attention  was  directed  at  national  issues.  How¬ 
ever,  even  major  stories  like  the  Bakke  decision  or  the  recent 
action  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  opposing  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment’s  affirmative  action  guidelines,  fail  to  replicate  the 
cohesive  action  the  black  press  has  taken  in  the  past  in 
crusades  like  those  for  armed  forces  integration  (1946-48)  and 
equal  education  (1952-54). 

Based  on  a  review  of  the  research  which  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  history  of  the  Black  press,  a  conservative 
estimate  might  be  made  that  about  3,000  Black  newspapers 
have  been  started  in  the  United  States.  The  165  surviving 
today  are  in  34  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Florida 
(17)  and  California  (14)  have  the  largest  numbers  of  Black 
newspapers.  Of  the  165  journals,  only  five  date  back  to 
pre-1900  beginnings  and  76  (46%)  have  been  started  since 
1%0. 

The  earliest  sign  of  the  deterioration  of  the  Black  newspa¬ 
pers  came  in  the  early  I970’s  when  many  of  the  young  and 
committed  started  looking  elsewhere  for  employment.  Many 
are  now  with  establishment  media.  Several  reasons  may  be 
cited  for  their  leaving:  the  papers  themselves  lacked  the 
professionalism  these  young  journalists  had  been  taught  to 
look  for  and  there  was  no  indication  that  this  condition 
would  improve;  the  pay  scale  was,  in  most  every  case,  quite 
a  bit  less  at  the  black  newspaper;  questionable  methods  of 
circulation/distribution  made  it  difficult  to  measure  the  local 
impact  articles  were  having;  and,  the  pride  which  caused 
these  young  journalists  to  join  the  black  press  was  not  re¬ 
flected  in  the  editorial  policy. 

The  consensus  seemed  to  be  that  the  Black  press  had  lost 
its  direction.  And,  for  economic  considerations,  the  voice  of 
the  black  press  had  become  almost  silent  by  1975.  Rare  was 
the  situation  when  a  black  newspaper  would  lash  out  at  a 

(Continued  on  page  54) 

(Dr.  La  Brie  was  graduated  from  Bethany  (W.  Va.)  Col¬ 
lege  in  1%8,  received  an  M.S.  degree  from  West  Virginia 
University,  and  his  Ph.D.  in  Mass  Communications  from  the 
University  of  Iowa  in  1972.) 
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A  Powerful  NEW  Way 
To  Capture  More 
Teen-age  Readers  . . . 


By  TXARE" 


WOP  IDOLS 


UKB  A  V^HCeL;  POOOUCeP 
THsee  &OLP  siNeces  incuctHs 
tyo  •I's  •  aiNce  1975  ane 
HAtf  aesN  TNe  »esr  sauuNo 
fiSMALS  aiNoaa  in 
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eORN:  TI9'46-TU«C0HAIIIZ0NA 


Makes  Its  Debut  April  15! 


IT  FEATURES: 

•  Lavish  Illustrations 

•  Lyrics  to  Current  Hits 

•  Instruction  in  the 
Latest  Dance  Steps 

•  News  Briefs 


•  TV  Logs 

•  Consumer  Tips 

•  Star  Profiles 

•  Record  Recom¬ 
mendations 

•  Tour  News 


Already  recognized  for  his  brilliant  contributions  to  comic  strip  art 
and  illustration.  Stan  Drake  makes  the  art  of  POP  IDOLS  vital  and 
lively  —  a  sure  way  to  attract  the  reader's  eye. 

Brendan  Boyd,  journalist  and  writer,  brings  to  POP  IDOLS  a  love 
of  today's  music  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  trends  and  stars 
that  make  headlines. 


Pop  Idols  Provides  A 
Contemporary  Means  Of 
Covering  The  Pop/Rock 
Scene. 

Available  In^B&W  Panels— 
and  Full  Color  Sunday  Page 


For  samples  and  rates  contact:  John  P.  McMeel 
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Disappearing  Biack  press 

{Continued  from  page  53) 

valued  advertiser,  as  the  New  York  Amsterdam  News  did 
toward  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Co.  (A  &  P)  in  the 
early  I970’s,  criticizing  the  company  for  continuing  dis¬ 
criminatory  hiring  practices.  The  Amsterdam  News  not  only 
urged  a  boycott  of  A  &  P,  but  the  paper  also  refused  to  run 
any  further  A  &  P  ads  until  the  situation  was  corrected.' 

The  full-time  staff  members  working  on  Black  newspapers 
dropped  from  2,523  in  1971  to  1 ,880  as  of  January  1 ,  1979  (A 
drop  of  25%),  according  to  Editor  &  Pubi.isher  telephone 
surveys  conducted  at  those  times. 

Another  disturbing  fact  was  the  small  percentage  of  profits 
which  was  being  re-invested  in  the  black  press.  Today,  less 
than  a  dozen  of  the  165  papers  actually  print  themselves. 
And  the  physical  plants  of  many  of  these  newspapers  have 
fallen  into  a  shameful  state  of  disrepair.  Not  only  should  the 
publisher  be  worried  about  his  public  image  but  also  about 
the  image  and  pride  his  employees  have  of  the  newspaper. 

Methods  of  circulation  have  forever  haunted  the  Black 
press  and  this  issue  has  worsened  today  since  advertisers  are 
forced  by  austerity  and  inflation  to  get  the  most  from  their 
budgets.  The  time  has  arrived  when  all  media  are  being 
asked  to  verify  their  circulations  and  provide  corporations 
with  comprehensive  marketing  surveys  that  explain  the 


characteristics  of  the  audiences  they  serve.  The  advertiser 
wants  to  know  what  he  is  buying.  Very  few  Black  newspa¬ 
pers  have  invested  in  marketing  research. 

Less  than  20%  of  the  Black  press  has  taken  time  to  enroll 
in  one  of  the  industry’s  auditing  services.  At  present,  only  22 
black  newspapers  belong  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 
Their  combined  weekly  circulation  (435,557)  represents  less 
than  15%  of  the  entire  black  press. 

Alan  Desser,  president  of  Verified  Audit  Circulation  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  and  Allen  Wolcott,  director  of  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  both  express  hope  that  more  Black 
newspapers  will  utilize  their  services.  They  concur  that  sub¬ 
stantiated  circulation  figures  will  in  the  end  probably  gener¬ 
ate  increased  advertising  revenue. 

Of  the  165  Black  newspapers  active  in  the  U.S.  now, 
perhaps  50-75  will  survive  in  the  next  few  years  to  become 
components  in  this  country’s  community  press.  There  is  a 
place  for  these  newspapers,  covering  those  stories  at  the 
local  level  that  are  not  adequately  treated  in  the  daily  press. 

The  Black  newspapers  which  will  pass  from  the  scene  are 
those  still  relying  on  racism  to  guarantee  their  future.  The 
publisher  doesn’t  need  to  continue  to  remind  advertisers  of 
the  buying  power  of  the  Black  community.  These  facts  are 
abundantly  clear  now.  Instead,  the  Black  publisher  needs  to 
impress  corporations  with  his  business  acumen,  his  market¬ 
ing  research  reports,  his  audited  circulation  and  the  jour¬ 
nalist  skills  of  his  newspaper. 


J-schools  hit 
on  counseling 
of  minorities 

By  M.L.  Stein 

Journalism  schools  largely  leave  coun¬ 
seling  of  their  minority  majors  to  others 
on  campus,  indicating  “a  lack  of  both 
intensity  and  personal  commitment”  to 
these  students,  according  to  the  author 
of  a  recently  released  survey. 

Because  of  this  lack,  there  is  meager 
minority  participation  in  departmental 


co-curricular  activities,  such  as  the  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper,  and  a  high  percentage  of 
minority  students  involved  in  ethnic 
studies  publications,  said  Clint  C.  Wilson 
11,  an  assistant  professor  of  journalism  at 
California  State  University,  Los 
Angeles. 

“Journalism  educators  apparently 
must  dedicate  themselves  to  finding 
ways  to  capitalize  upon  the  interest  in 
journalism  shown  by  minority  students 
not  already  majoring  in  journalism,” 
Wilson  added. 

In  fall,  1978,  Wilson  sent  question¬ 
naires  to  64  schools  and  departments 
having  news’  editorial  sequences 


accredited  by  the  American  Council  for 
Education  in  Journalism  (ACEJ). 
Thirty-five  (55%)  responded  to  the 
document  designed  to  yield  data  on  the 
status  of  minority  students  in  their  pro¬ 
grams. 

Twenty-nine  schools  reported  their 
overall  news-editorial  enrollment  by 
ethnic  group.  The  study  turned  up  479 
minority  students  (8%)  of  a  total  of  6,026 
enrolled.  Overall  enrollment,  including 
institutions  that  failed  to  provide  minor¬ 
ity  breakdown  data,  was  7,202.  The 
breakdown  listed  279  Black  students;  1 14 
Latino/Chicano;  69  Asian;  and  17 
American  Indian. 

One  question  asked  journalism 
educators  was  whether  they  believed 
minority  students  required  extra¬ 
curricular  assistance  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  White  students. 

“Fifty-seven  percent  of  them  said 
“yes,”  but  only  23%  of  the  respondents 
said  their  schools  or  departments  pro¬ 
vided  such  assistance  for  minority 
majors,”  Wilson  revealed. 

Wilson  noted  that  half  the  professors 
ranked  mastery  of  English  language 
skills  as  the  most  important  element  in 
the  academic  success  of  any  news’  edito¬ 
rial  major,  with  motivation  toward  a 
journalism  career,  second. 

Conversely,  Wilson  continued,  the 
educators  overwhelmingly  (79%)  rated 
English  language  skills  as  the  area  in 
which  minorities  most  needed  help. 

The  survey  showed  that  they  could 
find  assistance  in  80%  of  the  institutions 
surveyed,  but  primarily  in  college  wide 
student  service  programs  or  ethnic  stu¬ 
dents  departments.  Journalism  schools 
offered  only  16%  of  the  counseling  and 
14%  of  tutoring  services  available  to 
minority  students. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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□  My  remittance 
IS  enclosed 
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Int’l  Herald-Trib 
revenues  passed 
$25  million  in  78 

By  Robert  M.  Hausman 

John  Prescott,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  operations  of  Whitney  Communi¬ 
cations,  disclosed  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  revenue  figures  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Herald  Tribune  exceeded 
$25,000,000  in  1978. 

For  1978,  total  advertising  (measured 
in  columns  in  Europe)  was  9,404  col¬ 
umns.  This  represents  8,421  columns  of 
ROP  advertising  and  983  columns  of 
supplement  advertising,  a  gain  of  876 


J-schools  hit 

(Continued  from  page  54)) 

Wilson  reported  the  study  also  found 
that  only  four-tenths  of  a  percent  of 
minority  students  held  staff  positions  at 
the  page  editor  level  or  above  on  campus 
newspapers.  Only  2%  of  the  minorities 
were  active  in  campus  chapters  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  Women  in  Com¬ 
munications.  “At  the  same  time,”  Wil¬ 
son  declared,  “sixty  percent  of  the 
educators  reported  that  more  than  half  of 
their  minority  students  complete  under 
graduate  degree  requirements.  Sixty 
percent  also  rated  the  professional  prep¬ 
aration  level  of  their  minority  grades 
equal  to  that  of  their  White  graduates, 
while  31%  rated  their  preparation  level 
lower  than  Whites.” 

Based  on  the  study,  an  average  of  22 
minority  graduates  per  year  found  jobs  in 
news’  editorial  journalism  during  the 
past  five  years.  Black  graduates  had  the 
highest  hiring  average  per  year  with  14. 
Latino/Chicano  graduates  got  news’ 
editorial  jobs  on  the  average  4.2  per  year. 
Most  educators  said  interest  shown  by 
professional  editors  in  hiring,  minority 
graduates  during  the  past  three  years  was 
either  “high”  (43%)  or  “very  high” 
(28%).  Twenty-three  percent  said  pro¬ 
fessionals  expressed  only  “some”  inter¬ 
est  in  hiring  minority  graduates. 

The  educators  said  they  believed  the 
number  of  professional  minority  journal¬ 
ists  could  be  raised  by  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  between  journalism  schools  and  the 
profession,  making  job  opportunities 
more  visible  and  developing  more  minor¬ 
ity  internships.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
respondents  stressed  the  need  for  more 
intensive  recruitment  in  high  schools  and 
community  colleges. 

Wilson  concluded  that  “it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  both  educators  and  professional 
journalism  practitioners  find  ways  to 
bring  minorities  into  the  mainstream  of 
the  professional  challenge  issued  ten 
years  ago  by  the  Kerner  Commission. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  17,  1979 


columns  over  1977,  and  1,116  columns 
over  1973. 

Supplements  are  special  sections  pub¬ 
lished  between  20  and  30  times  a  year  in 
which  the  focus  is  on  a  particular  market 
country.  Editorial  content  concentrates 
on  the  state  and  development  of  the 
economy  and  carries  advertising  from 
major  industries  in  the  particular  coun¬ 
try,  Prescott  said. 

Prescott  said  that  total  1978  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  was  in  excess  of 
$15,000,000.,  up  from  approximately 
$12,000,000.,  in  1977.  Total  1978  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  was  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000.,  up  from  a  figure  in  excess 
of  $9,000,000.  in  1977.  At  almost 
$14,000.  per  page,  the  IHT  is  possibly 
the  world’s  most  expensive  advertising 
medium,  Prescott  said. 

Prescott  said,  in  1978,  38.3%  of  ROP 
advertising  was  in  the  financial  category; 
22.8%  was  for  classified  advertising; 
14.4%  was  travel  and  transportation  ad¬ 
vertising;  5.8%  for  tobacco  and  bever¬ 
ages;  4.4%  for  industrial  advertising.  The 
remainder  was  made  up  of:  automotive 
373  columns,  retail  161  columns,  con¬ 
sumer,  entertainment  and  miscellaneous 
628  columns,  Prescott  disclosed. 

In  1977, 40.7%  of  ROP  advertising  was 
financial;  24.1%  classified,  12.9%  travel 
and  transportation  12.9%;  tobacco  and 
beverages  5.3%;  industrial  3.3%,  Pres¬ 
cott  said.  Automotive  advertising  was 
321  columns  total,  retail  168  columns, 
consumer  entertainment  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  499  columns,  Prescott  disclosed. 

The  IHT  is  profitable,  Prescott  said. 
He  said  that  circulation  to  subscribers  in 
141  countries  rose  to  123,000  net  paid 
copies  daily  in  1978,  up  from  120,0()0  in 
1977.  The  figures  were  compiled  by  the 
OJD,  which  is  the  French  equivalent  of 
the  American-Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion,  Prescott  said. 

The  IHT  is  owned  by  Whitney  Com¬ 
munications,  3636%,  the  Washington 
Post,  30%,  and  the  New  York  Times, 
33V6%. 

The  IHT’s  three  owners  were  consid¬ 
ering  purchasing  the  Paris  Metro,  an  En¬ 
glish  language  tabloid  published  every 
other  week,  “but  we  decided  against  the 
acquisition,”  Prescott  told  E&P.  He  also 
said  that  the  Metro  went  out  of  business 
last  November. 

“We  are  free  from  the  high  production 
costs  we  encountered  before  our  conver¬ 
sion  to  a  computerized  editing  and 
typesetting  system  last  year.  About  120 
employes  were  displaced  at  the  onset  of 
the  new  technology  at  a  cost  in  excess  of 
$20,000.  per  employe  in  severance  pay. 
The  paper  no  longer  owns  its  presses, 
but  sub-contracts  them,”  Prescott  said. 

Facsimile  editions  are  being  printed  in 
London  and  Zurich  and  Prescott  said 
that  a  third  location  is  being  considered 
in  the  Middle  East.  Presently,  the  paper 
is  flown  in  each  day  to  reach  its  10,000 
Middle  East  readers. 


The  IHT  is  produced  with  an  editorial 
staff  of  40,  including  copy  boys  and 
clerks,  Prescott  said.  “About  90%  of 
IHT  material  comes  from  staffers  on  the 
New  York  Times,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Washington  Post,  and  the  wire  services. 
Running  an  average  of  14  pages  per  is¬ 
sue,  the  paper  contains  30%  advertising 
content  vs.  70%  editorial  matter,  Pres¬ 
cott  noted. 

“The  IHT’s  most  serious  problem  is 
postal  delivery.  Only  23,000  copies  are 
delivered  by  mail.  Postal  delivery,  with 
the  exception  of  Switzerland,  is  unreli¬ 
able  and  costly,  Prescott  said  and  men¬ 
tioned  that  they  are  experimenting  with  a 
home  delivery  system  in  Frankfurt. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

One 

Year 

3/14  3/7  Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  20%  20%  17%' 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  igr/a  19'/4  IS’/j 

Combined  Comm.  Corp  (NYSE)  .  31%  31%  30 

(a)  Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  _  39%  38V4  S6% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE) .  22Vi  21V4  18% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  35%  35%  29y2 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  42  41%  45% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  23'%  23’%  15 

(b)  Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  22'%  20%  30% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  30’%  30’%  26% 

(c)  Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  22%  22%  34% 

Lee  Enterprise  (NYSE)  .  23’%  22%  24’% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  20%  20%  14 

Media  Investment  (OTC)  .  56  56  N.A. 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  24%  25’%  17’% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  26  26’%  19 

Panax(OTC)  .  5%  5’%  N.A. 

(d)  Post  Corp.  (Wise)  (AMEX)  .  16%  16%  23% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  7’%  7’%  7%  ‘ 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  28  26%  22’% 

Stauffer  Communications  .  24’%  24’%  N.A. 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  16%  16’%  11% 

Time  Inc  (NYSE)  .  40’%  39  35’% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  30’%  30’%  23’% 

Toronto  Sun  (CE) .  14’%  14’%  N.A. 

Torstar(CE)  .  18  17%  13’% 

(e)  Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  24  24’%  32’% 

(a)  Stock  split  2  for  1 .  effective  7/3/78 


(bj  Stock  split  2  for  1 .  effective  6/21/78 

(c)  Stock  split  2  for  1,  effective  8/30/78 

(d)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  11/16/78 

(e)  Stock  split  2  for  1 .  effective  December  27, 1978. 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  . 

AM  Inti.  (NYSE) . 

Altair(OTC)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Carrier  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  . 

Consol.  Bath.  (Mont.)  . 

Compusan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Eltra(NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE) . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

(f)  Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  . 

Logicon  (AMEX)  . 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .... 

Raytheon  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Irtd.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.  (AMEX)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

(f)  Stock  split  2  tor  1 .  effective  9/22  78 


19%  18%  11% 
20’%  19’%  17’% 
4%  4%  2% 

6%  6%  6’% 

32%  30%  23’% 
25%  25’%  15% 
44’%  42%  41’% 
13%  N.A.  N.A. 
6%  6%  5% 

33’%  32%  29% 
51%  49’%  40’% 
23  22’%  12% 

27’%  25%  23’% 
61%  61’%  41% 
28’%  28  26% 
27%  27’%  24 
28  26%  24% 

42’%  42’%  23’% 
35%  34%  23% 
26’%  26%  43% 
15%  16%  11% 
44%  43’%  36’% 
21%  20%  24’% 
45%  45%  42 
11%  13’%  8’% 

13  12  12% 

23%  23%  16’% 
59’%  56%  44’% 
48’%  44’%  N.A. 
36%  36’%  30’% 
31  29’%  27 

14’%  14%  8% 

28%  27%  20 
5’%  4%  N.A. 

10’%  10’%  4’% 

20%  20’%  20% 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers’  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217 

CARTOONS 

“ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU’LL  EVER 
NEED”  is  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36 
hilarious  1  and  2  column  camera-ready 
ROP  cartoons  available  quarterly  headed 
by  leading  cartoonist.  Details  from:  Car- 
toonmix.  Box  108,  Village  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10014. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

0.0— The  newest,  most  ultra-unique 
strip  in  the  business.  Free  samples:  Box 
26848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FICTION 

SERIALIZED  MYSTERIES,  DRAMAS, 
sci-fi.  2(X)0  words  per  segment,  10-15 
segments  per  story.  Rates  suitable  for 
small  papers.  Fiction  Factory,  PO  Box 
8171,  Long  Beach,  CA  90808. 

FINANCIAL 

A  NEW  INVESTMENT  COLUMN— By  a 
straightforward  capitalist,  "The  Practi¬ 
cal  Investor"  talks  stocks,  real  estate 
and  the  economy.  Weekly,  750  words, 
written  by  a  professional  investment  ad¬ 
visor.  4  weeks  free.  Low  rates.  For  sam¬ 
ples,  details  write  Eric  Schaefer,  Box 
3072,  San  Francisco,  CA  94119. 

GARDENING 

ILLUSTRATED,  indoor-outdoor  garden¬ 
ing,  weekly  feature,  8th  year.  Details, 
Masson,  Box  66,  Needham  MA  02192. 

GENEALOGY 

CROSS-COUNTRY  GENEALOGY— Week¬ 
ly  column:  latest  news  and  views  on  trac¬ 
ing  family  lines.  Features  ethnic,  racial, 
adoptive  data.  Query:  J.C.  Greguski,  PO 
Box  454,  Oyster  Bay,  NY  11771. 

GENERAL 

CONTROVERSIAL  MOTORCYCLE  HEL¬ 
MET  LAWS.  Revealing  story  Fed 
bureaucrats  haven’t  told  the  press.  Gary 
Cape,  Box  2991,  Grand  Junction,  CO 
81501.  (303)  242-3647. 

PERK  UP  your  paper.  Pick  a  package 
from  25  features:  cartoons,  columns, 
puzzles.  Free  list,  or  full  info,  samples 
$1.  Dickson,  17700  Western  69e, 
Gardena  CA  90248. 


GENERAL 


READERS  love  our  22  features:  col¬ 
umns,  puzzles,  cartoons,  humor.  Sam¬ 
ples,  info,  $1  postage.  Dickson,  17700 
Western  #69E,  Gardena,  CA  90248. 


HUMOR 


FOLLY’S  THINKSHOP— Weekly  humor 
strip.  Details:  Richard  Jarrett  Company, 
80^  Dobson,  Chicago,  IL  60619. 


MEDICAL 


DEAR  OR.  MITCHELL:  Questions  and 
Answer  medical  column.  Weekly,  Infor¬ 
mative.  Feature  Associates,  716  Fourth 
St.,  San  Rafael,  CA  94901. 


MONEY 


“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving:  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Miami  Herald  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 
172  Mill  River  Rd.,  Chappaqua,  N.Y. 
10514. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)- 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Our  5th  year. 
Camera-ready  and  AP  DataFeature.  Cin- 
eman  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  NY  10940. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS*answers  readers'  queries 
on  buying  and  selling  homes.  Informa¬ 
tive,  lively,  reliable  anywhere  in  US.  4th 
year,  50  dailies.  Broker,  journalist,  col¬ 
lege  instructor.  Edith  Lank,  240 
Hemingway  Dr.,  Rochester,  NY  14620. 
Ph:  (716)  271-6230. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 


DEAR  SENIOR  CITIZEN.  Weekly  column 
for  seniors,  their  families  and  friends. 
Letters  and  responses  about  strengths 
and  concerns  in  old  age.  Practical  in¬ 
formation  shared  about  services.  Write 
for  samples  and  rates.  MHS  Features, 
PO  Box  425,  Lenox  Hill  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10021. 


TRAVEL 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World  wide 
travel  column  new  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 
#1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95003. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


"How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community  news¬ 
paper,”  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says:  "Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing."  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  OUTDOOR  weekly 
seeking  growth  capitalization.  Excellent 
record  in  both  retail  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  including  4-color  sales.  Aggressive 
editorial  posture.  Need  additional  financ¬ 
ing  from  an  involved  source  to  promote 
national  circulation  and  expand  in-house 
production  facilities.  Box  26941,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  offset  and  letterpress  job 
shop,  $120,0(X)/year  and  room  to  grow, 
equipment  in  excellent  condition,  photo¬ 
typesetting.  Northwest  has  ideal  climate. 
Box  26909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WANTED 

Financial  editor  seeks  to  buy  established 
business  New  York  City  or  Long  Island. 
$50,000  available.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  27135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  earnings  stuffing  envelopes 
at  home,  guaranteed.  No  experience 
necessary  and  mu  work  in  your  spare  time. 
No  obligation.  For  details  send  bOe  and  a 
self-addressed  envelope  to  Box  27078, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  of  40-plus  travel  magazines 
seeking  local  associates  for  expansion  in 
selected  U.S.  cities.  Excellent  profitability 
and  training  provided.  Investment  re¬ 
quired.  Contact  Roger  Thrailkill, 
TRAVELHOST,  6116  N.  Central  Exp.,  Suite 
1020,  Dallas.  TX  75206.  (214)  691-1163. 


FOR  SALE 


"ESCHEW  OBFUSCATION"  bumperstrips, 
2/$1.50;  6/$5;  plaque,  $3.95;  T-shirt  (S- 
M-L-XL),  $5.50;  totebag,  $7.50;  letter- 
seals.  200/$2.50;  500/$5;  WRY  IDEA,  Box 
22408,  San  Diego  CA  92122. 


NEWSLEUERS 


FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments  and  news.  Special  9-issue  trial 
subscription,  $9.  PO  Box  89-EP, 
Skaneateles  NY  13152.  (315)  685-8505. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45 
(202)  National  8-1133 


W.  SID  SMITH.  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 

Nearly  500  sales  in  our  30  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties— offices 
350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  office,” 
PO  Box  88,  Norton,  KS  67654.  Office  (913) 
877-3407 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach.  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. _ 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  mergers,  sales.  We  have 
buyers  ready  to  pay  top  prices  for  sound, 
established  properties.  No  charge  for  con¬ 
sultation.  620  W.  Main  St.,  McMinnville, 
TN  37110.  (615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  12  Cutler  Dr.,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA.  31405  (912)  925-8666  or  925- 
8662. _ 


HALF  CENTURY  OF  EXPERIENCE  in  get¬ 
ting  good  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.,  INC.,  PO 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City,  FL  32401. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WESTERN  DAILY 

Isolated  small  western  daily,  has  weekly 
competition,  3-unit  press,  good  Compu- 
Graphic.  Information  to  qualified  buyers 
only.  $60,000  down,  but  need  money  to 
compete.  If  exclusive,  field  should  gross 
$350,000. 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
PO  Box  308,  Lindsay,  CA  93247 


WEEKLY  in  recreation,  agriculture  and 
energy  Rocky  Mountain  town.  $25,000 
down.  Building  additional.  2700  circula¬ 
tion.  Central  plant.  Strong  editorial  prod¬ 
uct.  Include  all  experience,  financial 
background  in  first  letter.  Information  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  26991,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


KETCHUM  TOMORROW,  8  year  old  free 
weekly  in  year  round  resort  area  of  Sun 
Valley,  Idaho,  $40,000.  Absentee  owner. 
Sam  Thoen,  1625  W.  Broadway,  Spokane 
WA  99201.  (509)  326-2234. 


ZONE  3  WEEKLIES  in  booming  suburban 
county.  Gross  $340M.  Price  $350M  in¬ 
cludes  cash  and  receivables.  Unlimited 
opportunity.  James  White,  PO  Box  783, 
McMinnville  TN  37110. 


A  REAL  BARGAIN!  50  year  old  well 
situated  Pennsylvania  shopper,  composi¬ 
tion  equipment  included,  for  sale  at  less 
than  Vz  of  1978  gross  of  $7^(X)0.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20045. 


PENNSYLVANIA  WEEKLY.  151  years. 
County  seat.  Grossed  over  $50,000  in 
1978.  Asking  around  gross.  Box  27069, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Feature  Your  Feature  in  Features  Available  and  watch  your 
syndicate  sales  soar! 

Run  your  ad  for  1 2, 26  or  52  issues  and  benefit  from  our  low 
contract  rates. 

Call  for  information: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7053 
We’ll  give  you  something  to  write  About! _ 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DAILY  in  economic  growth  area  of  Alaska. 
Priced  near  gross.  $150,000  down.  Roy 
Holding  &  Associates.  Box  212,  Galva,  IL. 
Phone  (309)  932-2270  days,  932-2642 
evenings. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  retire  within  the 
next  several  years,  our  group  would  wel¬ 
come  being  considered  to  purchase  your 
non-daily  newspaper.  Each  paper  operated 
as  a  quality  hometown  newspaper.  Primar¬ 
ily.  we  are  seeking  exclusive  profitable 
newspapers  with  4000  or  more  paid  circu¬ 
lation.  Prefer  no  central  printing  plants. 
We  will  respond  to  all  letters  that  meet 
these  qualifications.  Confidentiality  as¬ 
sured.  Box  6310.  Editor  A  PMhli<;her. 


WANTED:  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
Foreign  investor  wants  to  purchase  profit¬ 
able  weekly  paper.  $2,000,000  to 
$4,000,000  purchase  price.  Box  26726, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  JOURNALISTS  now  working  at  large 
daily,  seek  to  buy  modestly  priced  weekly  in 
Texas.  Must  be  a  money-maker.  Box 
26870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROSSING  $200,000  up.  in  Pacific 
Northwest.  Have  adequate  cash,  top 
credit,  experienced  people,  want  to  ex¬ 
pand.  Know  weeklies,  small  dailies.  Prefer 
isolation.  Write  confidentially.  Box  26850. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY,  New  England  area,  county  seat 
or  central  community,  in  3000  to  50<J0  cir¬ 
culation  range,  but  will  consider  smaller. 
We  have  generation  of  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  weekly  included,  and  ample  finan¬ 
cial  resources.  We  are  looking  for  owner 
who  wants  his  newspaper  to  continue  as 
local  voice  and  managed  by  community  res¬ 
ident.  Please  send  your  offer  and  copies 
of  your  paper  to  Box  26939,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Ok¬ 
lahoma  owner-publisher  seeking  newspa¬ 
pers.  Zones  6,  8,  9  and  4.  Consider  only 
those  grossing  over  $300M.  Write  Fred  W. 
Janca,  1131  Woodfield  Lane,  Houston,  TX 
77073.  (713)  443-0154. 


PRINTING  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  Commercial  newspaper  insert 
printing  plant.  Complete  typesetting, 
cameras  and  two  presses.  Capable  of  over 
4  million  impressions  of  4  color  per  week. 
Zone  9.  Write  Box  26834,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


ANGLO-JEWISH  MONTHLY,  doing 
$100,000  per  year.  Ideal  2  person  opera¬ 
tion  in  21st  year.  Zone  2.  Box  26966, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUNNY  SARASOTA,  Florida  area  weekly 
magazine  published  5  years,  circulation 
24,000,  gross  in  excess  of  $115,000, 
priced  at  $75,000.  Some  terms.  Owners 
drew  $30,000  last  year.  Florida’s  most 
dynamic,  desirable  Gulf  Coast  cultural  and 
entertainment  center.  Phone  Pat  Collins 
(813)  758-4681,  nights  (813)  792-9168. 


MOM  AND  POP  will  enjoy  running  this 
communications  trade  newsletter  that 
quintupled  gross  in  1978.  Mail  order 
sold  published  from  anywhere.  $30,000. 
Terms.  Box  85486-NB.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90072. 


TRAVEL  STUDY  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
London,  Paris,  Berlin.  July  1979 
Continuing  Education 
San  Jose  State  University 
San  Jose.  CA  95192 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payment  must  accompany  ad) 

Add  $1.75  lor  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  copy 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Add  S3  00  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in 


1  week— $2.05  per  line 

2  weeks— $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $1.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 


1  week— $2.75  per  line 

2  weeks— $2.65  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $2.45  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 


Count  approximately  39  characters  andlor  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 


PREPAYMENT  REQUIRED  in  the  following  categories:  Features  Available.  News¬ 
papers  for  Sale.  Positions  Wanted. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED  The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other 
decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to  display  The  rate  for  display-classified 
IS  $68  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


WEEKLY  CLASSIFIED  DEADLINE 
Tuesday,  4  pm,  New  York  Time 
Editor  &  Publisher 
575  Lexington  Ave. 

NY,  NY  10022  (212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS — Street  sales,  cop 
layout,  complete  Zone  5.  Phone  i 
473-4378. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
SERVICES 


IDEAS  AND  ART  for  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motion!  CIRCULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE 
has  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas,  legal  up-date,  clip  art 
section.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  ART 
has  fresh,  original  art  for  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns.  all  ready  for  reproduction.  Ask  for 
details.  BERKLEY-SMALL,  INC.  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile,  AL  36606,  (205)  476-6600. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


INNOVATIONS  BY  TELEPHONE  to  secure 
new  subscribers.  Twenty-six  years  experi¬ 
ence  nationwide  with  extensive  refer¬ 
ences.  Volume  you  want,  quality  you  like 
and  at  a  cost  you  will  appreciate.  Call  or 
write  Boyce  Jones,  6800  Alpha  Dr,  #369, 
Kent  OH  44240.  (216)  673-5001. 


Professional  Circulation  Services 
NEWSPAPER  AGENCY.  INC. 

346  Captains  Dr,  W.  Babylon  NY  11704 
(516)  422-6175 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


FINANCIAL 


BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY,  a  $28  billion 
institution,  has  a  team  of  seven  specialists 
offering  to  newspaper  owners  a  unique  fi¬ 
nancial  and  advisory  service: 

•  Mergers 

•  Acquisitions 

•  Divestitures 

•  Private  Placements 

•  E  SOT’S 

•  Lease  Financing 

•  Management  Consulting 

Initial,  confidential  consultation  ariywhere 
in  the  United  States  at  no  charge.  (Jail  col¬ 
lect:  Richard  J.  Berman,  Vice  President, 
Bankers  T rust  Compariy,  280  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10017,  telephone  (212) 
692-2301. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  Jobs  nationally.  200  +  list¬ 
ings  weekly.  $3.50.  M.  Sternman,  68-38 
wlowstone  Blvd.,  Forest  Hills,  N'T  11375. 


RESUME  SERVICES 


RESUMES — Develop  an  effective  resume. 
Complete  instructions  and  examples:  $4. 
Consultants,  Box  567-1,  Bergenfield,  NJ 
07621. 


INCOME  TAX  SPECIALIST 

to 

Editors 
Journalists 
Free  Lancers 
Media  Executives 

PAUL  MILLER 

26  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11201 
By  mail  or  appointment 
(212)  339-0447 
(800)  327-0173  ext  2255 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


NEW!  WEEKLIES’  IDEA  SERVICE  .  .  . 
especially  designed  for  community, 
suburban  and  weekly  newspapers!  Ways 
to  increase  revenue,  boost  circulation, 
promote  ad  space  .  .  .  plus  legal  up¬ 
date  .  .  .  plus  a  special  section  of  original, 
ready-to-use  art  for  your  ads  and  promo¬ 
tions.  Call  or  write  for  details  including 
our  Double  Guarantee  of  satisfaction. 
WEEKLIES’  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile,  Alabama  36606,  (205)  476- 
6600. 


Equipment 
&  Supplies . . . 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach.  Calif.  90801. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADVERTISING-CIRCULATION  Program 
packages  for  sale  for  IBM  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  3,  32  or  34.  Including  ad  sales,  inch 
and  money  analysis  reports  anytime,  also 
monthly  billing  reports.  Extensive  year  ago 
history  for  all  ad  inches  and  money. 
CIRCULATION— draw  sheet,  all  ABC  re¬ 
ports  anytime  and  at  end  of  month.  Ad¬ 
vance  or  arrears  billing.  PIA,  Mail.  R.  C. 
Zollinger,  The  Gallup  Independent,  P.  0. 
Box  1210,  Gallup.  N.M.  87301,  (505) 
863-6811. 


DARKROOM 


CLOSE  OUT  on  Ilford  glossy  projection  pa¬ 
pers,  all  sizes  and  contrasts.  Up  to  40% 
discount.  Can  be  processed  tray  or  2  bath 
stabilization.  Recognition  Systems.  25  Wil- 
lowdale  Ave.,  Port  Washington.  NY.  (516) 
944-9800. 


COMPLETE  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Linotypes  (7).  Ludlows  (2),  fonts  type, 
magazines,  cabinets,  etc.  Complete  info 
on  request.  Contact:  Mr.  W.  Hunton,  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer,  6(X)  S.  East  Coast  Ave., 
Lantana,  FL  33464.  (305)  586-1111. 


MAILROOM 


ONE  MODEL  545  Cheshire  Label  Machine 
(for  newspapers  or  magazines)  with  a  Model 
526  Cheshire  Label  head  and  Conveyor. 
ALSO  one  model  1530  Magnacraft  with 
multiwide  Label  Head  and  Conveyor  3  to  4 
years  old  in  like-new  condition.  Ed  Heisley, 
P.O.  Box  222083,  Dallas,  Texas  75222. 
(214)  357-0196. 


MULLER  227  Inserter  and  231  Counter- 
Stacker,  available  immediately.  Graphic 
Management  Associates.  Circulation  and 
Mailroom  System  Division,  11  Main  St.. 
Southboro,  MA  01772.  (617)  481-8562.. 


INSERTER,  Sheridan  24P,  serial  No.  152, 
complete,  5  hoppers,  single  delivery,  fly 
table,  3  Syntron  joggers,  now  in  operation, 
available  Fall  of  year  $18,0(X).  Decatur, 
Ala.,  Daily,  (205)  353-4612,  ask  for  Don 
Kincaid. 


SHERIDAN  48P  inserter,  9  heads 
with  folded  edge  delivery. 

Sheridan  24P  inserter  with  conveyor 
and  hand  fly  table. 

Turn  key  installations  provided. 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Circula¬ 
tion  and  Mailroom  Systems,  11  Main  St, 
Southboro  MA  01772.  (617)  481-8562. 


MAGNACRAFTS 

(1)  650,  with  zip  coder.  (3ood  terms  for 
responsible  party.  A.S.  Curtis.  816  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg,  Washington  DC  20045. 
(202)  628-5696. 


CYPAK  plastic  tying  machines.  Available 
immediately.  Can  seen  in  operation. 
Graphic  Management  Associates,  Circula¬ 
tion  and  Mailroom  Systems,  11  Main  St, 
Southboro  MA  01772.  (617)  481-8562. 


MISCELLANEObS 


COM  PUGRAPH  1C  (2)  2414  Videosetter  ZVz 
years  old,  complete,  $20,000  each.  Also 
Unified  Composer  with  on-line  interface, 
$13,000  each.  Waxers,  light  tables, 
Robertson  500  Overhead  Horizontal  Cam¬ 
era,  1 8  "  f  il  m  processor  LO- 18.  Camera  with 
Gammamatic.  (312)  343-1144. 

1  CHEMCO  MARATHON  with  accessories, 
10  years  old,  now  in  operation.  $5000 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  Martha  Sauer,  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agent,  (813)  8276. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


SAVE  $$$$/BUY  HI-DENSITY  POLY 
BAGS — All  sizes  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N,  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  MD  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704,  (714)  556-7130. 


PAPER  SACRIFICE! 

152  rolls  Oomtar  27"  35-lb.  "Dombrite"  in 
Chicago,  124,000  lbs.  Sacrifice  $368/ton, 
cash.  Hirsch  (312)  824-1111. 


PASTEUP  SUPPUES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  LI,S,  Request  samples. 
54-14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph,  (304)  233-5211 


3  VARITYPE  WAXERS; 
$200  a  piece;  3  for  $500. 
Call  Peter  at  (914)  677-8241. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FOR  SALE:  Good  condition  CompuWriter  I 
and  II.  Make  offer. 

Mark  (516)  484-4477. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwrjters- $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus- 
towriters,  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


COMPUWRITER  I,  not  running  at  100%, 
has  many  new  parts,  2  width  plugs  and  4 
sets  of  gears,  very  clean,  $1500  or  best 
offer.  Call  (617)  234-2107. 


MERGENTHALER  VIP,  single  drum  with  14 
fonts  and  sizable  spare  parts  kit,  $6000. 
Mergenthaler  NJ  300  keyboard  and  per¬ 
forator,  $2700,  Call  Carl  Bryant  (503) 
686-3712, 


LAST  CALL,  LEAVING  PREMISES— 
Contingency  of  spare  parts,  grids  and 
width  cards  for  Mergenthaler  Linofilm,  Di- 
Acro  plate  bender,  2  Fairchild  light  touch 
perforators.  AT  GIVE-AWAY  PRICES. 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

1  Madison  St.,  E.  Rutherford,  NJ  07073 
(201)  438-3744 


COMPUTYPE  CompuStor  for  sale  includ¬ 
ing  8  disc  drives  (250K  bytes  storage  per 
drive).  Complete  spares  inventory.  Contact 
Jess  Hillman.  The  Commercial  Dispatch 
(601)328-2424. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  2  units  and  folder. 
Excellent  condition,  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  (415)  495-6010. 


HARRIS  V25,  4  units,  1974.  6  units  avail¬ 
able  tor  add  on.  IPEC,  Inc.,  (312)  738- 
1200. 


Dear  Mr  Publisher 
Is  the  cost  ol  a  new  web  ollset 
press  too  high  lor  your  budget  We 
can  help  you  to  save  40°o  to  60°o  ot 
this  cost  with  the  installation  ot  used 
Wraparound  Letterpress  equipment 
If  you  cannot  aftord  a  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  why  not  a  Goss  Universal? 

It  you  cannot  aftord  a  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  why  not  a  Goss  Unitubular? 

Letterpress  presses  using  Wrap¬ 
around  systems  are  being  success¬ 
fully  employed  throughout  the  world 
Installation  of  this  type  will  allow 
you  to  pursue  the  cold  .type  system 
ot  makeup  and  composition  and 
give  you  a  line  quality  of  printing 
SAM  S  PUNTOLILLO 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

1  Madison  Street 
East  Rutherford,  N.J.  07073 
(201)  438-3374 


EQUIPMENTS.  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


22y4" CUTOFF  GOSS  HEADLINER,  4  units  2 
half  decks,  2  to  1  folder,  available  now. 

2iyz"  cutoff  Hoe  Colormatic,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

2  presses,  22%"  cutoff  Goss  Headliners.  8 
units,  1  half  deck  and  3  to  2  folders. 

4  wood  Autopasters. 

6  Goss  Autopasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  55"  or  56"  cut  down 
kit. 

2  Goss  double  balloon  formers,  1  is  23 

2  4-unit  Goss  Community  oil  bath 

6  unit,  2  folders  Goss  Surburban 
9/16"  cutoff,  1  is  22%"  cutoff. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 

Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011) 


COTTRELL  3  unit  V-15A/JF7  folder 
Cottrell  V-15A  Press  units 
Goss  Community  2  unit/folder  (grease) 
News  King  2  unit/Color  King  folder 
Color  King  2  unit/folder 
Butler  paster  model  4042 
Muller-Martini  counter  stacker  model  207 
GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  SALES  INC. 

1836  Woodward  St. 

Orlando.  FL  32803 
(305)  896-4330  Telex:  56-7471 


RECONDITIONED  1-6  unit  Daily  King  with 
C.K.  folder 

News  King  add  on  units. 

Daily  King  add  on  units. 

2  Community  units  add  on,  grease. 

1  balloon  former. 

1  Color  King  folder  with  40  hsp  G.E.  drive 
Continental  Printing  Machinery 
7432  Hadley 
Overland  Pk,  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  Folders 
Goss  SU  Folder 
Goss  Metro  Folder  3-2 
Goss  Suburban  press  units,  folders. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 

Urbanite  Vfi  folder 
Color  King,  2  units  folder  1965 
Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60  HP 
2  unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  Gear  Drive 
Urbanite  folder,  1968 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N,  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


COLOR  KING  WEB:  KJ8  folder,  30  horse 
power  drive,  2  units,  accumeter,  Count- 
0-Veyer,  Bingham  wrinkle  remover,  hoist. 
Thirty  hours  running  since  new.  Save 
thousands  on  like  new  press.  Atlantic 
Graphic  Machinery  Co.,  (404)  921-3438. 


32-PAGE  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR,  con¬ 
verted  to  DynaFlex  printing.  4  black,  4 
full-color  units.  Will  sell  entire  press,  sepa¬ 
rate  units,  roll  stands  or  as  spare  parts. 
DynaFlex  platemaking  equipment  avail¬ 
able.  All  offers  considered.  Available  about 
July,  1979.  Contact  Publisher,  Lodi 
News-Sentinel,  PO  Box  760,  Lodi  CA 
95240.  (209)  369-2761. 


COMMUNITY.  3  units,  oil  bath. 

S/C  folder. 

Suburban,  3  units,  "beautiful." 
Suburban,  "1500"  units,  stacked. 

Urbanite  "1000"  units. 

V-15A,  6  units,  upper  former. 

O.N.E.,  Atlanta,  (3A 
(404)  321-3992,  Telex  700563 

"LIKE  NEW"  Miller  TP  30  with  galaxy  of 
new  spare  parts  including  an  extra  feeder. 
Value  about  $250,000  at  a  sacrifice  price. 
UPECO,  1  Madison  St.,  E.  Rutherford,  NJ 
07073.(201)438-3744. 

PROOF-MAKING 

COPY  MACHINE.  Mita  Copystar.  Copies  up 
to  17  inches  wide,  any  length.  Excellent 
condition.  $1200  Ed  Koon,  The  Daily 
News,  Olathe,  KS(913)  764-2211. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

KANSA  320  INSERTER,  minimum  3  sta¬ 
tions.  COUNT-O-VEYOR  STACKER.  Box 
26682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

9-10-11  Units  of 

Mark  II  Goss 

22%  cutoff,  3:2  folder,  delivery  1980. 
Call  John  P.  Gabel,  (504)  388-0161. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NOLAN  REMELTING  furnace  and  au¬ 
tomold,  oil  or  gas  fired,  large  capacity.  Box 
6290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC  fold¬ 
er  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  inserter. 

Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  25954,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MULLER  227  inserter. 
Minimum  3  stations. 

Box  25956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  257  or 
251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Box  25955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


LOOKING  FOR  SUPPLIER  to  supply  bulk 
offset  supplies  for  resale  out  of  country. 
Contact  Continental  Printing  Machinery 
Inc.,  7432  Hadley,  Overland  Pk.,  KS 
66204.  (913)  432-8276. 


URBANITE  PRESS  WANTED 
Call  (516)  487-83CX) 

343  Great  Neck  Rd.,  Great  Neck,  NY  1 1021 


GOOD  USED  URBANITE  and  Community. 
We  remove.  PO  Box  588,  Pawleys  Island, 
SC  29585. 


TUBULAR  FOLDER, 
with  or  without  Va  folder 
Box  26820,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IBM  COMPOSER,  IBM  ESC,  Compu- 
Graphic  equipment.  Gregory,  343  Clive  Av, 
Oceanside,  NY  11572.  (516)  764-2250. 


USED  COIN  BOXES  needed  immediately 
by  standard-size  weekly,  $254/copy.  50  or 
more.  Call  (9 12)  236-7757. 


BEST  $$$  FOR  YOUR  METAL  TYPE 
Lead  Department  Commercial  Metals  Co. 
Box  1046  Dallas,  Texas  75221 
(214)  631-4120  Ext.  215 


Help  Wanted  .  .  . 


I 


ACADEMIC 


ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  to  teach  photo¬ 
journalism  and  most  courses  in  news- 
editorial  sequence.  Must  know  darkroom. 
PhD  with  professional  and  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Tenure-track.  Salary 
competitive.  Start  September  1979.  Dead¬ 
line:  April  11.  Apply:  Jack  Simms,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department,  8090  Haley  (Center, 
Auburn  University,  Auburn  AL  36830. 
Auburn  University  is  an  equal  opportunity, 
affirmative  action  employer. 


PRINT  JOURNALISM:  The  Department  of 
Mass  Communications  at  Middle  Tennes¬ 
see  State  University  seeks  a  full-time 
member  of  its  print  journalism  faculty. 
Professional  and  teaching  experience  re¬ 
quired;  PhD  in  journalism  preferred.  Faculty 
member  will  teach  both  introductory  level 
courses  in  the  Department  and  advanced 
technical  courses.  Experience  with  VDTs 
highly  desired.  Salary  and  rank  are  open 
and  will  be  based  upon  degrees  held,  years 
of  media  experience,  publications  record, 
and  recommendations.  Write  Dr.  Edward 
M.  Kimbrell,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Mass  Communications,  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University,  Murfreesboro,  TN  37132. 
Application  deadline  is  April  1,  1979.  Ap¬ 
pointment  August  1,  19/9.  MTSU  is  an 
equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 


JOURNALISM 

Assistant  professor  vacancy  effective  Fall 
1979  at  predominantly  Black  state  institu¬ 
tion.  Doctorate  (or  ABD  with  realistic  ex¬ 
pectation  of  degree  within  1  year)  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  mass  communications,  history, 
political  science  or  law  highly  desirable. 
Undergraduate  or  masters  level  degree  in 
journaTism  required.  Ideal  candidate  will 
have  3-5  years  solid  newspaper  reporting/ 
editing  experience,  successful  experience 
working  with  minority  students,  working 
knowledge  of  VDTs  and  phototypesetting 
methods  and  state/local  government  re¬ 
porting.  $16,500-$18,500  for  9-month 
tenure-earning  position.  Send  letter  and 
complete  resume  to  be  received  by  April 
13,  1979  to  Robert  M.  Ruggles,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Journalism,  PO  Box  14, 
Florida  A  &  M  University,  Tallahassee  FL 
32307.  An  Equal  Opportunity.  Equal  Ac¬ 
cess  University. 

ARIZONA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  needs  an 
assistant  professor  to  teach  reporting, 
editing  and  a  mass  media  class.  Five  years 
professional  experience  and  PhD  preferred. 
Salary  up  to  $17,500  for  nine  months. 
Send  resumes  by  April  1,  1979,  to  Or.  Joe 
W.  Milner,  Chairman,  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions,  Arizona  State  University.  Tempe  AZ 
85281.  Equal  opportunity/affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  employer. 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  FACULTY  position  to  in¬ 
struct  in  growing  department.  Course  as¬ 
signments  include  basic  newswriting  and 
intermediate  courses  in  feature  writing, 
copyediting  and  layout,  and  advanced 
courses  in  area  of  specialization.  Prefer 
doctorate  with  media  experience;  masters 
degree  mandatory.  Salary  range  includes 
instructor  rank  with  masters  degree  at 
$11,750  to  assistant  professor  with  docto¬ 
rate  at  $16,900  (1978-79  scale).  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  references  to  Dr  David  Eshel- 
man.  Head,  Department  of  Mass  Com¬ 
munication,  Central  Missouri  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Warrensburg  MO  64093.  An  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  anticipates  openings  for  2  entry- 
level  faculty  members  who  can  teach  re¬ 
porting,  editing  and/or  broadcasting 
courses  and  can  contribute  to  the 
graduate  programs  (MA  and  PhD).  These 
are  tenure-track  Assistant  Professorships 
calling  for  professional  news  experience 
along  with  academic  and  teaching  back¬ 
grounds.  Salary  dependent  on  individual's 
qualifications.  PhD  with  appropriate  media 
experience  preferred;  MA  with  exceptional 
media  qualifications  welcome.  Position 
expects  involvement  at  graduate  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  levels.  Screening  of  applica¬ 
tions  will  begin  March  30,  1979.  Send  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  to  William  Zima,  Chairman, 
Faculty  Search  Committee,  School  of 
}IVI  Journalism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 

effective  Fall  lA  52242.  The  University  of  Iowa  is  an 
state  institu-  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
realistic  ex-  employer. _ 

FACULTY  OPENING  IN  JOURNALISM, 
Iv  dPsirZe  POSITION  AVAILABLE  FOR  YEAR  1979- 
vel  deeree  in  80.  Rank  and  salary-assistant  professor 
indidatp  will  of  journalism  (preferred),  salarji  range 
«r  reMrtinfc  $15,000  to  $20,000  for  10  month 

il  exi^ience  appointment,  depending  on  experience 
nts  workine  ^’’8  qualifications.  Higher  rank  and  salary 
lotu'npspttinp  negotiable  for  more  experienced  can- 
lernment  re-  didates.  Possible  to  earn  from  15-20%  of 
for  9-month  salary  in  addition  by  teaching  summer 
d  letter  and  school.  PhD  and  professional  field  experi- 
ived  bv  April  essential.  Job  description:  to  teach 

c  rhairman  courses  in  Writing,  reporting/editing.  Ap- 
PO  Box  14  plicants  should  have  another  field  of 
llahassee  FL  specialization  such  as  media  law.  media 
Fnual  Ar  history,  media  economics/management, 
y,  equal  hc-  magazine  writing,  international  communi¬ 
cations.  Applicant  should  be  able  to  con- 

-  duct  scholarly  research  in  a  well  estab- 

TY  needs  an  lished  program  offering  the  BA  in  Jour- 
:h  reporting,  nalism,  the  MA  in  Journalism,  and  the  PhD 
ss.  Five  years  in  Mass  Communications.  Indiana  Univer- 
'hD  preferred,  sity  is  an  affirmative  action,  equal  oppor- 
line  months,  tunity  employer.  Please  send  letter  of  ap- 
79.  to  Dr.  Joe  plication  and  full  resume  to;  Floyd  G.  Ar- 
Communica-  pan.  Chairman.  Faculty  Search  Commit- 
ty.  Tempe  AZ  tee.  School  of  Journalism,  Indiana  Univer- 
Tirmative  ac-  sity,  Bloomington,  IN  47405.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  April  2.  1979. 
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ACADEMIC 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION 
MEDIA  in  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  person  to  instruct  basic  and  ad¬ 
vanced  journalism  and  public  relations 
classes,  and  to  advise  the  university 
weekly  newspaper,  The  Northern  Student. 
Additional  duties  include  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment,  committee  assignments  and 
related  activities,  advising,  and  teaching  in 
related  academic  areas.  Applicants  should 
have  a  Master's  Degree  in  Journalism,  and 
two  years  of  professional  experience  in 
journalism  (minority  affairs  reporting  and 
supervision  of  school  publications  pre¬ 
ferred).  The  rank  and  salary  will  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  education. 
Deadline  for  completed  applications  is  April 
30,  1979.  Please  submit  applications  to: 
Dr.  Fulton  Gallagher 
Head,  Division  of  Fine  Arts 
Bemidji  State  University 
Bemidji,  MN  56601 
Equal  oppprtunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer 


AWARD-WINNING  CAMPUS  DAILY  needs 
adviser.  Will  also  teach  reporting  and 
supervise  reporting  laboratories.  Must 
have  4  or  5  years  professional  experience. 
Additional  experience  supervising  a  uni¬ 
versity  daily  preferred.  PhD  preferred.  Be¬ 
gins  July  9  or  August  28,  1979.  Minority 
persons  and  women  encouraged  to  apply. 
An  Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Send  ap¬ 
plication,  resume,  and  references  to  Dr. 
Reg  Westmoreland,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  North  Texas  State 
University,  Denton,  TX  76203. 


SAN  JOSE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  has  two 
openings  on  its  advertising  faculty,  begin¬ 
ning  fall  semester,  1979.  Probationary  ap¬ 
pointments  at  the  Assistant  Professor 
level,  with  salary  range  of  $14,256  to 
$17,136.  Strong  professional  experience 
required:  doctorate  preferred.  Candidates 
must  be  prepared  to  handle  a  variety  of 
subjects  in  comprehensive,  accreditieo  BA 
program.  Write  to  Dr.  Dennis  E.  Brown, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Advertising,  San  Jose  State  University, 
San  Jose,  CA  95192.  Deadline  April  l6, 
1979.  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer. 


MASS  COMMUNICATIONS  DEPART¬ 
MENT— Opening  for  assistant  or  associate 
professor  in  strong  undergraduate/begin¬ 
ning  graduate  program.  Must  have  miminum 
tour  years  professional  media  experience: 
minimum  three  years  university  teaching 
experience:  PhD  in  Mass  Communications. 

Interest  and  exerience  ir\  media  research, 
communications  theory,  international 
communications,  and  graduate  teaching 
and  thesis  advising  desirable.  Rank  and 
salary  ($14,500  plus)  determined  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  qualifications.  Apply  with  re¬ 
sume  by  April  15,  1979  tO:  Dr.  Eme^  L. 

Sasser,  Chairman,  Department  of  Mass 
Communications.  LET  468,  University  of 
South  Florida,  Tampa,  FL  33620.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Florida  is  an  affirmative 
action  equal  opportunity  institution.  All 
prospective  candidates  should  be  informed 
that,  in  accordance  with  Florida’s  "Sun¬ 
shine  Amendment"  to  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tion.  their  dossiers  are  a  matter  of  public 
record  and  are  available,  upon  request,  to 

its  residents. _ 

FACULTY  MEMBER  wanted  to  teach  vari-  STRENC 
ety  of  advertising  courses.  Professional  OF 

experience  with  media  required:  PhD  de¬ 
sirable:  prior  teaching  experience  helpful.  I*  vou  ha\ 

Assistant  or  Associate  Professor,  salary  tunity  you  a 

competitive.  Apply  by  March  15,  1979,  to 
George  T.  Crutchfield,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment  of  Mass  Communications,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  817  West  journals,  lea 
Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  VA  23284.  c„„,h 

VCU  is  an  affirmative  action/equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  institution. 

OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY  seeks  an  First  and  I 

instructor  or  assistant  professor  capable  advertising 
of  teaching  basic  journalism  courses  start-  manages.  Y 
ing  September,  1979.  Seven  10-week  manan.r  an 
courses  may  include  two  in  broadcast  ” 

journalism,  so  training  and/or  experience  ®'’<^  hence 
should  include  print  and  broadcast  news  general  man 
work.  Salary  range:  about  $13,500-  , 

$17,000  for  9  months.  PhD  helpful  but 
less  important  than  practical  experience  know  graph 
plus  ability  and  interest  in  teaching.  One  of  would  have 

few  small  liberal  arts  colleges  offering  Hnrtinn  mai 

journalism  major,  Ohio  Wesleyan  is  strong 
on  talented  students.  Self-supporting  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  provides  realistic  labora-  If  you  ha 

tory  experience.  Send  full  resume  and  ar-  i:k. . 

range  to  have  3  letters  of  recommendation  °  ®  ' 

sent  by  March  31.  Equal  Opportunity,  Af¬ 
firmative  Action  employer.  Write:  Prof.  Send  r 

Verne  Edwards,  Journalism  Department,  p, 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  OH 
43015.  ■lai 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  17,  1979 


HELP  WANTED 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER— Major  metropoli¬ 
tan  publisher  seeks  a  progressive  person¬ 
nel  professional.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Non-union  environment. 
Responsibilities  include  coordination  of 
employment  procedures,  some  training 
and  over-all  employee  relations  program, 
including  daily  administration  of  benefit 
plans.  Requires  sound  communication 
skills  and  leadership  ability.  Solid  man¬ 
agement  experience  preferred.  Zone  6.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer  M/F.  Submit 
confidential  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  26695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

MANAGER 

We  are  a  major  Zone  5  newspaper  seeking 
an  energetic  and  innovative  administrator 
with  a  demonstrated  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  office/people  management. 

The  person  selected  for  this  high  visibility 
position  will  have  a  background  in  Sub¬ 
scriber  Service  operations,  a  working 
knowledge  of  EDP  systems,  experience  in 
designing  and  maintaining  management 
information  systems,  and  the  ability  to 
reorganize  and  revitalize  a  wide-ranging 
customer  oriented  department.  A 
minimum  of  2-5  years  experience  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Responsibilities  will  include  developing  a 
data  base  system  that  will  track  customers 
and  cost  per  order  information,  organizing 
and  administering  for  service  center 
employees  and  designing  productivity 
measurement  systems  for  service  center 
employees.  Additional  responsibilities  will 
involve  defining  departmental  training 
needs  and  developing  and  implementing 
programs  to  meet  these  needs. 

We  are  expecting  a  lot  from  the  person  who 
moves  into  this  position  but  we  are  offering 
a  lot  in  terms  of  salary,  benefits  and 
growth  potential.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history,  in  confidence,  to  Box  26973, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  MANAGER 
Build  and  serve  newspapers  in  the  Blue- 
grass  state!  KENTUCKY  PRESS  ASSOCIA- 
rON  wants  innovative,  energetic,  self¬ 
starter  to  fill  the  position  of  Secretary- 
Manager.  This  vacancy  has  been  created 
by  the  recent  death  of  our  manager.  Must 
be  interested  in  helping  newspapers  im¬ 
prove  editorially,  financially:  be  able  to 
deal  with  educators,  advertisers,  legis¬ 
lators,  young  people  coming  into  the  field. 
Plan  two  conventions  yearly,  edit  monthly 
newspaper,  information  bulletins,  operate 
advertising  service.  Competitive  starting 
salary  will  remain  so  as  new  person  de¬ 
velops  association.  Integrity,  commitment 
to  professional  journalism  essential.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringes.  Send  resumes  to  Robert  C. 
Carter,  P.O.  Box  729,  Hopkinsville,  Ken¬ 
tucky  42240,  before  April  15.  Position  will 
be  filled  by  June  1st. 


EXPANSION-MINDED  group  seeks  well- 
rounded  newspaperpersons  pointing  to¬ 
ward  ownership-participating  publisher 
posts.  Write  Dept.  BB,  c/o  Box  12428, 
Panama  City,  FL  32401. 


STRENGTH  IN  ALL  PHASES 
OF  PUBLISHING? 

If  you  have  it,  we  may  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  you  are  looking  for. 

We  are  publishers  of  monthly  trade 
journals,  leaders  in  their  fields,  located  in 
the  South. 

First  and  foremost  we  are  looking  for  an 
advertising  manager  who  sells  as  well  as 
manages.  You  would  also  serve  as  sales 
manager  and  assistant  to  the  publisher, 
and  hence  should  be  qualified  in  the 
general  management  of  a  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Naturally  it  is  essential  that  you 
know  graphic  arts  thoroughly  since  you 
would  have  to  be  adept  at  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  management. 

If  you  have  this  sort  of  versatility,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Send  resume  to:  Box  27087, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced,  effec¬ 
tive,  and  marketing-oriented  manager  to 
help  us  maintain  rapid  growth  of  our  estab¬ 
lished  metro  weekly.  Must  be  proven 
leader  who  understands  advertising,  edito¬ 
rial  and  circulation  and  who  can  produce 
and  sell  a  quality  product  at  a  good  profit. 
We  offer  generous  compensation,  progres¬ 
sive  management,  and  great  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  Sun  Belt.  Complete  earnings  his¬ 
tory  and  resume  to  Manager,  Box  26881, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

You've  earned  a  reputation  for  results.  You 
forecast  accurately  and  analyze  your  com¬ 
pany's  financial  reports  regularly. 

You’ve  managed  payroll,  payables,  receiv¬ 
ables,  purchasing  and  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  data  processing.  You  thrive  on 
challenge. 

We’d  like  to  talk  with  you.  Our  manager  will 
supervise  a  staff  of  eight  and  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  accounting.  This  person  will  also 
refine  our  computerized  management  in- 
formaton  systems  .  .  .  and  much  more. 
This  is  an  exceptional  growth  opportunity 
for  someone  who  knows  how  to  manage  for 
results.  Write:  David  Martens,  Publisher, 
York  Daily  Record,  York,  PA  17402. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  recent  advertis¬ 
ing  graduate  or  experienced  advertising 
sales  person.  We’re  a  6000  circdlation, 
tive-day  daily  in  a  Zone  7  growth  area.  Sal¬ 
ary,  commission,  medical  benefits  and  po¬ 
tential  for  advancement.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  26685,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SALES,  display  and  classified  openings  for 
experienced  top  producers.  Four-paper 
weekly  group.  Resume  to  Box  98,  Menlo 
or  phone  (415)  326-5580, 


weekly  group.  Resume  to  Box  98, 
Park,  CA  94025  or  phone  (415)  321 
Mr.  Mason. 


AD  MANAGER 
SUN  COUNTRY 

We’re  looking  for  an  unusually  effective 
sales  manager — one  who  is  well  organized 
and  a  proven  leader  and  manager.  Must  be 
capable  of  setting  and  meeting  ambitious 
goals.  We’re  a  large  circulation  weekly  in  a 
competitive  but  Fast  growing  market.  We 
offer  generous  compensation  in  a  dynamic 
organization  in  an  unusually  attractive 
Zone  8  community.  Send  complete  earn¬ 
ings  and  employment  history  to  Box 
26869,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
for  Central  Florida  weekly.  Need  salesper¬ 
son  of  proven  ability  to  coordinate  efforts 
for  weekly,  plus  two  supplementary  publi¬ 
cations  to  be  started.  Want  someone  who 
wants  in  at  the  start  and  will  see  it  through. 
Starting  salary  of  $8(X)0  plus  commission. 
Box  26814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

SALES 

The  Ft.  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun  Sentinel 
are  seeking  several  energetic  and  aggres¬ 
sive  individuals  to  join  our  advertising 
sales  team. 

This  is  a  challenging  opportunity  in  the 
Sun  Belt’s  most  exciting  market  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  possessing  a  minimum  of  6  years 
newspaper  advertising  sales  experience. 

If  you  have  the  background,  skills  and 
knowledge,  here’s  your  chance  to  use 
them  and  to  be  recognized  and  rewarded 
accordingly  in  fastest  growing  market  in 
the  United  States.  Starting  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience,  excellent 
commission  and  benefit  plan. 

Send  resume  to  Jamie  Measey,  Ft. 
Lauderdale  News  and  Sun  Sentinel,  101 
N.  New  River  Dr.  East,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  FL 
33302. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES— News¬ 
paper  advertising.  Permanent  position 
with  weekly  TMC  publication(s)  located  on 
California’s  beautiful  Monterey  Peninsula. 
Will  consider  only  highly  experienced  ap¬ 
plicants  with  proven  track  record.  Top 
salary  and  commission  structure  plus  nor¬ 
mal  benefits.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
to:  Advertising  Manager,  Monterey  Bay 
Publishing  Co.,  PO  Box  508,  Pacific  Grove, 
CA  93950.  All  replies  held  in  strictest 
confidence  (no  phone  calls,  please). 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


THE  MIDLAND  (TEXAS)  REPORTER 
TELEGRAM,  located  in  the  oil-rich  Per¬ 
mian  Basin  area,  is  expanding  its  retail 
sales  staff.  An  opening  exists  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  sales  person.  A  full  benefit 
package,  good  salary  and  liberal  commis¬ 
sion  plan  commensurate  with  ability  is  of¬ 
fered.  Send  resume  and  availabiliW,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements  to  Gary  drant, 
PO  Box  165(3,  Midland  TX  79702. 


TENNESSEE  SEMI-WEEKLY  gaining  in  the 
ranks  every  day  needs  experienced, 
street-wise  sales  leader  and  promotion  di¬ 
rector.  Our  growth  demands  hard  work  and 
staff  leadership.  Must  be  a  competitor. 
Good  salary.  Send  letter,  resume  to  Box 
26975,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
If  you  have  a  proven  track  record  as  a  top 
professional  Sales  Manager  (3-5  years  ex¬ 
perience),  WE  are  looking  for  you!  Energet¬ 
ic,  goal-oriented,  quick  learner,  are  only  a 
few  of  the  characteristics  we  are  seeking  in 
this  "Manager  of  People.”  You  would  be 
associated  with  one  of  the  foremost  (Zone 
8)  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of 
300,000  +  .  Salary  negotiable.  Excellent 
company  benefits.  If  you  feel  that  you 
qualify,  send  resume,  to  include  salary  his¬ 
tory,  tO:  Box  26943,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Small  rural 
Midwest  daily-weekly:  college  town,  grow 
with  us.  General  management  opportunity 
with  progressive  group.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Full  resume,  salary  to  Box  27008, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
ALASKA 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  has  immediate 
openings  for  experienced  retail  advertising 
salespersons.  Salary  plus  commission. 
Apply:  Director  of  Employee  Relations, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  PO  Box  15779, 
Sacramento  CA  95813.  An  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  employer. 


COME  TO  THE  SUN 

Aggressive  salesperson  for  growing  90<X) 
d^y  in  southern  California.  Beginning  in¬ 
come  to  $18,0(X},  full  benefit  package. 
Box  26983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR — Creative,  dynamic  sales 
leader  able  to  motivate  young,  enthusias¬ 
tic  staff  of  fast  growing  Maryland  free 
weeklies.  Degree  preferred.  Salary  starts 
in  low  20s.  plus  incentives.  Box  26897, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  CAN  SELL  ME  on  why  you  should 
be  my  sales  manager,  and  earn  up  to 
$18,000  annually,  send  me  your  resume. 
(We’re  a  large  weekly.)  W^ne  Whitehead, 
editor  and  publisher,  Eugene  News- 
Tribune,  1121  Fairfield,  Eugene,  OR 
97402.  (503)  689-4331. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER  position  opened 
for  aggresive  pacesetter  with  full  experi¬ 
ence  including  shopping  centers.  Contact 
Gene  Lofton,  Advertising  Director,  The 
Daily  Democrat.  Woodland,  CA  95695. 

WORKING  SALES  MANAGER 
RETAIL  AD  SALES  REPS 
DISPLAY  AND  CLASSIFIED 
For  a  highly  respected,  highly  circulated 
New  York  City  news  magazine.  We  are  not 
interested  in  "past  laurels"  or  "pie  in  the 
sky.”  Our  advertisers  reach  a  responsive, 
affluent  audience  and  your  work  is  cut  out 
for  you  to  increase  our  present  advertising 
revenues.  Rewarding  future  based  on  per¬ 
formance.  Resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  26093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  growing  daily 
newspaper  and  free  weekly  newspaper 
(combined  17,300  market).  Competitive 
newspaper  selling  experience  a  must.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  ambitious,  take- 
charge,  professional  person.  We  offer  a  top 
notch  lifestyle  in  northeastern  Wisconsin, 
excellent  fringes,  salary  plus  commission. 
Send  resume  to  David  McAdow,  Shawano 
Evening  Leader,  PO  Box  448,  Shawano,  Wl 
54166. 

ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON/MANAGER 
for  bi-weekly  suburban  Washington,  DC 
publication.  Unlimited  potential  for  ag¬ 
gressive  self-starter.  Should  be  willing  to 
grow  with  newspaper  and  community.  Ex¬ 
perience,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter,  please.  Contact:  N. 
Reynolds,  The  Great  Falls  Gazette,  913 
Welham  Green  Rd.,  Grsat  Falls,  VA  22066. 


HELP  WANTED 


ARTIST 


STAR  MAGAZINE,  the  Sunday  roto  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  has  an  opening 
forart  director.  Call  or  write,  Chris  Waddle, 
Magazine  Editor,  (816)  234-4400,  1729 
Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  MO  64108. 


HAVE  A  FLAIR  FOR  DESIGN?  A  talent  for 
illustration?  Know  what  it  takes  to  make  a 
successful  newspaper  page?  If  you're 
eager  to  learn,  here's  a  newspaper  staff 
artist  job  for  you.  Become  part  of  a  five- 
member  Graphic  Arts  department  at  a 
six-day  PM  in  a  city  known  for  its  arts 
community.  You  can  be  involved  in  a  total 
newspaper  redesign  effort,  too,  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  prize-winning  editorial  staff  that 
realizes  graphics  must  m  as  strong  as  con¬ 
tent.  Send  resume,  samples  and  the  rea¬ 
son  you'd  be  a  plus  in  our  hard-working 
Graphic  Arts  department  to:  J.  Ford 
Huffman,  The  Times-Union,  55  Exchange 
St.,  Rochester,  NY  14614.  Deadline  April 
2,  1979. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— for  60,000 
Zone  2  daily.  Applicants  must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  top  level  circulation  management. 
Salary-bonus  negotiable.  Send  resume  to 
Dean  Krenz,  Publisher,  Sioux  City  Journal, 
PO  Box  118,  Sioux  City,  lA  51102. 


EXPANDING  small  daily  in  growing  rural 
California  seeking  a  take  charge  (circula¬ 
tion  Manager,  strong  in  promotion.  $13M 
lus  bonus  for  growth.  Box  26791,  Editor 
Publisher. 


WANTED— Professional  foot  canvasser 
with  the  ability  to  write  2(X)-300  new  or¬ 
ders  per  week.  Prime  city  area.  Box  27143, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  14,000 
Florida  paper  in  growing  community.  Must 
be  experienced  in  all  areas  of  circulation 
including  promotion.  Send  resume  to  Box 
27122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BOY  CREW  MANAGER 
Large  Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  person  to  setup  boy  crew  opera¬ 
tion.  Salary  plus  bonus  plus  expenses.  Box 
27141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Responsible  for  sales  and 
distribution  of  a  230,000 
6-day  daily  and  supervision 
of  150  employees  in  a  major 
market  (Zone  2).  We  offer  a 
base  salary  of  up  to  $40. (KX) 
plus  bonus.  Seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  with  street  sales 
experience  essential.  Send 
resume  with  salary  retjuire- 
ments  in  confidence  to: 

Box  27164, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F' 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


60 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  20,0(X)  daily 
in  central  Ohio.  We  need  a  manager  that  is 
strong  in  promotion  and  possesses  the 
ability  to  manage  and  train  district  mana¬ 
gers.  The  right  person  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  within  our  organization. 
You  may  send  your  resume  in  complete 
confidence  to:  Donald  Miller,  Publisher, 
The  Marion  Star,  Marion,  OH  43302. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 

The  Midland  Daily  News  with  over  17,(XX) 
daily  circulation,  plans  to  expand  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  with  the  addition  of 
another  District  Manager.  Previous  experi¬ 
ence  and  strong  sales  ability  essential.  Ex¬ 
cellent  benefits  with  beginning  salary  of 
$12-15,000.  Send  resume  to  George  B. 
Irish,  Midland  Daily  News,  PO  Box  432, 
Midland,  Ml  48640.  Feel  free  to  phone  for 
additional  information  (517)  835-7171. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 50,000  circu¬ 
lation  Zone  5  weekly  group.  Growth  mar¬ 
ket,  quality  news  product.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  community-minded  pro  with 
credentials  on  paid  and  voluntary.  Send 
resume  to  Box  26999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEPHONE  SALES— Major  northeast 
daily  wants  salaried  sales  manager.  Must 
have  record  of  successful  operation.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  proven  professional. 
Box  27153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATON  DIRECTOR:  We  are  looking 
for  a  bright,  energetic  and  creative  direc¬ 
tor  for  our  7-day  100,000  PM  and  our 
5-day  30,(XX)  AM  newspapers.  Must  be  an 
able  administrator  with  ability  to  motivate 
people.  Should  be  experience]  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Send  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Personnel  Department,  Reg¬ 
ister  Publishing  Co..  367  Orange  St.,  New 
Haven,  CT  06503. 


ZONE  SUPERVISOR— Large  AM  daily  and 
Sunday  seeks  2  people  capable  of  super¬ 
vising  6  to  8  full  time  district  managers. 
We  are  a  fast  growing  Zone  2  paper.  Excel¬ 
lent  advancement  opportunities.  Start  at 
$15,CXX)-i-.  Excellent  benefits.  Box  27146, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Zone  1,  6-days, 
circulation  in  mid-20s  plus  28,000  TMC 
publication.  6  person  staff,  report  to  mar¬ 
keting  director.  Fine  salary  plus  incentive. 
Excellent  benefits.  Reply  in  confidence. 
Box  268(X),  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
14,OO0  Zone  4  daily.  We  are  a  young  man¬ 
agement  team  with  aggressive  goals  and 
need  your  help  to  organize  our  rapid 
growth  in  classified.  Phone  room  organiza¬ 
tion  and  automotive  sales  are  our  top 
priorities  and  the  successful  candidate  will 
exhibit  competency  in  these  areas.  Box 
26825,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  paper  located  in  trop¬ 
ical  paradise,  is  seeking  an  aggressive 
goal-oriented  person  with  solid  classified 
background.  We  offer  a  once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity,  with  many  benefits,  for  the 
right  person.  Must  be  able  to  manage  and 
motivate  people.  Please  send  resume, 
along  with  salary  history  to  Box  27111, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Need  knowledgeable  individual  with  ability 
to  run  classified  department  of  25,000 
ABC  daily  and  Sunday  in  Eastern  Zone  5. 
Ideal  spot  for  someone  with  solid  classified 
or  retail  ad  staff  experience,  who  wants  to 
move  up  to  an  unusually  good  career  op¬ 
portunity  in  a  market  with  real  develop¬ 
ment  potential. 

Good  company  benefits.  Will  discuss 
salary  at  interview. 

Please  send  complete  resume,  including 
earnings  history  to  Box  26931,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a  classified  out¬ 
side  sales  representative  with  advance¬ 
ment  potenti^,  will  work  some  retail  in 
Ohio's  vacationland  at  a  27,000  plus  daily. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Excellent  fringes  and  incentive  program. 
Send  resume  to:  Mack  Rau,  Sandusky  Reg¬ 
ister,  314  W.  Market  St.,  Sandusky,  OH 
44870  or  phone  (419)  625-55CX). 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Motivated,  crea 
tive  type  to  manage  6  phones — do  outside 
sales  and  sell  major  accounts.  Department 
head  and  personal  sales  ability  required. 
Twice  weekly  210,(X)0  in  Orange  County, 
south  California  growth  market.  $19M  plus 
MBO.  Phone  or  write  B.  J.  Ridder  Jr.,  West 
Orange  Publishing  Co.,  13261  Century 
Blvd.,  Garden  Grove,  CA  92643.  (714) 
537-7510.  (A  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper). 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DATA  PROCESSING 
MANAGER 

Must  be  experienced  in  computerized 
newspaper  operation.  System  handles 
news,  advertising,  and  all  business  func¬ 
tions.  Send  complete  resume  to  Elven 
Grubbs,  The  Ledger,  PO  Box  408,  Lake¬ 
land  FL  33802. 


EDITORIAL 


ARE  YOU  BRIGHT  ENOUGH 
FOR  THE  BERMUDA  SUN? 

We  are  a  lively  weekly  newspaper  (circula¬ 
tion  13,000)  which  prides  itself  on  its  off¬ 
beat  and  investigative  stories.  We  need  a 
SENIOR  REPORTER  with  at  least  five 
years  experience  to  help  us  fill  the  bill. 
Successful  applicants  will  also  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  assume  sub-editing  duties  from 
time  to  time.  Ability  to  handle  a  camera 
also  a  plus.  Salary  $13-14,000  p.a.  (no  in¬ 
come  tax).  Isn't  this  the  job  you've  been 
waiting  for?  Apply  in  writing  sending  re¬ 
sume  and  sample  work  to  John  Barritt, 
Editor,  The  Bermuda  Sun,  Box  902,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Bermuda. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER— Zone  3 
weekly.  Send  resume,  clips. 

Box  26826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAY  MEDICAL  EDITOR — to  produce  tape- 
recorded  summaries  of  medical  conven¬ 
tions  for  Southern  California-based  audio 
publication.  Resume  to  Editorial  Division, 
PO  Box  712,  Glendale  CA  91209. 


COPY  EDITOR— Are  you  ready  to  move  up 
to  the  desk  of  a  Zone  3  AM  metro?  You 
must  be  strong  on  layout  and  have  excep¬ 
tional  editing  and  headline  writing  skills. 
You  should  have  at  least  2  years  daily  edit¬ 
ing  experience.  Excellent  salary,  benefits 
and  location.  Box  26802,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER— Verex  Corp.  a  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  mortgage  insurance  firm  is  seeking  a 
communications  specialist  within  its  cor¬ 
porate  marketing  department.  News 
articles/releases,  speeches  and  sales  liter¬ 
ature  will  be  primary  copy  produced  by  this 
position.  The  successful  candidate  should 
possess  professional  writing  and  editing 
skills,  preferably  gained  from  3-5  years 
business  writing  and  editing  for  a  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine  or  advertising  agency. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Verex  Corp.,  Personnel  Director,  PO  Box 
7066,  Madison  Wl  53707. 


EDITOR 

Top  job  for  leading  Jewish  magazine. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  Jewish  and  Israeli 
affairs.  Fluent  Hebrew.  Proven  record  in 
magazine  editing  and  handling  staff.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Box  26976,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  & 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER,  the  major 
newspaper  in  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina,  is  looking  for  a  hard-charging 
business  reporter  who  can  turn  out  daily 
stories  and  also  produce  in-depth, 
magazine-style  stories  for  our  well-read 
Sunday  Business  Section  and  Page  One. 
You'll  need  to  know  how  to  write  about 
return  on  equity,  graduated-payment 
mortgages  and  exports.  You'll  also  need  to 
be  able  to  interview  bank  presidents  and 
CEOs,  as  well  as  low-wage  textile  and  furni¬ 
ture  workers.  Your  beat  will  include  boom¬ 
ing  downtown  Charlotte,  especially  its  fi¬ 
nancial  and  investment  community. 

We're  looking  for  an  aggressive,  self¬ 
starting  man  or  woman  with  at  least  three 
years  of  reporting  experience,  some  of  it  in 
business.  An  academic  background  in  Bus¬ 
iness  or  Economics  would  help.  Most  im¬ 
portant  is  your  ability  to  produce  exclusive 
stories  for  us  and  to  write  them  so  your 
spouse  will  want  to  read  your  story. 

Send  an  autobiographical  letter  that  con¬ 
vinces  us  you're  the  person  for  this  chal¬ 
lenging  assignment  and  tells  us  your  ap¬ 
proach  to  covering  business  news.  Please 
include  a  small  selection  of  clips  and  the 
names  and  telephone  numbers  of  three 
professional  references  we  can  call  im¬ 
mediately. 

Send  your  materials  to  M.S.  Van  Hecke, 
Executive  Business  Editor,  The  Charlotte 
Observer,  P.O.  Box  32188,  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  28232.  An  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER  needed  for 
large  Zone  5  metropolitan  weekly.  Must 
have  at  least  1  year  experience.  Box 
26957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER  for  lOM  weekly  in 
southwestern  Ohio.  Aggressive  in  layout 
and  design  with  management  ideals.  Profit 
sharing  program  plus  other  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Frank 
L.  Beeson,  Assistant  Publisher,  Bowling- 
Moorman  Newspapers,  22  North  Second 
St.,  Tipp  City,  (JH  45371. 


LIFESTYLES  EDITOR 
We  are  looking  for  qualified  person  to  lead 
four-person  women's  department  in  transi¬ 
tion  to  lifestyles  section.  Prefer  some 
supervisory  experience.  Should  be  idea 
person.  Zone  3  PM  and  Sunday,  circula¬ 
tion  31,(X}0.  Send  qualifications,  clips  and 
sala7  requirements  to  Box  26951,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  immediately  for 
5-day,  Southern  Illinois  PM  in  growing, 
sports-conscious  community.  Cover  top 
ranked  junior  college  and  high  school 
sports  programs  as  well  as  little  league  and 
non-school  sports.  Experience  with  VDT 
and  camera  helpful.  Excellent  fringes  and 
competitive  pay.  Contact  Gary  Metz, 
Editor,  Republican-Register,  Mt.  Carmel, 
IL  62863.  (618)  262-5144. 


EDITOR-SOUTHWEST 

We  want  to  make  our  80,000  plus  weekly 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  If  you're  an 
exceptional  editor  and  manager  who  can 
put  together  an  interesting,  well  written, 
and  well  designed  newspaper  that  will  at¬ 
tract  and  hold  a  diverse  audience  in  a 
competitive  market,  please  send  complete 
employment  &  earnings  history  along  with 
samples  to  Box  26649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Terrific  climate  and  community. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  of  weekly 
serving  industrial  area  on  Lake  Erie,  25 
miles  from  Cleveland.  Experienced  or  edu¬ 
cated  in  news  media  operations.  Must 
meet  public,  report  news  and  write  fea¬ 
tures;  prepare  and  sell  ads,  classified  or 
space.  Help  layout  paper,  assist  in  circula¬ 
tion  duties.  Starting  salary  $1200  monthly. 
Box  516,  Lorain,  OH  44052. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  for  midwest  AM 
metropolitan  daily.  Good  editing  skills  and 
page  layout  ability  essential.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  graphics  helpful. 
Send  resume  and  recent  samples  of  heads 
and  page  layouts  to  Box  26859,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE'RE  LOOKING  for  the  best  weekly 
newspaper  editor  in  America.  Thriving 
weekly  group  in  Carmel,  California  needs 
an  editor  with  top  copy,  make-up  skills. 
Experienced  only.  Our  standards  are  high. 
Salary  to  20K  plus  profit  sharing,  plus 
fringes.  Resume,  samples  to  Box  26858, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  for  March  17,  1979 


ANALYST/PROGRAMMER 

Top  data  processing  position  on  regional  support  staff 
of  major  newspaper  group.  Responsibilities  include 
installation  and  maintenance  of  business  applications 
software.  Newspaper  experience  and  knowledge  of 
DEC,  PDP-8,  COSorPDP-1 1,  RSTS  operating  systems  a 
plus.  Excellent  salary,  company  paid  benefits  and 
opportunities  for  advancement. 

Box  27071,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  for  candidate  with 
newspaper  as  well  as  news  agency  experi¬ 
ence  in  responsible  editorial  positions. 
Must  have  active  interest  in  international 
affairs.  Potential  can  offset  some  lack  of 
experience. 

The  position  offers  a  challenge,  an  attrac¬ 
tive  salary  and  an  excellent  benefit  pack¬ 
age. 

Send  resume  only,  including  current  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  26960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MOTION  PICTURE 

industry  news  weekly  needs  reporter  who 
can  also  review  movies  for  New  York  City 
slot.  Must  have  good  business  sense  and 
be  able  to  cover  the  industry  from  both 
production  and  exhibition  end.  Minimum 
two  years  reporting  experience  on  a  daily  a 
must.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  26955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

for  a  competitive  30,000  PM  north  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Must  be  experienced  and  strong  in 
graphics.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Contact 
John  S.  Moran,  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
Evening  Item,  38  Exchange  St.,  Lynn,  MA 
01903. _ 

COPY  EDITOR  and  reporter  wanted  for 
24,000-)'  circulation  6-day  a  week  PM  in 
Zone  4.  We’re  looking  for  quality,  dedi¬ 
cated  professionals  on  their  way  up.  Re¬ 
sume,  work  samples  and  salary  history  to 
Box  27003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  daily  in 
rapidly  growing  community.  Need  experi¬ 
enced  newsperson  with  management  abil¬ 
ity  to  supervise  staff  of  7.  Good  pay,  bene¬ 
fits  available  for  permanent  community- 
minded  person.  Write  all  details  to  David 
Frazer,  Daily  Star,  Box  1319,  Hammond, 
LA  70404. _ 

COPY  EDITOR-LAYOUT  person  for  feature, 
general  news.  Work  with  new  VDT  system 
on  PM-Sunday  Knight-Ridder  paper.  Ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Contact  Managing 
Editor,  Columbus  Ledger,  PO  Box  711, 
Columbus,  GA  31902. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Decatur  Herald,  a  38,000  regional  AM 
daiy  in  central  Illinois  seeks  a  copy  editor 
with  strong  interests  in  sports.  Duties  in¬ 
clude  editing  local  and  wire  sports  copy 
and  some  writing  in  this  strong  prep  sports 
area.  Ideal  applicant  will  have  some  VDT 
and  sportswritine  experience.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  with 
writing  samples  to  Keith  L.  Stewart, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  PO  Box  789, 
Decatur,  IL  62525. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for 
aggressive  small  town  daily  in  Ohio  Lake 
Erie  recreation  area.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  needs  and  non-returnable 
clips  to  Bill  Meyer,  Editor,  Bellevue 
Gazette,  107  N.  Sandusky  St.,  Bellevue, 

OH  44811. 

CAPABLE,  experienced  editor-publisher 
needed  to  direct  operations  of  a  Missis¬ 
sippi  weekly  newspaper.  Send  resume  to 
Box  26944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE'RE  GROWING 

An  award-winning  paper  in  an  exciting 
area,  we're  3^000  daily  and  35,000  Sun¬ 
day.  We  have  3  openings  for  sharp  people. 
ASSISTANT  SUNDAY  EDITOR— this  entails 
all  around  desk  work,  copy  editing,  head 
writing,  page  layout,  special  sections. 
SPORTS  WRITER— experience  would  help, 
enthusiasm  is  vital.  REPORTER — entry 
level.  A  fine  opportunity  to  write  both  hard 
news  and  soft  news.  Call  Jim  Collins, 
Editor,  The  News  Herald,  Willoughby,  OH 
(216)  951-0000. _ 

AMSTERDAM  BASED  English  language 
general  interest  magazine  requires  experi¬ 
enced  feature  writer/sub-editor,  magazine 
journalist  preferred.  Apply  with  clippings 
and  details  of  career  to  Ben  Van  Meeren- 
donk  Jr.,  2  Pierrepont  PI,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11201. 

COPY  EDITOR— Small  but  I'vely  daily  in 
Southwestern  Idaho  seeks  newsperson 
who  is  not  afraid  of  desk.  Pleasant  agricul¬ 
tural  area  near  Boise  and  famous  Idaho 
back  country.  Excellent  benefits  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Contact  John  Bromley, 
Managing  Editor,  Idaho  Free  Press,  Box 
88,  Nampa,  ID  83651  or  call  (208)  466- 
7891. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

We  are  good  but  we  intend  to  become 
much,  much  better.  To  do  it  we  need  a 
professional  journalist  who  believes  that 
community  newspapers  are  the  wave  of 
the  future.  We  want  someone  who  under¬ 
stands  community  issues  and  who  shares 
our  belief  that  people  are  the  news.  Ideal 
candidate  has  at  least  2  years  of  well- 
rounded  newspaper  experience,  can  write, 
edit,  layout  pages  and  lead  the  troops.  Our 
all-electronic  operation  is  geared  for  pro¬ 
fessional  growth  and  development. 

As  a  managing  editor  you  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  news  content  and  production  of 
one  of  our  18  newspapers  serving  subur¬ 
ban  Chicago. 

We  offer  a  good  starting  salary,  and  a  ster¬ 
ling  package  of  benefits,  including  dental 
insurance. 

If  you  are  confident  of  your  professional 
skills  and  have  the  necessary  newspaper 
background,  submit  your  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to: 

FRANK  LIBASCI 

Pioneer  Press,  Inc. 

1232  Central  Ave. 

Wilmette,  IL6(X)91 

A  subsidiary  of  Time,  Inc. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 

CITY  EDITOR  wanted  for  bright  16,(X)0 
daily  in  Ohio's  fastest-growing  county. 
Candidates  must  have  editing,  layout  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume,  samples  to  David 
McCoy,  Medina  County  Gazette,  885  W. 
Liberty,  Medina,  OH  44256. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for 
20,0(X)  midwestern  daily.  Weekly  salary 
$175.  Degree,  opportunity  for  experience. 
Clips,  references,  resume  to  Box  26917, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS/CONSUMER  REPORTER 
60,000  daily  in  Rocky  Mountain  West 
seeks  experienced  re^rter  who  under¬ 
stands  the  game  of  business,  can  relate  to 
business  leaders  as  well  as  to  consumers 
and  can  make  business  as  interesting  as 
sports  and  as  vital  as  "Dear  Abby.”  Un¬ 
biased,  hardworking  professionals  should 
send  non-returnable  clips  and  resumes  to 
Box  26894,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  Sunday 
edition  in  major  eastern  city.  A  key  man¬ 
agement  position  requiring  creativity  and 
imagination  to  develop  a  first  class  prod¬ 
uct  with  feature  material  and  local  news 
emphasis.  Must  have  savvy  to  deal  with 
government  officials  in  capital  city.  Send 
confidential  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  27157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  AM/PM  combina¬ 
tion,  30,000  combined  circuation.  New 
plant,  new  front  end  system,  great  com¬ 
munity  (55,000).  Todd  Garber.  Enid 
(Okla.)  Morning  News/Enid  Daily  Eagle. 
(405)  233-6IW0  ext  60,  call  or  write. 

EDITING  CHALLENGE 

Our  expanding  newsroom  operation  has 
created  challenging  openings  in  our  local 
and  regional  news  desks  for  editors  with 
leadership  potential.  Excellent  growth  op¬ 
portunities  for  enterprising  editors.  Tell  us 
about  yourself  in  a  letter  to  E.  B.  Sabine, 
The  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  Box  4915, 
Syracuse,  NY  13221. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Leading  suburban  daily  in  metro  New  York 
area  has  an  opening  for  copy  editor  on  the 
night  shift.  Only  applicants  with  newspa¬ 
per  experience  will  be  considered.  Both 
reporting  and  copy  desk  experience  are 
preferred.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits 
plus  night  shift  differential.  Box  27150, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer  M/W. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  editor  for  small 
town  weekly  newspaper  located  in  moun¬ 
tains  of  Virginia,  circulation  12,0(X).  Write 
Publisher,  PO  Box  568,  Tazwell,  VA  24651. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER— Major  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  in  Sun  Belt  looking  for  business 
writer  with  2-5  years  experience.  The  per¬ 
son  we  seek  must  have  solid  grasp  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  finance,  must  be  self -starter  who 
wants  to  grow  in  one  of  fastest  growing 
markets  in  the  nation.  Splendid  opportun¬ 
ity  for  first-class  writer.  Confidential  re¬ 
plies.  Box  27132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

17,  1979 


MANAGING  EDITOR — to  direct  newsroom 
of  suburban  daily  in  Zone  1  metro  area. 
Key  management  position.  Good  manage¬ 
ment  skills  a  must  as  well  as  technical 
skills  to  manage  a  newsroom.  Write  Box 
27128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS— The  Great  Falls,  Montana, 
Tribune  seeks  a  sports  writer  with  solid 
sports  interests  and  goals  to  join  a  4-man 
staff,  desk  experience  preferred.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  work  samples  and  references  to 
Terry  Dwyer,  managing  editor.  The 
Tribune,  PO  Box  2468,  Great  Falls,  MT 
59403. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter-photographer  for 
quality  weekly  group.  Excellent  location. 
^11  Jean  Richards  (914)  677-8241. 


SPORTS  SLOT/LAYOUT  EDITOR  with  edit¬ 
ing  and  layout  experience,  sports  page  de¬ 
sign  (graphics),  color  usage.  Must  type. 
College  education.  To  work  on  large  AM 
metro  daily  in  Zone  6.  Submit  resume  to 
Box  27116,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  READER  familiar 
with  newspaper  copy  desk  work  headline 
writing.  College  education.  To  work  on 
large  AM  metro  daily  in  Zone  6.  Submit 
resume  to  Box  271  id.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


EDITOR  for  medium  size  suburban  daily 
and  Sunday  in  Zone  2.  Excellent  staff. 
Larger  than  average  news  hole.  Extremely 
competitive  market.  Publisher  wants 
market-oriented  person  to  work  with,  but 
strong  individual  capable  of  running  his 
own  news  operation.  Long  hours.  Good 
compensation.  Prefer  news  person  with 
publisher  potential.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resume  to  Box  27109, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  TIMES-NEWS,  a  quality,  7-day  AM 
newspaper  senring  southern  Idaho  will  hire 
3  reporters  this  spring.  Joining  our  young, 
prize-winning  staff  will  be:  1  ciW  hall  or 
police  reporter;  1  feature  writer;  1  general 
assignment  reporter. 

The  people  we  hire  will  have  a  year  or  two 
of  experience  and  perhaps  some  prize¬ 
winning  work  demonstrating  their  talents. 
The  Times-News  offers  competitive 
salaries  and  an  excellent  working  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Ours  is  a  modern  typographically 
sound  newspaper  that  makes  things  hap¬ 
pen  in  Idaho. 

And,  on  a  reporter's  days  off  our  region 
provides  one  of  the  best  recreational  envi¬ 
ronments  in  the  West. 

Applications  for  these  positions  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  until  May  1.  All  finalists  will  be  in¬ 
terviewed  in  person.  Reporters  now  work¬ 
ing  in  the  West  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Send  resume  to  Larry  Swisher,  City  Editor, 
The  Times-News,  Box  548,  Twin  Falls  ID 
83301. 


REPORTER— Minimum  2  years  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  experience  on  daily  newspaper. 
No  others  will  be  considered!  Investigative 
reporting,  including  possible  coverage  of 
state  government.  Opening  mid-April. 
Send  your  best  3  clips  and  3  references  to 
Tom  Marquardt,  Managing  Editor,  Evening 
Capital,  Box  911,  Annapolis  MD  21401. 

NEWS  EDITOR— Experienced  to  run  desk 
and  direct  newsroom  of  16,000  7-day  op¬ 
eration  on  VOTs.  Good  opportunity  with 
good  pay,  advancement  chances.  Write  to 
J.  P.  Matasick,  Ypsilanti  Press.  Ypsilanti  Ml 
48197. 


SPORTS  WRITER— Need  aggressive  young 
writer  to  cover  wide  area  of  west  Texas 
schoolboy  sports  and  golf.  Prefer  some 
desk  experience  along  with  knowledge  of 
Texas  sports  trends.  Send  clips  and  re¬ 
sume  to  Ken  Brodnax,  Sports  Editor,  The 
Odessa  American,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa, 
TX  79760. 


EDITOR— Here’s  an  opportunity  for  a 
knowledgeable,  aggressive  individual  who 
knows  New  York  City  from  City  Hall  to  local 
community  boards  on  a  grass  roots  level. 
Must  have  strong  writing  and  editing  skills 
and  not  allergic  to  long  hours.  If  you  are 
self-motivated,  organize,  honest  and  take 
pride  in  the  end  result,  you  could  be  the 
right  person  for  our  highly  respected 
weekly  news  magazine.  Starting  salary 
range  $12,0(X).  Send  resume,  clippings  to 
Box  27092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— 6-day  Zone  3,  local 
focus;  management,  layout  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Box  27053,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — “ONE”  manager  and  editor  for 
2-person  2-weekly  industry  newspaper. 
Journalism  and  offset  printing  technique 
essential  for  camera-ready  delivery.  $9M 
with  fast  earning  growth  with  on-job  proof 
of  ability.  Brewers  Bulletin,  Cal  Skinner  Sr, 
Box  212,  Crystal  Lake  IL  60014. 


INDUSTRIAL  JOURNALIST— Assistant 
editor  for  heavy-writing  slot  in  4-person 
plant.  Publication  staff  with  maipr  man¬ 
ufacturer  south  of  Chicago.  English/ 
Journalism/related  degree,  2  years  news¬ 
paper  or  industrial  journalism  “deadline” 
writing  experience,  aggressive  outlook  re¬ 
quired;  keyline/paste-up  a  “plus.”  Com¬ 
petitive  salary,  excellent  benefits  at  com¬ 
pany  committed  to  employee  communica¬ 
tions.  Send  resume,  clips,  full-page  letter 
to  Box  27086,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are 
an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR — Immediate  opening. 
Someone  to  handle  community,  club,  wo¬ 
men's,  family  pages.  Should  know  layout, 
VDT  experience  helpful.  Candiriates 
should  understand  and  enjoy  this  type  of 
assignment.  Good  pay,  benefits.  A  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspaper.  Write  J.  P.  Matasick, 
Ypsilanti  Press,  Ypsilanti  Ml  48197. 


WRITER/EDITOR  forgrowing  northern  New 
Jersey  weekly  newspaper.  Must  be  take 
charge  type  person,  capable  of  handling 
several  writers,  laying  out  paper  and  not 
afraid  of  hard  work.  Good  starting  salary 
and  very  comprehensive  benefits.  Reply 
to:  Editorial  Department,  0-35  34th  St, 
Fair  Lawn  NJ  07410. 


EDITOR  for  small,  solid  county  seat 
weekly.  Responsible  for  reporting,  layout, 
ads,  etc.  Salaiy  guaranteed.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Bill  (arueskin,  Dakota  Sun,  Ft. 
Yates.  ND  58538. 


BI-LINGUAL  REPORTER  for  English- 
language  newspaper  in  Central  America. 
Pay:  $75  weekly.  Send  clips,  resume.  The 
San  Jose  News,  Apdo  7-2730,  San  Jose, 
^sta  Rica. 


COPY  EDITOR 

THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER  is  looking 
for  a  superb  word  editor  and  headline  writ¬ 
er  for  its  Copy  Desk.  We  want  a  person 
who  knows  how  to  spot  a  hole  in  a  story  and 
be  able  to  work  with  reporters  and  editors 
in  fixing  it.  We  need  someone  who  re- 
sppnds  well  to  deadline  pressure,  who  can 
write  crisp  and  clear  hemlines  and  who  is 
willing  to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  in¬ 
creased  regional  coverage  for  our  171,000 
daily  and  238,000  Sunday  circulation  edi¬ 
tions.  Send  us  an  autobiographical  sketch, 
telling  us  why  you  want  this  job.  Include  a 
small  selection  of  clips  or  tearsheets  and 
the  names  and  telephone  numbers  of 
three  professional  references  we  can  call 
NOW.  Send  your  materials  to  Pat  Carter, 
Copy  Desk  Chief,  The  Charlotte  Observer, 
P.O.  Box  32188,  Charlotte,  NC  28232.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


WRITER  with  layout,  photography  experi¬ 
ence  to  assist  editor  of  established 
monthly  newspaper  and  magazine.  Chal¬ 
lenging  position  with  ample  room  for 
growth.  Box  27054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  2-3  years  county,  small  town 
background  with  ability  to  be  bureau  chief. 
Zone  3  daily.  Box  27065,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITERS 
Freelance  sportswriters 
needed  for  assignments 
on  a  new  national  college 
sports  publication,  with 
regional  edition.  Circu¬ 
lation  750,000.  Need  fea¬ 
tures  of  interest  to  a 
broad  college  student 
readership,  on  college 
sports  topics.  Fees  nego¬ 
tiable.  Submit  resume, 
clips  and  an  idea  or  two 
to  Don  Akchin,  13-30 
Corp.,  505  Market  St., 
Knoxville,  TN  37902. 
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HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


COMBO  WRITERS/PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Major  trade  journal  is  looking  for  freelanc¬ 
ers  in  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA;  KODIAK. 
ALASKA;  BROWNSVILLE,  TEXAS;  NEW 
BERN,  NORTH  CAROLINA;  NEW  ENGLAND, 
and  the  CHESAPEAKE  are  to  supply—  on 
a  regular  basis — illustrated  feature  stories 
on  boats,  shoreplants,  and  marketing  in 
the  commercial  fishing  industry.  Photos, 
both  black  and  white  and  color,  must  be  of 
professional  caliber  and  accompanied  by 
negatives.  Send  background  and  tear- 
sheets  of  published  material  to; 

BILL  SARRATT,  EDITOR 
FISH  BOAT 

P.O.  BOX  217,  1700  N.  CAUSEWAY  BLVD. 

MANDEVILLE,  LA  70448 


COMBO  WRITERS/PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Maior  trade  journal  is  looking  for  freelanc¬ 
ers  in  SEATTLE.  CINCINNATI.  LOUIS¬ 
VILLE,  PITTSBURGH,  ST.  LOUIS,  NEW 
YORK  CITY  and  GREENVILLE.  MISS,  to 
supply  on  a  regular  basis  illustrated  fea¬ 
ture  stories  on  commercial  work  boat  in¬ 
dustry,  i.e.,  inland  waterways,  harbor  ser¬ 
vice,  dredging,  offshore  supply  service. 
Photos,  both  black  and  white  and  color, 
must  be  of  professional  caliber  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  negatives. 

Send  background  and  tearsheets  of  pub¬ 
lished  material  tO: 

HARRY  L.  PEACE,  EDITOR 
WORK  BOAT 

P.O.  BOX  217,  1700  N.  CAUSEWAY  BLVD. 

MANDEVILLE,  LA.  70448 


LIBRARIAN 


THE  DENVER  POST  is  seeking  an  assistant 
librarian  to  help  organize  resources,  solve 
accessibility  problems  and  maintain  qual¬ 
ity  standards.  We  are  looking  for  someone 
with  five  years  of  newspaper  experience 
including  marking,  micrographics  and 
supervision.  A  college  degree  is  desired. 
Send  resume  tp  Kathryn  Pionataro,  Libra¬ 
rian.  The  Denver  Post,  PO  Box  1709.  Den¬ 
ver,  CO  80201 


MEDIA  RELATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 


LIBRARIAN 


LIBRARIAN 

We're  looking  for  a  people-oriented  libra¬ 
rian  to  direct  a  staff  of  five  at  an  aggressive 
metropolitan  newspaper.  You  should  be  a 
professional  interested  in  responding  to 
diverse  needs  of  reporters  and  editors, 
keeping  up  with  new  technology,  husband¬ 
ing  resources,  and  providing  leadership  to 
your  staff.  Box  270TO,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


MACHINIST 


MACHINIST  WANTED— Newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  desirable  but  not  mandatory. 
Must  be  skilled  in  lathe  and  milling 
machines  and  able  to  perform  other 
machine  shop  duties.  Must  be  willing  to 
work  nights,  weekends  and  overtime.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  excellent  salary  and 
top  fringe  benefits.  In  Zone  6.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer  M/F.  Submit  resume 
to  Box  26899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM 


MEDIUM  SIZE  DAILY  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
per  Company  has  immediate  need  for  an 
individual  to  take  charge  and  supervise  our 
second  shift  mailing  and  inserting  opera¬ 
tions.  Outstanding  career  opportunity  for 
the  right  person.  Starting  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  We  offer  excellent 
company  benefits  and  working  conditions. 
For  further  information  and  confidential 
interview  call:  (312)  870-3728. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOGRAPHER  for  small  daily  in  Col¬ 
orado  mountains.  One-person  photo  staff. 
Exceptional  location.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  requirements  to  the  Glen- 
wood  Post,  Box  550,  Glenwood  Springs, 
CO  81601. 


MEDIA  RELATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN 
ALASKA 

Anchorage  Daily  News  has  immediate 
opening  for  head  pressman  with  solid  ex¬ 
perience  in  Goss  Community  offset  press¬ 
es.  Top  scale.  Apply:  Director  of  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations,  McClatchy  Newspapers. 
PO  Box  15779,  Sacramento,  CA  95813. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  to  operate  and 
maintain  4-unit  Cottrell  V-15A  in  beautiful 
Zone  4  coast  city.  We  emphasize  quality 
and  care  for  our  own  weekly  and  other  cus¬ 
tomers.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Aucilla  Corp,  Box  8002,  Savan¬ 
nah  GA  31412. 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  for  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  8  units.  6  black  units,  2  color  units. 
Contact  Mr.  Scroggins  (419)  625-5500. 


PRESSROOM 

SUPERINTENDENT 

to  oversee  large  metro  daily— 7  day  located 
Zone  9.  Must  have  web  offset  experience. 
Must  have  strong  managerial  capabilities 
and  willing  to  accept  challenge.  Please 
send  resume  plus  salary  expectations  to 
Box  27102,  Editors  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  medium 
size  daily  newspaper  with  commercial 
operation  (Zone  5).  Must  have  strong  man¬ 
agement  capabilities.  Responsible  for 
offset  press,  scheduling,  camera/strip¬ 
ping  department,  purchasing  and  quality 
control.  Organization  provides  career 
growth  potential  with  excellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  All  replies  confidential. 
Send  resume  to  Box  27079,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SECRETARY  OF  COMMUNICATION 

United  States  Catholic  Conference 

Communication  Generalist,  electronic  media 
experience  essential.  Responsiblities  include 
overall  administration  and  direction  of  50  per¬ 
son  communication  department.  Embraces 
radio,  television,  promotion,  media  training, 
film,  newswire  and  emerging  telecommunica¬ 
tion  technology.  Develop  policy  proposals, 
structure,  staffing,  program  planning  and  bud¬ 
get.  Knowledge  of  telecommunications  tech¬ 
nology,  communication  law  and  public  policy 
critical;  broad  kiowledge  of  all  media;  ex¬ 
perienced  public  advocacy;  promote  new  an¬ 
nual  communication  collection  in  all  Catholic 
churches  for  campaign  to  spread  Gospel 
through  media.  Minimum  12  years  professional 
experience.  MA  or  PhD  preferred.  Extensive 
travel.  Good  understanding  of  and  familiarity 
with  Catholic  church  desirable.  Job  description 
available  upon  request.  U.S.  Catholic  Con¬ 
ference  is  the  civil  entity  of  the  American 
Catholic  Bishopf..  Non-profit  corporation  based 
in  Washington,  DC  with  branch  offices  in  New 
York  City.  Applications  should  be  sent  in  writing 
only  to: 

Monsignor  Thomas  J.  Leonard 
Associate  General  Secretary 

UNITED  STATES  CATHOLIC  CONFERENCE 

1312  Massachusetts  Av,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20005 
DEADLINE:  APRIL  10,  1979 
Salary  $30,000-$40.000  based  on  experience 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


ZONE  1  DAILY  seeks  production  manager 
with  extensive  experience  offset  press  op¬ 
eration,  high  technology  production  in 
composition  and  advertising,  satellite 
plant  operations,  union  environment,  color 
reproduction  capabilities,  plant  design, 
scheduling,  all  mailroom  operations.  Must 
be  superb  administrator  of  personnel.  Sal¬ 
ary  open,  incentives,  major  company  ben¬ 
efits.  All  replies  in  strictest  confidence. 
Box  26873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
SENIOR  EDITOR 
PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

We  are  a  425  bed.  community  hospital 
in  sunny  South  Florida  seeking  an 
experienced  writer  and  editor  with  a 
minimum  of  5  years  professional  ex¬ 
perience  in  university  and  or  hospital 
public  affairs,  to  be  responsible  for  all 
internal  and  external  hospital  publica¬ 
tions  as  researcher,  writer  and  coordi¬ 
nator.  The  publications  include  a 
quarterly  hospital  magazine,  a  monthly 
employee  newsletter,  assorted  slick 
and  routine  brochures,  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  that  may  be  needed  for  medi¬ 
cal  staff,  nursing  or  administration 
Writing  talents  may  be  utilized  for 
press  and  TV  projects  and  medical 
journals.  Please  submit  resume  to; 

Jane  Hading 
Personnel  Department 
South  Miami  Hospital 
7400  SW  62nd  Ave. 

S.  Miami,  FL  33143 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  F 


Positions  Wanted  .  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


I  AM  AN  EDITOR  with  more  than  8  years 
experience  in  daily  newspaper  publishing 
and  would  like  the  opportunity  to  both 
teach  and  learn  in  a  college  environment. 
References,  resume,  clippings  available  on 
request.  Box  27067,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


I  HAVE  DECIDED  to  cap  a  fine  career  by 
building  some  paper  into  America’s  most 
distinguished  small/medium  local  daily,  as 
publisher  or  editor.  Yours?  Reply  only  if  you 
share  an  obsession  for  excellence.  Box 
26777,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


GENERAL  COUNSEL  for  publishing¬ 
broadcasting  company,  former  New  York 
Times  corporate  attorney  is  libel  litigation, 
and  antitrust  expert.  Your  own  General 
Counsel  will  know  all  the  details  of  your 
business  and  will  cost  considerably  less 
than  outside  counsel.  Write  Alexander 
Greenfeld,  488  Madison  Ave.,  6th  floor. 
New  York,  NY  10022  or  call  (212)  593- 
8089. 


NEW  MBA  wants  into  newspaper  manage- 
merit.  6  years  as  editor.  Supervisory  ex¬ 
perience.  Looking  for  company  to  grow 
with.  Box  26903,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/AD  DIRECTOR, 
18,000  daily,  caught  in  family  ownership; 
seeks  position  with  small  group.  Compe¬ 
tent  in  managing,  training,  motivating 
staffs.  Knows  production,  sales,  circula¬ 
tion,  business  office.  Age  40.  Minimum 
salary  $30M.  Zones  5-9.  Box  26922,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LET  ME  put  my  experience  to  work  for  you. 
I'm  55  with  over  20  years  in  employee 
communications,  public  relations.  Want 
opportunity  to  continue  life-long  career  in 
challenging  environment  where  experi¬ 
ence.  success  and  dedication  are  ap¬ 
preciated.  Box  26974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  WITH  MBA,  experience  in  adver¬ 
tising.  electronic  production  and  circula¬ 
tion  seeks  position  as  general  manager  or 
publisher  of  paper  which  needs  fresh 
ideas,  enthusiasm  and  strong  leadership. 
Box  27060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DYNAMO,  recently  assistant  to  publisher 
of  350,000  Zone  2  daily,  seeks  challenging 
position.  Expertise  includes  editorial  (copy 
and  graphics)  pre-press  production  (hot 
and  cold  type)  and  delivery.  Team  worker. 
Responsibility  a  must.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Box  27142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  TOP  management  position  with 
multi-newspaper  group  or  independent 
daily.  Results-oriented  producer.  Age  45. 
Salary  range  40M  to  65M,  depending  on 
responsibilities  and  incentives.  Box 
27137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  diversified 
experience  and  successful  management 
record  seeks  challenging  opportunity,  ^x 
26868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  MANAGER — 8  years  experience  with 
major  daily  managing  8  districts,  450  car¬ 
riers  and  44  full  and  part  time  employees. 
Proponent  of  team  effort,  strong  sales  rec¬ 
ord.  Experienced  in  total  market  coverage, 
and  carrier  and  District  Manager  sales 
training.  Desire  position  in  Zones  4, 6. 8,  or 
9.  Box  26817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MR  DIRECTOR:  Tired  of  doing  it  alone. 
Good,  dependable  assistant  available.  9 
years  experience,  good  references.  Good 
with  DM’s  in  field.  Zone  6.  Box  26725, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


dynamic;  CIRCULATOR  seeks  manage¬ 
ment  position  with  distribution  company  in 
TMC  or  market  development  program  with 
daily  or  weekly  in  New  York  City,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Box  27070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ice  in  adver-  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  age  35,  experi- 
and  circula-  enced  on  small  to  medium  sized  dailies, 

I  manager  or  voluntary  collect  and  free  distribution  pa- 
ieeds  fresh  pers,  desires  to  relocate  as  circulation 
!  leadership,  manawr  or  staff  position  on  large  paper. 
;r.  Box  27100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  17,  1979 


Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


MATURE,  MULTIPLE-AWARDWINNING  I 
editor  of  small  daily  seeks  editorship  of  i 
under  30,000  circulation,  politically-  ' 
conservative  daily.  California  or  South  pre¬ 
ferred.  Minimum  salary  $25,000.  Must  . 

five  one  month's  notice.  Box  26782,  i 
ditor  &  Publisher.  | 

INTELLIGENT,  aggressive  person  seeking 
entry  level  employment  in  editorial,  sports 
or  news.  Professional  journalism  experi¬ 
ence  limited,  one  byline,  but  have 
thorough  knowledge  in  all  aspects  of  the  I 
above.  BA  History,  MA  American  Studies.  { 
Excellent  work  references,  will  relocate,  ' 
Zones  1,  2.  Box  26857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REPORTER  seeks  I 
newspaper  needing  Washington  reporter  ' 
or  stringer  experienced,  working,  rates  j 
negotiable.  Tell  me  your  interests.  Myron  i 
Struck  (202)  546-3080  or  Box  26998,  j 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

EDITOR — 40,  married,  family,  degree.  18  j 
years  up  through  the  ranks.  Can  do  it  all. 
Desire  Zones  3,  4.  Phone  (919)  476-7384. 

EXPERIENCED  journalist  with  a  good 
sense  of  reader  appeal  wants  chance  to  do 
quality  work  with  a  paper  that  cares.  Wide 
interests:  science,  business,  arts,  photog¬ 
raphy.  This  is  a  serious  search  for  perma¬ 
nency,  good  home  for  family,  chance  to 
use  talents.  Box  26993,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DEDICATED  J-GRAD  seeks  beat,  bureau 
reporting  position  on  staff  of  Zone  3,  5 
daily.  3  years  as  either  editor  or  writer  for 
college  daily.  Solid  VDT,  photography,  lay¬ 
out  experience.  Want  to  grow  profession¬ 
ally.  For  resume,  clips  write  to:  Robert 
Grove,  328  S.  Grant  St.,  West  Lafayette, 

IN  47906.  (317)  743-1479. 

ENERGETIC  young  reporter,  6  months  pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  plus  college  degree, 
wants  position  on  daily.  Also  photo  skills. 
Available  immediately.  750-56B  Lido 
Blvd.,  Lido  Beach,  NY  11561. 

STATE  AP  AWARD  WINNER.  Six  years  ex¬ 
perience,  3  as  reporter  for  two  metro 
dailies,  3  freelancing  to  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  newspapers.  Would  like  to  re-enter 
daily  journalism  to  do  trend,  analytical  and 
probing  stories.  Box  26723,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  DESK 

Heavily  skilled,  highly  experienced.  Have 
been  slot  man,  copy  desk  chief,  news 
editor,  wire  editor,  (not  to  mention  every¬ 
thing  from  reporter  to  managing  editor). 
Strong  on  layout,  VDT  experience.  Have 
been  on  papers  as  large  as  LA  Times.  Now 
in  Northwest.  Write  Box  26889,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  or  call  (509)  525-8103. 

SPORTSWRITER— 25,  top  prize  winner.  I'll 
work  all  day  and  night  for  a  good  story. 
Adept  in  feature  writing.  Box  26810, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER-REPORTER  with  experi¬ 
ence  on  semiweekly  seeks  position  with 
daily  or  large  weekly.  Knows  reporting, 
editing,  layout,  photography,  and  VDT.  Will 
send  clips.  Can  start  April,  1979.  Please 
contact  Steve  Conran,  16  E.  Jackson,  Villa 
Park,  IL  60181.  (312)  832-4753,  (312) 
971-0485. _ 

SPORTSWRITER/EDITOR  with  new  baby,  1 
12  years  experience,  seeks  upward  mobil¬ 
ity  in  salary,  opportunity.  Excellent  col-  | 
umns.  Desk  job,  any  department  OK,  love  | 
layout.  For  samples,  references  call  Dan  , 
(205)  268-9394  or  write  Box  27103,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  Box  Holder.  However,  if  you  want 
to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don't 
want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  news¬ 
papers  (or  companies),  just  seal  your 
reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Box  Holder.  Attach  a  note  telling  us 
what  newspapers,  groups,  or  compa¬ 
nies  you  don't  want  the  reply  to  reach. 
Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classi¬ 
fied.  If  the  Box  Number  you're  an¬ 
swering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard 
your  reply. 


EDITORIAL 


25  YEARS  NEWS,  WIRE  SERVICE;  16  as 
editor/news  division  administrator  at  major 
prestige  daily;  mid-40s,  seek  return  to 
news  field  after  2-year  absence  for  own 
business.  Richard  Long,  3581  S.  Ocean 
Blvd.,  #7D,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480.  (305) 
586-2096. 

I  ENJOY  REPORTING  and  designing  eye- 
appealing  layouts.  Looking  to  combine 
skills.  Offer  9  years  experience,  good  news 
judgment,  ability  to  work  well  with  others, 
eagerness  to  accept  challenges.  Box 
26970,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  looking  for  position  with  a 
paper  that's  serious  about  local  coverage. 
Zones  3,  4,  preferably  in  the  40,0(30- 
120,000  circulation  range.  I've  got  4  years 
experience  in  Tidewater,  VA  dailies,  includ¬ 
ing  city  hall,  school,  industry  beats.  Also 
was  second-in-comand  of  twice-weekly 
community  news  tabloid  insert.  Mark 
Schleifstein,  4624  Southampton  Arch, 
Portsmouth,  VA  23703.  (804)  484-5339. 

REPORTER  Looking  for  first  full-time  posi¬ 
tion,  available  after  graduation  in  June. 
Previous  experience  includes  stint  as  re¬ 
porter  for  medium-sized  Massachusetts 
daily,  editor  of  college  weekly.  Willing  to 
put  in  long,  hard  hours,  just  want  that  first 
chance.  Box  26963,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN— Worked  dailies, 
weeklies,  tabs,  magazines.  Reporter, 
editor,  writer.  Can  do  it  all,  do  it  well.  Con¬ 
sider  part-time,  seasonal.  Osborne  (402) 
395-2175. 

CONSUMER/FEATURE  WRITER 
New  York  Times,  Fortune,  Money,  Time 
freelancer;  currently  an  editor  at  well- 
known  magazine-format  Bay  Area  paper. 
Former  director  of  largest  Nader-type 
consumer/citizen  group  in  state.  Good 
writer/stylist.  Box  26905,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COSELL  IS  WRONG.  Ex-jocks  make  good 
journalists.  Ex-jockey  (1200  wins)  seeks 
career  as  racing  writer.  Has  published  ten 
feature  length  articles  in  six  major  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  Won  third  place 
"Best  Sports  Stories  1975."  For  resume 
and  clips  write  Box  26911,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  EDITOR  for  one  of  nation's  great 
newspapers  wants  to  run  small  to  medium 
daily  in  Zones  1,  8  or  9;  8  years  broad 
editing,  writing  experience.  Box  29612, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER,  female,  32.  experi¬ 
ence  on  major  Canadian  dailies,  top 
schools,  fluent  French,  US  citizen,  seeks 
challenge  Zone  2.  Montreal,  Toronto.  Box 
26914,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  REPORTER— American 
newspaper  man  whose  work  has  been  in 
major  U.S.  magazines  and  newspapers 
(Los  Angeles/New  York  Times,  etc)  wants 
work  as  writer  or  rep  in  Latin  America.  Sin- 

tle;  excellent  references;  fluent  in 
panish;  working  in  Zone  9  now.  Box 
27140,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  EDITOR 

Solid  award-winner  wants  management 
position  on  daily.  Experienced  editor, 
managing  editor  on  10,000  to  40,(XX)  AM 
and  PM.  Sharp  writing,  editorials,  layout, 
leadership.  Self-motivating  family  man 
places  emphasis  on  strong  local  coverage, 
staff  organization  and  inspiration.  Excel- 
I  lent  references.  Box  27130,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM,  25  years  experi¬ 
ence  seek  editor-reporter  slots,  mid-sized 
daily,  weekly.  HE— 20  years  news,  sports, 
award-winning  layout,  editing.  SlfE — 5 
years  government,  education,  courts, 
police.  Available  immediately.  Prefer 
Zones  3.  4,  6.  Box  27129,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER— 29,  7  years  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  Versatility  and  expertise  allow 
me  to  cover  any  sport  and  do  the  job  well. 
Box  27121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER-EDITOR  seeking 
medium  daily  position.  Degree,  8  years  ex¬ 
perience.  married.  Reporting,  wire  editor, 
copy  editor,  reviews,  VDT  experience.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  8,  9  or  3  but  will  consider  all.  Ted 
Henry.  902  Fir  St,  Brainerd  MN  56401. 


EDITORIAL 


SEEKING  position  as  house  organ  editor/ 
writer.  Background  includes  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  membership  organization  tabloids, 
and  general  public  relations.  Good  photo 
judgment.  Can  travel.  Salary  range:  $18^ 
20,000.  Box  27075,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WORDSMITH  looking  for  editor 
who  wants  quality  on  his  staff.  Now 
reporter-editor  for  small  daily,  looking  for 
editing  or  reporting  job  at  bigger  daily. 
Have  worked  city  and  education  beats. 
Talented,  conscientious,  reliable,  dedi¬ 
cated.  Will  relocate.  Box  27098,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

STREET-WISE  lawyer,  28,  experience  on 
both  coasts,  seeks  general  assignment  slot 
on  small  daily.  Salary  open.  Box  27096, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNUSUAL  RESUME/PORTFOLIO  by 
reporter-photographer  with  6  years  print 
experience.  Write  to  D.K.,  Box  2191,  Den¬ 
ver.  CO  80201. 

EDITOR-WRITER:  12  years  experience 
better  dailies,  8  as  editbr  and  publisher  of 
own  56,000  weekly  group,  now  sold  to 
Scripps-Howard.  Seek  post  as  editor  or 
opinion  page  editor.  Will  consider 
magazine  or  J-School.  Political  moderate, 
demanding  editor.  Write:  Bruce  B.  VanDu- 
sen,  12345  Osage  Rd,  N.,  Anchorage  KY 
40223. 

REPORTER/EDITOR.  Aggressive,  percep¬ 
tive.  intelligent,  honest,  b  years  40M  daily 
(city  government,  farm/consumer,  criminal 
court,  police).  4  years  top  college  daily 
editorial  writing).  Age  28,  family,  will  relo¬ 
cate.  Strong  references,  clips.  Gary  Mayk, 
212  Elizabeth  Or,  Lancaster  PA  17601. 
(717)  291-1698. 


LOW  MAN  writing  spot  on  Sun  Belt  daily 
sought  by  high  honors  Michigan  State 
J-grad  with  2  years  campus  news  work.  Box 
2/068,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARDWORKING,  proven  journalist  wants 
to  join  progressive  news  staff  on  50,000  to 
200,000  daily.  Big  10  May  1979  graduate; 
4  years  news,  features  on  150,000  daily;  4 
years  city  government,  public  health, 
crime,  features  on  campus  daily.  Copyedit¬ 
ing,  VDT  experience.  Will  relocate.  Box 
27066,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARDWORKING  REPORTER,  26,  3  years 
experience,  seeks  spot  with  daily,  any 
Zone  or  abroad.  Specialty  feature/ 
entertainment,  but  have  police,  court, 
labor  and  investigative  experience.  Box 
27062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  3Vz  years  experience,  wants 
general  assignment  or  government  report¬ 
ing  job  with  metro  daily.  Stuck  with  desk 
job  on  big-city  daily;  itching  to  get  out  of 
the  office  again.  Like  to  deal  with  people 
and  community  problems.  Covered  city 
hall,  courts  and  politics.  Box  27057,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR/PRINTER— Editor  with  offset  job 
shop  background  seeks  editorship  of 
paper  with  responsibility  for  printing,  too. 
Can  start  printing  sideline  for  paper  need¬ 
ing  financial  boost.  Box  27080,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT/ARTS  writer  seeks 
summer  reviewing  position.  Anywhere, 
USA.  Major  experience.  Write  for  portfolio, 
resume:  M.  Fleck,  Box  413,  Makawao,  HI 


_ GRAPHICS _ 

CREATIVE  GRAPHICS 
If  your  daily  newspaper  needs  a  mature, 
clean,  personable  family  man  to  run  the 
creative  services  department.  I'm  your 
man!  Very  strong  in  special  promotions, 
co-ordinated  selling  and  campaigns  for  ad¬ 
vertisers.  My  background  of  15  years  in 
classified,  display  and  national  (7  years  in 
management)  will  give  you  good,  non  "tin 
cup"  promotions  and  excellent  layouts 
especially  for  bank  and  automotive  ac¬ 
counts.  Box  27104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  photographer 
with  degree.  Chief  photographer  and  dark¬ 
room  supervisor  for  IVi  years  on  daily. 
Also  1  year  on  weekly.  References  avail¬ 
able.  Box  26845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

SHIRT-SLEEVES  PRODUCTION  MANAGER- 
let  my  technical  experience  work  for 
you.  Practical  and  supervisory  experience 
in  all  phases  of  offset  operations.  Prefer 
central  printing  plant.  Box  26745,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER-General  fore¬ 
man.  Proven  record  all  phases  of  newspa¬ 
per  operation.  Cost/personnel  reduction. 
Hot/cold  type  conversions.  Latest  technol¬ 
ogy.  Knowledgeable  front  to  back.  Heavy 
in  labor  relations.  Box  27056,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

M.J.  STUDENT  seeks  summer  job.  Good 
writer,  conscientious  researcher.  Zones  1, 
2.  5.  D.  Panton,  536  Brunei  St.  Ottawa, 
Ont.  KIK  2G6.  (613)  745-8431. 

AIR  FORCE  Information  Officer  with  6 
years  public  relations  experience  looking 
for  challenging  PR  position.  Have  BS  in 
broadcast  journalism  and  MA  in  public 
administration  field.  Experienced  in  virtu¬ 
ally  all  areas  of  PR,  especially  manage¬ 
ment.  writing  and  editing,  photography, 
radio  and  television,  media  relations  and 
planning.  Young,  aggressive,  ready  to  relo¬ 
cate  and  "go  to  work."  Box  27076,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Quantitative  analysis 

Media  Records  has  issued  its  quantita¬ 
tive  analysis  of  newspaper  content  for 
the  year  1978  and  the  principal  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
newspapers  are  getting  fatter  with  both 
ads  and  news. 

The  number  of  newspapers  measured 
by  Media  Records  each  year  is  not  con¬ 
stant  but  the  average  number  of  pages 
per  issue  is  a  comparable  measurement. 

In  1977,  morning  papers  measured  by 
that  organization  averaged  59  pages  per 
issue.  Last  year  the  figure  had  risen  to 
64. 

In  1977  evening  papers  had  averaged 
50  pages  per  issue  and  last  year  they 
averaged  56. 

Sunday  paper  averaged  177  pages  per 
issue  in  1977  and  in  1978  they  averaged 
196  pages. 

Since  the  ratio  of  advertising  space  to 
news  content  remains  fairly  stable,  it  is 
evident  that  newspapers  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  their  news  content  as  their  ad 
linage  has  growth. 

In  1978,  space  in  66  morning  newspa¬ 
pers  was  apportioned  as  follows:  55.6% 
to  full  run  ad  linage;  6.8%  to  part  run 
linage;  2.3%  to  office  copy;  and  35.3%  to 
news  content.  The  year  before,  in  1977, 


Mixed  feelings 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


guarantee  of  a  free  press  is  being 
threatened  by  the  government’s  action. 
It  is  a  clear  case  of  exercising  prior  re¬ 
straint,  and  we  don’t  agree  with  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  government’s  case  that 
you  can  prevent  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  merely  by  stamping  the  word 
‘secret’  on  an  article.”  Maraniss  said  this 
is  particularly  so  when  “everything  in 
the  article  has  been  gleaned  from  public 
sources  and  libraries.” 

Larry  Jinks,  editor  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News  said,  “I  do  not 
believe  in  prior  restraint,  categorically.  I 
don’t  know  enough  about  the  issue  to  say 
I  would  print  the  article.” 

Calling  it  a  “complicated  case,’’ 
Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  said,  “Until  we  have  a 
lot  more  information,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  decision.  In  general,  I  think  it 
might  be  proper  to  restrain  publication  of 
information  that  the  courts  have  decided 
would  threaten  national  security.” 

Kirkpatrick  said  the  proof  of  damage 
to  U.S.  security  would  have  to  be  strong, 
and  he  doesn’t  believe  the  proof  has  been 
demonstrated  yet  by  the  government. 

David  Lipman,  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  was  having  his 
Washington  bureau  staff  look  into  the 
64 


those  figures  were,  in  order  for  67  morn¬ 
ing  papers:  55.9%,  6.5%,  2.1%  and  35.5%. 

In  1978,  space  in  79  evening  newspa¬ 
pers  was  apportioned  as  follows:  56.8% 
for  full  run  ads;  4.7%  for  part  run  ads; 
2.2%  for  office  copy;  and  36.3%  for  news 
content.  For  83  evening  papers  in  1977 
the  figures  were:  56.8%,  4.5%,  2%  and 
36.7%. 

In  1978,  the  space  in  93  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  was  divided  as  follows:  59.8%  for 
full  run  ads;  7.6%  for  part  run;  1.6%  for 
office  copy;  and  31%  for  news  content. 
In  1977,  for  96  Sunday  papers  the  figures 
were:  59.1%,  7.5%,  1.5%  and  31.9%. 

Lumping  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers  together,  238  newspapers  in 
1978  devoted  57.2%  of  space  to  full  run 
ads,  6.2%  to  part  run  ads,  2.1%  to  office 
copy,  and  34.5%  to  news  content. 

In  1977,  for  246  papers,  those  figures 
were  57.1%,  6%,  1.9%  and  35%. 

The  report  represents  linage  based  on 
eight  and  nine  columns.  Newspapers  on 
a  six-column  format  were  converted  and 
reported  as  eight-column.  The  average 
page  size  was  determined  at  2538  lines. 
In  prior  years,  when  eight  columns  was 
the  standard  format,  the  average  page 
was  2408  lines. 


case  and  prepare  a  major  story  on  it  for 
this  week. 

“Until  1  see  their  report,  I  can’t  give  a 
fair  opinion,”  Lipman  said.  “My  basic 
position  as  an  editor  is  there  is  no  room 
for  prior  restraint  by  the  government  as  it 
applies  to  publication  by  the  print  media. 
I’m  siding  with  freedom  of  the  press,  but 
need  to  know  more  about  this  specific 
case.  I  don’t  think  it’s  simple.  It’s  dif¬ 
ficult  to  assess  the  situation  from  just 
reading  the  wire  services.” 

Lipman  acknowledged  there  are 
adequate  laws  that  enable  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  take  appropriate  action  if  there 
are  violations,  from  espionage  to  indus¬ 
trial  secrets.  “However,”  he  said,  “one 
must  judge  everything  on  a  case  by  case 
basis.” 

Al  Neuharth  president  of  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  says 
he  can’t  side  with  the  Progressive  editors 
or  with  the  government.  “I’m  not  famil¬ 
iar  enough  with  the  law.  It's  important  to 
check  that  out.  The  question  is  not  just 
the  question  of  prior  restraint,  but 
whether  an  existing  law  prohibits  this 
kind  of  detail  on  the  hydrogen  bomb.” 

As  an  undergraduate  physics  student 
at  Princeton  University,  John  Aristotle 
Phillips  wrote  a  term  paper  showing  de¬ 
signs  for  a  workable  atomic  bomb. 

When  publicity  followed,  he  said  he 
put  together  the  plans  for  the  bomb  in 
order  to  fulfill  his  academic  requirements 


Court  favors  paper 
in  S.  Africa  scandai 

Rand  Daily  Mail  won  a  limited  victory 
(March  13)  when  provincial-level  su¬ 
preme  court  judge  in  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa  refused  to  grant  a  govern¬ 
ment  request  to  prohibit  the  newspaper 
from  publishing  any  new  disclosures 
about  a  newspaper  fund-scandal. 

The  Mail,  an  English-language  daily, 
has  been  publishing  allegations  by 
former  information  minister,  Eschel 
Rhoodie,  now  living  in  Europe,  that  con¬ 
tradict  the  findings  of  a  government 
commission  that  found  Rhoodie,  and  two 
other  former  government  officials,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  funding  of  a  pro¬ 
government  newspaper  called  The  Citi¬ 
zen. 

In  exclusive  interviews  with  the  Mail, 
Rhoodie  claims  the  commission  report  is 
a  cover-up  and  that  the  entire  cabinet  of 
Prime  Minister  Pieter  W.  Botha  knew  of 
the  Citizen’s  source  of  funding. 

The  Mail’s  victory  came  less  than  24 
hours  after  it  had  been  ordered  by  a 
separate  court  action  to  delete  three 
paragraphs  out  of  a  page  one  story  quot¬ 
ing  Rhoodie. 

The  latest  court  decision  dismissing 
the  commission’s  injunction  request  may 
not  be  a  permanent  victory.  A  similar 
request  by  the  commission  against  the 
Mail’s  sister  paper.  Cape  Times,  was 
scheduled  to  be  heard  this  week. 


for  the  physics  course  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  if  he,  an  average  student, 
could  design  such  a  bomb,  almost  any¬ 
one  could. 

Last  September,  William  Morrow 
Books  published  “The  Mushroom  Kid,” 
an  autobiography  by  Phillips,  with  his 
college  roommate  David  Michaelis. 

Morrow  editors  said  they  had  no  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  book  because  its  main 
thrust  was  how  easy  it  was  to  get  infor¬ 
mation,  but  it  did  not  outline  Phillips’ 
plans  for  the  bomb. 


Ex-editor  named  dean 

George  R.  Packard,  former  executive 
editor  of  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who  left 
to  become  deputy  director  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  International  Center  for 
Scholars,  has  been  named  dean  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  International  Studies  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Voice  of  experience 

“We  found  advertising  paid  off,”  Ted 
Portnoy,  manager  of  Lerner  Bros  Inc. 
told  the  Fauquier  (Va.)  Democrat  re¬ 
cently.  Portnoy’s  store  has  run  an  ad 
every  week  for  4 1  years  in  the  Democrat. 
The  ad  appears  on  the  back  page. 
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COfVIMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORIS/IATIOfM  HANDLING 


'We  knew  going 
in  we'd  get 
quality  and 
productivity  with 
the  Harris  lN-1660’ 

John  Tygret 

Corporate  Production  Manager 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers 
California  and  Washington 

“When  we  built  our  new  plant  for  the 
Ventura  County  Star  Free  Press,  we 
wanted  capability  beyond  just  getting  out 
the  daily  paper. 

“We  wanted  equipment  that  would  let 
us  handle  lucrative  insert  and  tabloid 
printing,  too. 

“And  we’ve  found  the  Harris  N-1660  is 
the  perfect  answer.  We  ordered  it  with  a 
double  delivery,  so  we  don’t  have  to 
remove  plates  on  a  long  comnriercial  run 
in  order  to  plate  up  for  the  daily. 

“Our  Harris  is  cruising  at  55,000  pph, 
and  we’ve  tested  it  flat  out  at  60,000  with 
no  problems.  So  now  we’re  geared  up  for 
a  future  that  could  entail  increased  circu¬ 
lation,  increased  color,  increased  paging, 
and  increased  commercial  work.” 

Productivity.  Quality.  Two  good  reasons 
why  the  Harris  N-1 660  is  outselling  its 
competitive  counter  part  by  a  50%  margin. 
And  good  reason  why  you  should  compare 
presses  before  making  a  decision. 


Harris  Corporation,  Web  Press 
Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island  02891. 
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The  New  Denver 


Stimulated  by  more  than  500  million  dollars  worth 
of  new  Downtown  development,  Denver  moves 
steadily  upward,  outward  and  forward. 

Stimulated  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the 
amazing  results  of  the  1978  Belden  Continuing 
Market  Study,  advertisers  poured  more  than 
8,000,000  added  lines  into  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  in  a  brilliant  marketing  move  designed  to 
further  strengthen  their  positions  in  the  market. 

The  Belden  Study,  based  on  the  Denver  Boulder 
SMSA,  showed  the  weekday  News  with  47% 
readership  of  adults  18  years  of  age  and  older 
V\^hile  the  Post  showed  only  36% ! 


Stimulated  by  Denver’s  gro\wth  and  the  Belden  Study, 
the  News  gained  6,388,268  lines  of  weekday 
advertising,  further  strengthening  its  percent  of 
field  in  Retail  Advertising  to  52.8%;  in  Classified 
Advertising  to  57.6%;  in  General  Advertising  to 
41.8%:  and  in  total  advertising  to  53.9%. 

Remarkable  Performance,  Market  and  Newspaper. 

Denver 

Rocky  Mountain 
News 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &.  Kelly-Smith 


